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ABSTRACT 


The overall purposes of the study were to identify the 
strengths’ and weaknesses of the Alberta ECS program, to judge the 
merit of the program, ‘and to make recommendations for improving the 
program at the provincial, regional, and local levels. Three prog- 
ram components served as the primary points of focus for the study: 
program rationale; functions, transactions, and activities; and 
program outcomes. - 


The study considered the program: (1) from an historical 
perspective; (2)° through . ‘content analysis of the documents of the 
Alberta program and those of seven alternative programs outside 
Alberta and Canada; (3) through content analysis of the proposals 
and renewal applications of 80 local ECS programs, and the descrip-. 
tions of the current activities of 65 of those 80, as reported by 
local program coordinators; (4) from the interview data provided by 
61 representatives of provincial and regional organizations active 
in the ECS network of support services, and 12 grade one teachers 
who have worked with ECS ‘graduates ; (5) on the basis of the question- 
naire responses of ‘the participants (coordinators, teachers, LAC 
chairpersons, and parents) of 160 local programs; (6) in the light 
of the questionnaire responses of 104 community resource persons; 
and (7) in the context ‘of the observations recorded by the evaluators 
during visits to 17 local program sites. 


The general conclusion produced by the study was that the ECS 
program is an “effective approach to services for young children and" 
their families.” It was found that the rationale and current priori- 
ties of the program have ‘considerable merit and are widely supported 
by provincial and local program participants; that there is some lack 
of clarity about the rolés of various groups, agencies, and govern- 
ment departments in setting policy and supporting the ECS program; and 
that training and consultation have not reflected a competency-based 
orientation. There is subjective evidence that the ECS program has 
had a positive effect on children and parents who participate. 


The study team has recommended that ECS rationale be clari- 
fied; that the roles and responsibilities of various departments, 
agencies, and groups in support of ECS be clarified; that steps be 
taken to improve coordination at both the provincial and regional 
levels; that high priority be given to developing guidelines for 
ECS staff competencies; and that the subjective evidence of the 
program's success be validated by collecting objective evidence of 
the program's impact on children and parents. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


In February, 1977 the Government of Alberta awarded a con- 
tract to the Canadian Institute for Research (CIR) to conduct a 
province-wide evaluation of the Early Childhood Services (ECS) pro- 
gram in Alberta. The study considered the ECS program: (1) from an 
historical perspective; (2) through content analysis of the docu- 
ments of the Alberta program and those of seven alternative programs 
outside of Alberta and Canada; (3) through content analysis of the 
proposals and renewal applications of 80 local ECS programs, and the 
descriptions of the current activities of 65 of those 80, as reported 
by local program coordinators; (4) from the interview data provided 
by 61 representatives of provincial and regional organizations active 
in the ECS network of support services, and 12 grade one teachers who 
have worked with ECS graduates; (5) on the basis of the questionnaire 
responses of the participants (coordinators, teachers, LAC chairpersons, 
and parents) of 160 local programs; (6) in the light of the question- 
naire responses of 104 community resource persons; and (7) in the context 
of the observations recorded by the evaluators during visits to 17 local 
program sites. 


The major conclusions and recommendations of the study were as 
follows. 


THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM IS AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO SERVICES FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS. IT HAS MADE SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS IN IMPLEM- 
ENTING INNOVATIVE CONCEPTS THAT ARE DIFFICULT TO PUT INTO ACTION. THESE 
INCLUDE CONCEPTS SUCH AS THE INTEGRATION AND COORDINATION OF SERVICES IN 
SUPPORT OF THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY; THE STIMULATION OF INITIATIVE TO 
DEVELOP CREATIVE PROGRAMS; AND THE INVOLVEMENT OF PARENTS IN DIVERSE 
DECISION-MAKING ACTIVITIES. 


THAT THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM BE GIVEN THE MANDATE AND THE FUNDS TO 
CONTINUE. 


THE COMPONENTS OF PROVINCIAL PROGRAM RATIONALE HAVE CONSIDERABLE MERIT 

AT THE ABSTRACT LEVEL. THEY ARE WIDELY SUPPORTED BY PROVINCIAL AND 

LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. HOWEVER, THEY ARE GENERAL, RATHER THAN 
SPECIFIC, ALLOWING FOR CONSIDERABLE INTERPRETATION. THE INTERPRETIVE 
NATURE OF ECS RATIONALE MAKES IT DIFFICULT TO DETERMINE WHETHER RATIONALE 
IS ACTUALLY BEING IMPLEMENTED. 
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THAT THE RATIONALE FOR ECS BE MADE MORE SPECIFIC IN ORDER TO PRO- 
VIDE A FRAMEWORK FOR DEFINING THE DESIRED OUTCOMES TO BE ACHIEVED 
BY NETWORK AGENCIES, AND BY LOCAL PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE. 


THAT THE IMPROVED STATEMENT OF THE ECS RATIONALE SUGGESTED IN RECOM- 
MENDATION #2 BE CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATED, CONCISELY WRITTEN IN A SINGLE 
DOCUMENT, AND BROADLY DISSEMINATED TO LOCAL PROGRAMS AND OTHER INTE- 
RESTED AGENCIES AND INDIVIDUALS. 


THERE IS MERIT IN MAINTAINING THE FOLLOWING ECS PRIORITIES: HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN; DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS; AGE GROUPS 4% TO 5% 
YEARS FOR NON-DISADVANTAGED, NON-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


THAT ECS MAINTAIN ITS CURRENT PRIORITIES ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
AND DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS WHILE UNDERTAKING ON AN EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PROJECT BASIS EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM TO INCLUDE BROADER AGE 
RANGES. SUCH EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS SHOULD BE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE 
OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF THE COST EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EXTENDED SER- 
VICES AND SHOULD PRECEDE EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM ON A PROVINCE- 
WIDE BASIS. 


THERE IS SOME INACTION, LACK OF CLARITY, AND OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS 


OF AGENCIES, GROUPS, AND INDIVIDUALS CHARGED WITH THE RESPONSIBILITIES 


OF RECOMMENDING AND SETTING GENERAL POLICY, AND MONITORING AND CON- 
TROLLING POLICY IMPLEMENTATION. 


THAT THE DEPUTY MINISTERS OF PARTICIPATING DEPARTMENTS APPOINT A 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE (PDMC). THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE PDMC SHOULD BE GENERAL POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND OVERALL 
MONITORING. THE PDMC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR IMPROVING 
THE COORDINATION OF DEPARTMENTAL ECS PRIORITIES, THE ALLOCATION 
OF DEPARTMENTAL RESOURCES TO MEET ECS PRIORITIES, AND THE OVERALL 
MONITORING OF THE PROGRAM. 


THAT THE POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE UNDERTAKE ON- 
GOING REVIEW OF THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, 
AGENCIES, COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES THAT PROVIDE SUPPORT AND SER- 
VICES TO THE ECS PROGRAM. 


THAT THE ECSCC CONTINUE TO FUNCTION AS AN ADVISORY BODY, MAKING 
POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS. THE ECSCC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR: 
(1) THE IDENTIFICATION OF GAPS IN SERVICES OR OVERLAPPING OF SER~ 
VICES; (2) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION SHARING; 
(3) COMMUNICATION WITH AND INPUT FROM ECS RELATED ASSOCIATIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS; (4) COMMUNICATIONS, FEEDBACK, AND INPUT FROM THE 
REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS; AND (5) THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GUIDELINES 
FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 


C.5 THERE IS A LACK OF CLARITY ABOUT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, AND 
COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF THE ECS PROGRAM. 


R.8 THAT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, AND COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF 
ECS BE CLARIFIED. 


R.9 IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CLARIFICATION OF ECS RATIONALE AND THE 
ROLE OF VARIOUS AGENCIES IN SUPPORT OF ECS, THE RELATIVE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF SERVICES PROVIDED BY AGENCIES IN THE AREAS OF HEALTH, 
NUTRITION, AND RECREATION SHOULD BE DETERMINED. IN THE EVENT 
THAT THESE ARE DEEMED COORDINATES TO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, STEPS 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO ESTABLISH.A COMPREHENSIVE, PROVINCE-WIDE 
SYSTEM OF HEALTH, RECREATIONAL, AND NUTRITIONAL SERVICES FOR ECS 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


C.6 THERE IS A LACK OF A CLEARLY DEFINED MANAGEMENT SYSTEM AT THE 
REGIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LEVELS, AND A LACK OF EFFECTIVE COORDI- 
NATION BETWEEN PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL LEVELS. 


R.10 THAT THE POSITION OF REGIONAL COORDINATOR OF ECS PROGRAMS BE 


THAT THEIR ROLES BE CLEARLY DEFINED AS CONSULTATIVE. 


R.12 THAT THE DIRECTOR OF EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES, THE REGIONAL COORDINA- 
TORS, AND LOCAL PROGRAM COORDINATORS WORK TOGETHER TO DEVELOP A 
COMPREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES AT THE 
PROVINCIAL, REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS. 


C.7 THE PROGRAM APPROVAL PROCESS HAS IMPROVED SINCE THE PROGRAM BE- 
GAN IN TERMS OF COORDINATION AMONG NETWORK AGENCIES AND PROVIDING 
INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. THE PROCESS, HOWEVER, 
IS COMPLEX AND SLOW. 


R.13 THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE 
INITIATED WITH A VIEW TO MAKING THE COMPLETE PROGRAM APPROVAL PRO- 
CESS MORE EFFICIENT THAN IT PRESENTLY IS. 


C.8 PRESENT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING GRANTS ARE SLOW. THIS IS A PROBLEM 
FOR ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF OPERATORS. 


R.14 THAT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING FUNDS TO PROGRAMS ON SEPTEMBER 1ST BE 
DEVELOPED AND IMPLEMENTED. 
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| CREATED. 
R.11 THAT THE PRESENT ALLOTMENT OF ECS ZONE CONSULTANTS BE RETAINED AND 


C.9 


R.15 


R.16 


R.17 


C.10 


R.18 


c.1l 


R.19 


THERE IS SUBJECTIVE EVIDENCE THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS 
OF CATEGORY NEEDS HAS RESULTED IN IMPROVED PROGRAMMING. THERE ARE, 
HOWEVER, SPECIFIC PROBLEM AREAS. THESE INCLUDE: INADEQUACY OF 
CATEGORY A FUNDING FOR INTEGRATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN; INADEQUACY, 
IN SOME AREAS, OF CATEGORY B FUNDING FOR MEETING SPECIAL PROGRAM 
NEEDS AND FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OF SOME FAMILIES LIVING IN AREAS 
THAT ARE NOT DESIGNATED AS DISADVANTAGED; LACK OF CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
GRANTS; LACK OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS; AND LACK OF ADEQUATE TRANSPOR- 
TATION GRANTS IN SOME AREAS. 


THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS OF CATEGORY NEEDS BE CONTINUED. 


THAT THE CONCEPT OF DISADVANTAGE BE EXAMINED WITH A VIEW TO ESTABLISHING 
SEVERAL CRITERIA OF DISADVANTAGE OF WHICH GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION IS 
ONLY ONE. 


THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE INIT- 
TIATED TO REVIEW THE FOLLOWING FUNDING ALTERNATIVES: 


(1) CAPITAL EQUIPMENT GRANTS FOR ALL PROGRAMS; 

(2) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS; 

(3) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR REGIONAL COORDINATING 
COMMITTEES ; 

(4) . BUILDING GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS IN AREAS OF NEED; 

(5) FUNDING FOR SIMULTANEOUS ENROLLMENT OF CATEGORY A CHIL~ 
DREN IN MORE THAN ONE PROGRAM; 

(6) INCREASED TRANSPORTATION GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL 
NEEDS ; 


(7) PRE-ADMISSION ASSESSMENT GRANTS FOR ALL ASSESSMENTS IN WHICH 


SCREENING INDICATES THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED, 
AND/OR CONSULTATION WITH APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL: PERSON- 
NEL INDICATES THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED. 


DOCUMENTARY DESCRIPTIONS OF AVAILABLE SERVICES AND FUNDS DO NOT 
PROVIDE COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM OPERATORS . 


THAT SYSTEMATIC WAYS OF PROVIDING INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAMS ON THE 
SERVICES AND FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM DIFFERENT AGENCIES BE DEVELOPED. 


RECURRENT WEAKNESSES WERE ASSESSED IN LOCAL PROGRAM PROPOSALS IN THE 
AREAS OF ASSESSING NEEDS, SETTING OBJECTIVES, DEVELOPING PLANS FOR 
MEETING OBJECTIVES, AND EVALUATING OUTCOMES. 


THAT STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES AIMED AT PROVIDING THE SKILLS FOR 
IMPLEMENTING ECS RATIONALE BE UNDERTAKEN FOR BOTH FIELD STAFF AND 
LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
TANGIBLE RESOURCES SUCH AS PLANNING MANUALS, GUIDES, COMPETENCY- 
BASED TRAINING MODULES, AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS SHOULD BE DEVE- 
LOPED TO FACILITATE THE TRAINING AND TO PROVIDE ACCESSIBLE LATER 
REFERENCES FOR REGIONAL STAFF AND LOCAL PERSONNEL. 
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C.12 


c.13 


R.21 


R.22 


C.16 


c.18 


TRAINING AND CONSULTATION PROVIDED TO FIELD STAFF AND LOCAL PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS HAS NOT REFLECTED A COMPETENCY-BASED ORIENTATION. THE 
LACK OF TANGIBLE RESOURCES (E.G., PRINTED AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATE- 
RIALS) FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT IS NOT CONSISTENT WITH THE STATED RE- 
QUIREMENT THAT ALL ECS STAFF ENGAGE IN SOME FORM OF PLANNED INSER- 
VICE TRAINING. 


THAT HIGH PRIORITY BE GIVEN TO THE CURRENT JOINT UNDERTAKING OF THE 
ECS BRANCH, AND ADVANCED EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TO DEVELOP GUIDE- 
LINES FOR ECS STAFF COMPETENCIES. A DETAILED ANALYSIS SHOULD BE 


MADE OF TRAINING NEEDS, AVAILABLE RESOURCES, AND DESIRABLE RESOURCES ; 


THE DESIRABILITY AND FEASIBILITY OF COMPETENCY-BASED TRAINING AND 
COORDINATED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE DETERMINED; AND PLANS 
SHOULD BE DEVELOPED FOR CONDUCTING MORE COMPREHENSIVE AND IMPROVED 
TRAINING DURING THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR AND THEREAFTER. 


THERE IS CONSIDERABLE MERIT IN HAVING LOCAL PROGRAMS OPERATED BY BOTH 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCALLY INCORPORATED GROUPS. 


THAT LOCAL PROGRAMS CONTINUE TO BE OPERATED BY BOTH LOCALLY INCOR- 
PORATED GROUPS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS STRONGLY SUPPORTED BY PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS AND HAS CONSIDERABLE MERIT AS AN OBJECTIVE. 
THE CONCEPT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS, HOWEVER, POORLY DEFINED. 
NEITHER PROVINCIAL NOR LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
CLEAR CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING IF THIS OBJECTIVE IS BEING MET. 


THAT ECS CONTINUE TO EMPHASIZE PARENT INVOLVEMENT AS AN OBJECTIVE 
OF LOCAL PROGRAMS, BUT MORE CLEARLY DEFINE AND ILLUSTRATE WHAT IS 
MEANT BY PARENT INVOLVEMENT, AND DEVELOP AND HELP LOCAL PROGRAMS 
IMPLEMENT CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR DETERMINING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF VARIOUS PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES. 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPATE. 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS EFFECTIVELY IM- 
PROVED PARENTS' KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR CHILDREN, THEIR CAPACITY TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT, AND THEIR COMPETENCIES FOR WORK- 
ING WITH CHILDREN. 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON PARENTS IN THE AREAS OF IMPROVING SKILLS IN GROUP WORK, 
FOSTERING RESPONSIBLE ATTITUDES, AND IMPROVING NUTRITIONAL HABITS. 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD ONLY LIMITED 


EFFECT ON PARENTS' ABILITIES TO OBTAIN DENTAL CARE, MEDICAL HELP, 
SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS, OR LEGAL SERVICES. 
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R.23 THAT SUBJECTIVE DATA ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INDIVIDUAL ECS PROGRAMS 


R.24 


BE VALIDATED BY SYSTEMATICALLY COLLECTING OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF THEIR 
IMPACT ON CHILDREN AND PARENTS. (THE COLLECTION OF OBJECTIVE IMPACT 


DATA WAS NOT POSSIBLE WITHIN THE TIME AND COST CONSTRAINTS OF THIS 
STUDY .) 


THAT DURING THE NEXT YEAR A SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION STUDY BE CAREFULLY 
DESIGNED AND INITIATED TO ASSESS CHILD AND PARENT OUTCOMES PRODUCED 
BY A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF LOCAL ECS PROGRAMS. SUCH A STUDY 
SHOULD ALSO PROVIDE BASELINE INFORMATION FOR A LONGITUDINAL INVES- 
TIGATION OF ECS EFFECTS AND A COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF 
SOCIETAL COSTS OF THE ECS PROGRAM AND THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES NOT SERVED BY LOCAL PROGRAMS. 
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REPORT FORMAT 


The report is organized into two parts. Part I, "Main Report," 
is a synthesis of the findings of the entire study. It presents an 
overview of the general design and methodology, the findings of the 
study, and the conclusions and recommendations. Part II, "Amplified 
Report," presents a comprehensive description of the research findings, 
in 10 chapters. 


Persons with limited reading time should begin with Part I, 
"Main Report.” This part has been removed from the amplified version 
of the report and bound separately to allow for wider dissemination of 
the major findings, conclusions, and recommendations of the study. 
The amplified version. of the report contains a detailed presentation 
of the findings from document reviews, interviews, and descriptive 
surveys. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Background to the Study 


Early Childhood Services (ECS) was initiated in 1973 as a 
program of integrated recreational, social, health, educational and 
other services for young children and their families. The initial 
program focussed on children ages 4 1/2 to 5 1/2 years, and planned 
to make children with handicaps and children from geographical areas 
which lack equal opportunities, first priorities for new programs. 
The ECS program was to eventually expand to include all children 
from birth to 8 years, 


The planning of the program included a decision to create 
new organizational structures at the provincial level to provide 
for the integration of services. In March 1973, the Early Childe 
hood Services Branch was established to coordinate the many ser- 
vices provided young children and their families by a variety of 
government departments and related agencies. Although the ECS 
Branch was located within the Department of Education, it was em- 
phasized that education was only one aspect of a multi-faceted 
system of services. Other government departments providing ser- 
vices have included: Social Services and Community Health; 
Advanced Education and Manpower; Agriculture; and Recreation, 
Parks and Wildlife. 


In addition to the Early Childhood Services Branch, a Pro- 
vincial Coordinating Council was established to develop guidelines 
and policies for the program. At the present time this council is 
composed of representatives from three government departments; 
educational and child-related associations and institutions; and 
members of the public. 


Providing an organizational structure, coordinating ser- 
vices, and setting policy have been but three of the functions 
performed at the provincial or network level. Other functions 
have included: providing funds for the school board programs 
and for non-profit making institutions or societies that offer 
approved programs; reviewing and approving local program pro- 
posals and renewal applications on the basis of established 
policies and guidelines; providing consultative services to 
local programs through a network of consultants; and developing 


program materials to assist local operators in planning and im- 
plementing their programs. 


At the local level, ECS operators have been expected to 
plan and implement programs which would strengthen the sense of 
dignity and self-worth within the child and the family by attemp- 
ting to meet their health, social, educational, emotional and 
physical needs. Local programs have been expected to provide 
coordinated, comprehensive delivery systems, to maximize parental 
involvement, to use the physical and human resources of the com- 
munity, to provide in-service training for staff, and to meet 
provincial regulations and guidelines governing staff qualifica- 
tions, adult/child ratios, facilities approval, organizational 
structures, and legal commitments, Within the framework of pro- 
vincial standards and expectations, local operators have been 
expected to exercise discretion and initiative. 


Rationale for the Study 


The Alberta Early Childhood Services program represents 
a unique attempt both to integrate services and to decentralize 
much decision-making. It has required new and pervasive approaches 
to programming for young children and their families. The ration- 
ale for the evaluation encompasses three elements. 


1. The potential of Alberta's ECS program has been recognized by 
many educators and related professionals. For example, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
external examiners' 1975 report on education policy in Canada 
stated: 


Such additional measures as, for example, the Alberta 
Early Childhood Services Plan seems to the examiners 
to merit widespread copying, as they promise to bring 
about the necessary cooperative activity of kindergar- 
ten, parental home, and social and health services. 


 Organieation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
Reviews of National Policies for Education: Canada (Examiner's 
Report) (Paris: November 18, 1975), paragraph 92, 


In light of the interest in and recognized potential of the 
Alberta program, it was considered desirable to collect valid, 
reliable and objective information on the merit of the Alberta 
ECS program before widespread replication or expansion efforts 
were attempted. 


The Government of Alberta has allocated substantial annual 
funds to ECS programs. “It was considered desirable to col- 
lect evidence upon which the government would be able to 
account to the electorate, 


Internal evaluations sometimes reflect the vested interests 
and/or particular perspectives of program personnel, In 
order to avoid this possibility, and in light of the large 
number of government departments and agencies involved in 

ECS, it was considered desirable to engage an independent 
evaluation team to verify and validate program goals, de- 
signs for accomplishing goals, implementation procedures, and 
anticipated and unanticipated outcomes. At the same time, in 
order to take into account the knowledge and expertise of pro- 
gram personnel, it was considered desirable that the external 
evaluation team receive advice and guidance from an evaluation 
steering committee composed of representatives of the various 
groups which participate in the ECS program. 


Purposes of the Study - 


The overall goals of the study were to identify the 


strengths and weaknesses of the Alberta Early Childhood Services 
program and to make recommendations for improving the program at 
the provincial, regional and local levels. Specifically, the 
study addressed the following five purposes: 


1. 


to describe and validate the description of the intended and 
observed Alberta ECS program; 


to ascertain the merit of the intended and observed Alberta 
ECS program; : 


to examine and verify congruencies between the intended and 
observed Alberta ECS program; 


to determine logical and empirical consistencies between and 
among the components of the intended and observed Alberta 
ECS program; 


to examine alternative programs. 


Conceptual Framework 


The evaluation model (Figure 1) encompassed the following 
three dimensions: 


1. Program Dimension. The study focussed on three categories of 
program components: (a) program rationale; (b) functions, 
transactions, and activities; and (c) program outcomes. 


2. Time Dimension. The study considered each of the above program 
components in terms of three time orientations: (a) retros- 
pective (what was intended); (b) concurrent (what is); and 
(c) prospective (what should be). 


3. Value Dimension. The study encompassed two evaluative dimen- 
sions: (a) description of each program component within the 
above three time dimensions; and (b) judgement of each pro- 
gram component within the above three time dimensions. 


The model also included the analysis of relationships be- 
tween and among dimensions, including: (a) consistencies among 
program components; and (b) congruencies across time orientations. 


Along the program dimension, the model included a study 
of the relationships among program components. For example, 
logical and empirical consistencies between rationale and functions, 
transactions and activities were identified and described. 
Similarly, relationships between functions, transactions, and 
activities and outcomes, and between rationale and outcomes were 
analysed. 


Along the time dimension, the model included an examina- 
tion of congruencies. Intents were compared with observations in 
order to verify each program component. In turn, observations 
were compared with projections in order to identify needs. A 
low degree of congruency between observations and projections 
represented a high degree of need. Through an analysis of congru- 
encies between observations and projections, desired future states 
were identified and described. 


With the exception of Chapter I, Historical Overview, the 
report of research findings contained in the Amplified Report reflect 
the above model. Where feasible, the reports of findings are organ- 
ized in terms of the three major program components: rationale, func- 
tions, transactions and activities; and outcomes. Within each of 
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FIGURE I 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR 
EVALUATING THE ECS PROGRAM 


these categories, the text specifies: (a) the time dimension be- 
ing addressed (intended, concurrent, prospective); (b) the value 
dimension being addressed (description, judgement); and (c) the 
analysis in terms of consistencies or congruencies, 


Research Methodology and Reporting Format 


The research for the study was designed to maximize the 


data sources on which conclusions and recommendations would be 
made, The design included: : 


1, 


Historical Review. An extensive review of documents leading 
up to and following the establishment of the Alberta ECS pro- 
gram was conducted. Chapter I, Historical Overview, presents 
a summary of chronological events. 


Documentary Analysis: Alberta Program. A Content Analysis 
checklist for Analysing Provincial Policy Documents was ap- 
plied to 25 Alberta Government documents which describe the 
intended Alberta Early Childhood program. The findings are 
presented in Chapter II, Description of Intended Provincial 
Program, This chapter describes the intended Alberta ECS 
program in terms of the degree of emphasis which provincial 
policy documents give to selected program components and 
reports consistencies and inconsistencies among intended 
program components. 


Documentary Analysis: Non-Alberta Programs. The same Content 
Analysis Checklist was applied to the documents of seven alter- 
native early childhood programs. Chapter III, Comparison of 
Alberta and Non-Alberta Documents, describes the documents of 
seven alternative programs and compares the Alberta documents 
to them. 


Documentary Analysis: Local Programs. A Content Analysis 
Checklist for Analysing Local Program Proposals and Renewal 
Applications was applied to the proposals and renewal appli- 
cations of 80 local programs randomly selected from the total 
population of programs, using a stratified proportional sampl- 
ing procedure which incorporated control (public programs and 
private programs), location (rural programs and urban programs), 
and client group (geographically disadvantaged programs and 
non-geographically disadvantaged programs). Chapter IV, Comp- 
leteness and Quality of Local Program Proposals and Renewal 
Applications, reports the completeness and quality of informa- 
tion contained in proposals and renewal applications. 


“Ts 


Program Information Forms, Program Information Forms, reques- 
ting descriptions of actual local programs, were mailed by CIR 
to the coordinators of the same 80 randomly selected local pro- 
grams, Completed forms were returned by 63 programs, or 79% 
of the sample. 


Chapter V brings together the information contained on these. 
forms, the information contained in proposals and renewal ap- 
plications, (#4 above), and the information derived from the. 
analysis of provincial documents (#2 above), It describes. © 
and compares the intended provincial program, intended local : 
programs, and actual local programs as reported by local pror 
gram coordinators, and reports congruencies between intended 
and actual programs, 


Interviews, Interviews, using a semi-structures interview 
schedule, were conducted with 61 persons connected adminis~ 
tratively with the provincial program, those providing an- 
cillary or support services, and those involved in: the coord- 
inative mechanisms of the program, The information derived 
from these interviews is reported in Chapter VI, 


Local Program Participant Questionnaires. Eight questionnaires 
were developed to survey the opinions of teachers, coordinators, 
LAC chairpersons, and parents. Questionnaires were hand deli- 
vered by ECS Branch Zone Consultants to 160 local programs, 
randomly selected using the stratified proportional sampling 
procedure described in #4 above. Each local program was re- 
quested to complete one coordinator questionnaire; one or more 
teacher questionnaires, depending on the size of the program, 
one Local Advisory Committee chairperson questionnaire; and 
four parent questionnaires. For programs in which the teacher 
was also the coordinator, it was requested that she/he comp- 
lete the coordinator questionnaire rather than the teacher 


-questionnaire. Local programs were provided with a guide for 
‘randomly selecting the four parents to complete the parent 
questionnaires. Questionnaires distributed, and response 


rates are shown in Table 1. The information derived from 
these questionnaires is reported in Chapter VII, Perceptions 


of Local Program Participants. 


‘On-Site Visits. Validation checklists incorporating the infor- 
Mation contained on completed questionnaires, program informa- 


tion forms, and proposals and renewal applications, were deve- 
loped for 17 local programs, randomly selected from the original 
sample of 80 local programs, described in #4 above. These pro- 
grams were visited by two CIR staff members in order to vali- 
date the information provided by the local programs. Results 

of the validation visits are presented in Chapter VIII, Vali- 
dation Visits. ; 


Table 1 


LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRES DISTRIBUTED 
AND RETURNED 


Teacher Questionnaire B 


LAC Chairperson Questionnaire A 


* This figure includes 23 teachers who completed the Coordinator A 
questionnaire, 


** This figure includes 25 teachers who completed the Coordinator B 
questionnaire. 


9, Interviews. Interviews, using a structured interview schedule, 
were conducted with 12 Grade One Teachers at the time of the 
on-site validation visits. Chapter IX Grade One Teacher Inter- 
views, reports the results of these interviews. 


10. Community Resource Person Questionnaires. Questionnaires were 
mailed by CIR to 194 Community Resource Persons, including 
Senior Health Nurses, Regional Directors of Preventive Social 
Services, Regional Directors of Services for the Handicapped, 
Regional Recreational Directors, District Home Economists, 
and Regional Directors of Mental Health Services. Question- 
naires distributed and response rates are shown in Table 2, 


The information derived from these questionnaires is reported 
in Chapter X, Perceptions of Community Resource Persons, 


Table 2 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSON QUESTIONNAIRES 
DISTRIBUTED AND RETURNED 


{| District Home Economists 


Public Health Nurses 


Regional Directors of Mental 
Health Services 


Regional Directors of Preventive 
Social Services 


Regional Directors of Services 
for the Handicapped 


Regional Recreation Directors 


The major findings of each of the above research under- 
takings are summarized in the following section. This summary 
is followed by Conclusions and Recommendations. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


An extensive review of documents leading up to and following 
the establishment of the Alberta ECS program was conducted. Chapter 
I, Historical Overview presents a brief chronological overview of 
significant events leading up to the establishment of the ECS program 


in March, 1973, and events occurring between March, 1973 and December, 
1976. . 


Provincial funding of early childhood programs on a province- 
wide basis is a recent phenomenon. Publicly funded kindergartens 
were operated in. selected schools of the Calgary Public School Board 
between 1941 and 1954, but were discontinued when provincial grants 
were withdrawn. Between 1954 and 1964 privately funded community 
kindergartens, under the jurisdiction of the Welfare Department 
until 1962 when they were transferred to Education, expanded. The 
years 1964: to 1969 saw increased support for publicly funded kinder- 
gartens from school boards and education-related professional asso- 
ciations. Studies were commissioned and briefs and position papers 
were submitted to the government by the ASTA, the ATA, and the AFHSA. 
School boards established a number of experimental programs. 


The government responded to the apparent popular interest 
in publicly funded kindergartens by establishing task forces and 
making limited funds available for pilot projects. In 1971 the 
findings and proposals of the task forces were submitted, and 
during the next two years'‘plans were developed to implement an early 
childhood program. During this time, stakeholder groups and inter- 
ested individuals continued to submit briefs and proposals. Kinder- 
garten programs expanded in a number of school systems. In 1972 a 
Director of Early Childhood Services was appointed, and in March, 
1973 the government formally announced the establishment of the 
Alberta Early Childhood Services Program. 


The conceptual framework of the program extended beyond the 
traditional kindergarten. The program sought to integrate 
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recreational, social, health, educational, and other services for 
young children and their families. The initial program focussed 

on children ages 44 to 54 years, and made handicapped children and 
children living in disadvantaged areas first priorities. The ECS 
program was eventually to expand to include all children from birth 
to 8 years. In January, 1974, the Minister of Education announced 
the expansion of ECS to provide universal access to all children 

in the province ages 44 to 5% years. 


The program has involved a variety of government departments 
and agencies. It has been guided by an inter-agency Coordinating 
Council which met 16 times between March, 1973 and December, 1976, 
and by the Early Childhood Services Branch of the Department of 
Education. 


CHAPTER II 


DESCRIPTION OF INTENDED PROVINCIAL PROGRAM 


A Content Analysis Checklist for Analysing Provincial 
Policy Documents was applied to 25 Alberta Government documents 
which describe the intended Alberta Early Childhood program. The 
findings of this task are presented in Chapter II, Description of 
Intended Provincial Program. This chapter describes the intended 
program in terms of the degree of emphasis which provincial docu- 
ments give to selected program components and reports consistencies 
and inconsistencies among intended program components. The major 
findings of the chapter were: 


1. Program rationale gives moderate emphasis to basic principles, 
and limited emphasis to philosophy and goals. The documents 
make no distinction between the rationale for the total pro- 


vincial program and the rationale for individual local programs. 


The components of rationale are generally consistent with one 
another, although somewhat ambiguous. 


2. The majority of network functions are dealt with extensively 
in the documents. These include: setting general policy; 
setting a general planning perspective and planning framework; 
providing an organizational structure; providing funds; pro- 
viding consultative/technical assistance; and coordinating the 
services of other organizations. Two functions not described 
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in the publications reviewed are: providing a management 
system; and providing direct services to children and parents. 


There is general consistency in the documents among administrative 
functions of the network. The documents suggest an educational 
bias in the organizational structures and staffing regulations 

for local programs which could be inconsistent with the inter- 
departmental, integrated philosophy of the program. 


Network evaluation and monitoring are not emphasized in the 
documents. 


The desirability of assessing needs at the local level is 
given considerable emphasis in the documents. However, the 
documents provide only limited to moderate assistance for 
local programs in providing examples of children's, parents', 
and staff needs, and illustrating techniques for assessing 
children's, parents' and staff's needs in program planning. 


The general, non-prescriptive nature with which the documents 
approach needs and needs assessment is compatible with the ECS 
principle of local program initiative. However, the lack of 
specific documentary guidance could give rise to inconsist~- 
encies between intended needs assessment and actual needs 
assessment at the local level. 


The documents deal extensively with the administrative compo- 
nents of local programs which are related directly or indirectly 
to securing provincial funding. Functions which are not 

related to provincial funding receive less emphasis. 


There are two areas of apparent inconsistency between the 
documentary emphasis on administrative functions of local 
programs and other program components. First, the documents 
provide little assistance to local programs in planning for, 
conducting, and evaluating staff development, although the 
program requires that all ECS staff engage in some form of 
staff development. Second, the documents do not specifically 
outline or illustrate mechanisms for coordinating the services 
of various agencies, consultants, etc., although, in principle, 
local ECS programs are expected to provide comprehensive, 
coordinated delivery systems. 
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The documents provide extensive suggestions for orienting 
people to a local program. This is consistent with the ECS 
principle of local or community involvement. 


Limited to moderate emphasis is given to the various instruc- 
tional functions of local programs. The general approach is 
to provide some suggestions, but not to prescribe activities, 
methods or teaching approaches. This is compatible with the 
principle of local initiative. 


The documents give moderate emphasis to identifying children 
with special needs, but do not provide a comprehensive outline 
of methods for meeting these needs. This is somewhat inconsis- 
tent with the stated priorities of the program, which give 
first priority to programs for handicapped children. 


Evaluation is seen as an important function of local programs. 
However the documents do not provide comprehensive guidance 
for local programs in performing this function. 


The documents do not contain a comprehensive statement of the 
anticipated outcomes/objectives to be achieved by either 
provincial agency staff, or local programs across the province. 
The outcomes/objectives to be achieved by provincial agency 
staff are presented primarily in terms of functions or purposes, 
rather than outcomes or objectives. The outcomes/objectives 

to be achieved by local programs across the province are 
implicit and general, rather than explicit and specific. 


The documents do not state outcomes/objectives to be achieved 
by a local program in specific terms. Two general outcomes/ 
objectives receive moderate emphasis; the social~emotional- 
personal development of children in a program; and parenting 
skill_development of parents in a program. One outcome/ob- 
jective receives much emphasis--parental involvement. The 
emphasis on these three objectives is consistent with the 
stated principles of the program. 


CHAPTER III 


COMPARISON OF ALBERTA AND NON-ALBERTA 
DOCUMENTS 


The same content analysis checklist that was applied to 


the Alberta documents was applied to the documents of seven alter- 
native early childhood programs from California, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, Sweden, and Queensland, Australia. 
Chapter III, Comparison of Alberta and Non-Alberta Documents, 
describes these seven alternative programs and compares the Alberta 
program to them. The major findings of the chapter were: 


1. 


Alberta documents place greater emphasis on philosophy and 
principles and less emphasis on goals as part of program 
rationale than do the documents of most other programs. 

The documents of four of the seven alternative programs link 
broad educational goals to more specific observable behaviours 
of children. For these programs, the rationale is hierarchic- 
ally related to measurable outcomes. 


Documentary descriptions of program rationales emphasize 
intermediate and long-range purposes more than immediate 
purposes. All programs state some kind of intermediate 

or long-range goals which seek to influence the future de- 
velopment, achievement, or behaviour of program participants. 


The Alberta documents are in a minority position in specifi- 
cally avoiding academic readiness goals. The documents of 
only one other program (Sweden) reflect this position. 


The documents of all programs describe socialization goals, 
which seek to influence the child's personality, self- 
concept, and mental health. 


There is a tendency in the documents for programs to justify 
themselves by making loose references to various research 
undertakings. The most frequently referred to research is 
that of Bloom on the importance of the early years. The 
work of Piaget is also frequently cited. However, these 
research underpinnings are used to justify quite divergent 
programs. 
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The Alberta documents deal more extensively with network 
functions, transactions, and activities than do the documents 
provided by any other program. 


Although the Alberta documents give only limited emphasis to 
network evaluation, this attention is greater than average. The 
documents of only one alternative program describe models, 
designs, or methods for network evaluation. 


The emphasis given by Alberta documents to the components 
children's needs assessment is average. The documents of 
most programs indicate that more than one type of child 
need should be met. 


The documents of two programs emphasize techniques for 
using children's needs in program planning (Sweden, Utah). 
Of these, the Swedish documents provide suggestions which 
appear’ to be compatible with the philosophy of the Alberta 
program. Examples include flexible attendance requirements 
and family groupings. 


Although the Alberta documents provide few examples of 
parents' needs, they give this item more attention than 
do the documents of most other programs. 


The documents of only one program (Sweden) openly acknowledge 
that the program attempts to meet working parents' need for 
well-planned child care/development programs. All other 
programs, including Alberta, avoid this issue. 


The Alberta documents place greater emphasis on staff 
needs than do the documents of most other programs. 


The Alberta documents deal more extensively with the following 
administrative components of local programs than do the 
documents provided by most other programs: organizational 
structures; educational background and work experience of staff; 
family and parental involvement; financing; licensing; writing 
proposals; program planning; and communication and coordination 
within a program and with agencies outside a program. 


The Alberta documents give average attention to the following 
administrative components of local programs: establishing and 
using a student data base; adult/pupil ratios; managing the 
budget; transporting children; planning for and using consultants, 
support services and referral services; and staff development. 
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24. 
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The only administrative component which is consistently dealt 
with in greater detail by alternative documents than by the 
Alberta documents is defining roles and functions of staff. 


The documents of two alternative programs give greater 
attention than Alberta documents to maintaining and repairing 
facilities, and management principles and procedures. 


The documents of all alternative programs, except Sweden, 
specify that early childhood staff must include trained, 
certified teachers. 


The documents of all programs suggest low adult/pupil ratios, 
but no program makes money available to achieve this. Documents 
suggest volunteer aides, parents, senior citizens, older 
students, etc. to reduce the adult/pupil ratio. 


The extent to which family and parental involvement is favoured 
by the Alberta documents is matched by the documents of only 
two alternative programs (California and Sweden). 


The Alberta documents give less attention to the following 
instructional functions than do most other program documents: 
scheduling children; using classroom space and facilities; 
using different instructional methods and activities; and using 
a specific approach or approaches to teaching and learning. 


The Alberta documents give average attention to the following 
instructional functions: scheduling teachers; using different 
types of classrooms; identifying, screening, diagnosing, and 
meeting the needs of children with special needs. 


The Alberta documents deal more extensively than do most other 
program documents with the following instructional functions: 
using different types of learning environments, and orienting 
people to a program. . 


Although the Alberta documents give limited emphasis to outcomes/ 
objectives to be achieved by network agency staff, they give 

this item more attention than documents provided -by other pro- 
grams. 


The children's objectives outlined in the Alberta documents are 
less specific than those outlined by four alternative programs, 
but are just as specific as those outlined by three alternative 
programs. 
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25. The documents of most programs, including Alberta, emphasize 
the total development of the child and state the belief that 
language-communication development is a very important aspect 
of total development. 


26. The Alberta documents place greater emphasis on parental 
involvement as a specific objective than do the documents 
of other programs. The documents of only one alternative 
program reviewed place greater emphasis on parenting skill 
development as an objective than do the Alberta documents. 


CHAPTER IV 


COMPLETENESS AND QUALITY OF LOCAL PROGRAM 
PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 


A Content Analysis Checklist for Analysing Local Program 
Proposals and Renewal Applications was applied to the proposals 
and renewal applications of 80 local programs randomly selected 
from the total population of programs, using a stratified propor- 
tional sampling procedure which incorporated control (public pro- 
grams and private programs), location (rural programs and urban 
programs), and client group (geographically disadvantaged programs 
and non-geographically disadvantaged programs). Chapter IV, Com- 
pleteness and Quality of Local Program Proposals and Renewal 
Applications, reports the completeness and quality of information 
contained in proposals and renewal applications. The major find- 
ings of the chapter were: 


1. Virtually all program proposals and renewal applications in- 
clude the name of the school board or society; the name and 
address of the designated officer of the board or society; 
the ECS program name and address; the location of the pro- 
gram; the maximum number of children who will be accommodated; 
the actual number of children in the program; the days, hours, 
and months of operation; the commencement and termination 
dates; and the signatures of the coordinator, LAC chairperson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Society (if applicable), Presiding 
Officer of the Society (if applicable), Chairperson of the 
School Board (if applicable), and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
School Board (if applicable). 


2. Only 50 per cent of proposals and renewal applications 
specify the number of parents who will be involved in parent 
programs. 
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The quality of administrative information is adequate or better 
than adequate for approximately 60% of programs. 


The vast majority of proposals and renewal applications specify 
the name, address, telephone number, and qualifications and 
related experience of the program coordinator, and the name, 
Alberta teaching certificate number, academic and professional 
qualifications, and experience of the program teacher(s). 


Approximately three-quarters of program proposals and renewal 
applications report whether the coordinator is paid or is a 
volunteer, as well as the days and hours of employment of the 
teacher. 


Less than 20% of programs report information on paid instruction- 
al assistants and aides. This information is reported more by 
rural programs than by urban programs and more by geographically 
disadvantaged programs than by non-disadvantaged programs. 


The information on the qualifications and related experience 

of program coordinators and teachers is adequate or better than 
adequate for slightly more than one-half of programs. Private 
programs provide more complete information than do public 
programs. 


The vast majority of proposals and renewal applications specify 
the name, address, and telephone number of the LAC chairperson, 
the names of LAC parents in this year's program, the names of 
staff who are LAC members, and the names of community represent- 
atives who are LAC members. 


Approximately three-fifths of programs specify names of LAC 
parents in next year's program. Rural programs, geographically 
disadvantaged programs and public programs specify this more 
frequently than do urban, non-disadvantaged and private programs. 


Approximately one-half of programs provide names of .community 
representatives who have indicated a commitment to the ECS 
program, but only one-third of programs indicate the ways in 
which these community representatives will relate to the 
programs. 


Approximately 40% of programs indicate membership in a larger 
coordinating council. Rural programs indicate this more fre- 
quently than do urban programs. Less than 15% of programs list 
names of other organizations that are represented on these 
councils. 
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The vast majority of programs specify the LACs role in the 
coordination of services. Approximately three-quarters ‘of 


‘programs indicate the coordinator's role in the coordina- 


tion of services. The decision-making roles of parents, 
LAC, and program staff are specified by the vast majority 
of programs. 


Approximately three-quarters of public programs indicate the 
school board's role in the coordination of services, three- 
fifths indicate the role of the system coordinator, and two- 
thirds specify the role of the principal. The majority of 
school board programs also indicate the decision-making role 

of the school board. Non-disadvantaged area programs specify 
these items more frequently than do disadvantaged area programs. 


Approximately two-thirds of programs indicate that decisions 
will be shared among various groups. Of these, less than half 
specify the way shared decision-making will be carried out. 
The majority of programs do not provide adequately complete 
information on shared decision-making. 


The amount of information provided on coordination and decision- 
making roles is adequate or better than adequate for approximate- 
ly two-thirds of program proposals and renewal applications. 
Specified roles are desirable and feasible for about one-half of 
programs. Non-disadvantaged area programs provide somewhat more 
desirable and feasible models than do disadvantaged area programs. 


The vast majority of programs list children's, parents', staff, 
and community needs, objectives, and program plans. Private 
programs list community needs less frequently than do public 
programs, and geographically disadvantaged programs list staff 
objectives and community program plans less frequently than do 
non-geographically disadvantaged programs. 


Completeness of information on needs, and desirability of 
identified needs is adequate or better than adequate for 40 

to 50% of local programs in all four program areas: children's, 
parents', staff, and community. 


Approximately two-thirds of programs provide adequately complete 
information on children's and parents' objectives, and outline 
desirable and feasible children's and parents' objectives. 

Forth per cent or less of local programs provide less than 
adequate information on staff and community objectives. 
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-The information on, and desirability of, children's program 


plans is adequate or better than adequate for approximately 
three-fifths of local programs. Urban programs provide more 
complete information than do rural programs. Parents' program 
plans are adequately complete for approximately three-quarters 
of local programs. Public program plans for parents are some- 
what more desirable/feasible than are private program plans. 
Only one-third of local programs provide adequate information 
on staff development program plans, while only 45% of the 
plans seem desirable. Public programs provide more detailed 
information than do private programs. Between 45% and 50% of 
local programs provide adequate information on, and desirable 
plans for, community programs. 


Methods for evaluating children's programs are listed by four- 
fifths of programs. For parents' programs three-quarters of 
programs specify such methods, for staff programs two-thirds 
of programs specify this information and for community programs 
three-fifths of programs specify this information. Methods 

for evaluation of staff programs are outlined less frequently 
by geographically disadvantaged programs than by non-geographic- 
ally disadvantaged programs. 


Information on evaluation methods for children's programs is 


adequate for only one-quarter of programs. For parents', staff, 
and community programs less than 15% of programs provide adequate 
information. The desirability of evaluation methods outlined is 
generally less than adequate for all four programs. 


Two-thirds of local programs adequately interrelate parents' 
needs, objectives, plans and evaluation methods. For the 
children's programs, approximately three-fifths of programs 
adequately interrelate these four elements, and for the staff 
and community programs, two-fifths of programs adequately inter- 
relate these four elements. 


CHAPTER V 


COMPARISON OF INTENDED AND ACTUAL 
ECS PROGRAMS 


Program Information Forms, requesting descriptions of 
actual local programs, were mailed by CIR to the coordinators 
of the 80 randomly selected local programs. Completed forms 
were returned by 63 programs, or 79% of the sample. Chapter 
V brings together the information contained on these forms, 
the information contained in proposals and renewal applications, 
and the information derived from the analysis of provincial do- 
cuments. It describes and compares the intended provincial pro- 
gram, intended local programs, and actual local programs as re- 
ported by local program coordinators, and reports congruencies 
between intended and actual programs. The major findings of 
the chapter were: 


1. Intended local program rationale, to the extent that it is 
stated in systems applications, is consistent with provin- 
cial rationale. Programs are not expected to develop their 
own rationales, but rather to endorse the provincial 
rationale. 


2. Actual philosophies, as outlined by local programs, are 
generally compatible with provincial rationale. Actual 
philosophies place somewhat less emphasis on maximizing 
parent and community involvement, and more emphasis on 
school readiness than does the provincial rationale. 


3. Both provincial documents and local program documents 
emphasize meeting the social-emotional needs of children. 
Local program proposals and applications place less em- 
phasis on specific needs of groups of children and 
special needs of individual children than was intended 
by the province. Only 28% of proposals and renewal ap- 
plications clearly relate identified needs to community 
conditions and/or special needs of children. 


4. Actual needs being addressed by local programs emphasize 
intellectual development and grade one readiness more 
strongly than planned in provincial documents or local 
program proposals and renewal applications. 
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Parents' needs that local programs intend to address are generally 
consistent with provincial intentions. Both emphasize increasing 
parents' knowledge and parental involvement. However, only 30 per 
cent of proposals and renewal applications reflect the input of 
parents in determining needs. Most proposals treat the needs for 
increased knowledge and parental involvement as universal needs to 
be met by all programs. 


There is general consistency between actual parents' needs that 
are being addressed by local programs and provincial and local 
intentions. There appears to be a growing emphasis on addressing 
needs which arise out of the program itself. These include needs 
for information on ECS philosophy, child progress, program activi- 
ties, etc. 


Staff needs which local programs intend to address are generally 
consistent with provincial intentions. However, only one-quarter 
of program proposals and renewal applications reflect specific 
needs of staff by describing areas of current weakness. 


The area of community needs is somewhat ambiguous, both at the 
provincial and local levels. Community needs are approached in 
three different ways: (a) absence of facilities and services 
which would assist programs in meeting the needs of children and 
parents; (b) types of activities that would enable children to 
interact with different age groups; and (c) types of activities 
and structures needed to enable programs to make maximum use of 
existing facilities and services. 


Intended local organizational structures appear to be generally 
consistent with provincial intentions. However, approximately 
one-third of programs describe coordination and decision-making 
models in ambiguous terms. 


There is general consistency between local programs' intended 
and actual administration and management activities, and provin-~ 
cial intentions. Public programs assign major responsibility to 
the school board and principal, and private programs assign major 
responsibility to the LAC. 


Proposals and renewal applications suggest that local programs 
place less emphasis on coordinating community resources than 
was intended by the province. Actual activities outlined by 
programs are generally compatible with provincial intentions. 
However,. approximately 30 per cent of programs either state no 
coordination activities, or state them in vague terms. 
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There appears to be general consistency between local and pro- 
vincial intentions in the area of communications. However, there 
was general ambiguity in the types of communications activities 
which local programs intend to undertake. Actual activities 
outlined by coordinators were more specific. Communications ac- 
tivities with agencies outside a local program appear to be less 
widespread than intended by the province. Less than half of res- 
spondents identified actual activities in this area. 


Although provincial documents regard receiving consultative/ 
special assistance as an important activity of local programs, 
they provide little guidance. Local programs, both intended 

and actual, reflect this by describing activities in vague terms. 


There is general consistency between the local program emphasis 
on providing a wide variety of learning experiences in the child- 
ren's program and provincial intentions. Provincial documents 

do not prescribe activities for the children's programs. 


There appears to be a general consistency between the types of 
parent activities outlined by the province, and the types of 
parent activities that local programs intend to implement. The 
most frequent actual activities are participation as aides and 
resource persons, and planning for and providing snacks. There 
appears to be minimal activity in the area of workshops, seminars, 
and courses for parents. ‘ 


There is general consistency between intended provincial and 
local programs in the social-emotional-personal development of 
the child as an objective. Actual objectives of local programs 
place greater emphasis on readiness for Grade One, and less em- 
phasis on nutrition, health, and safety, than do statements of 
provincial and local intentions. 


There is general consistency between intended and actual par- 
ents' objectives. However, statements of objectives are gen- 
eral, rather than specific, both provincially and locally. In 
stating parents' objectives, less than 20 per cent of local 
programs worded these in terms that were specific enough to 
allow an assessment of whether the program is actually meeting 
its objectives. 


CHAPTER VI 


NETWORK INTERVIEWS 


Interviews, using a semi-structured interview schedule, 


were conducted with 61 persons connected administratively with the 
provincial program, those providing ancillary or support services, 
and those involved in the coordinative mechanisms of the program. 
The information derived from these interviews is reported in 
Chapter VI. The major findings of the chapter were: 


1. 


Responses of network agency personnel suggest that considera- 
tion should be given to clarifying the philosophy and goals 

of ECS. Some interviewees expressed the opinion that ECS 

has departed from its original intentions, while others felt 
that the program was not moving quickly enough toward implement- 
ing its intentions. The major areas in which clarification was 
indicated were: age groups; priority groups (disadvantaged, 
handicapped, non-disadvantaged/non-handicapped); and parent 
involvement. Respondents expressed quite divergent opinions 
about the direction which ECS should be taking in these areas. 


Respondents expressed the need to more clearly define the 
roles of various agencies in relation to ECS. Responses and 
recommendations of interviewees indicated that there is con- 
siderable disagreement among network agency personnel about 
what these roles and responsibilities should be. 


One issue which appears to be related to the lack of clarity 
about philosophy and the roles and responsibilities of 
various agencies, is the location of the ECS Branch within 
the Department of Education. While location does not imply 
causation, some respondents indicated that philosophically 
ECS does not fit the education system. They saw its loca- 
tion within Education as resulting in an ever-increasing 
educational bias of the program. Other respondents expressed 
the opinion that the Department of Education is the most ap- 
propriate location for the ECS Branch. 


Evidence suggests that the ECSCC has been valuable as an infor- 
mation exchange and sounding board. Problem areas have inclu- 

ded: members using the council as a vehicle to expound special 
or vested interests; inadequate representation from field staff 
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and front-line; discomfort of non-government members who are 
often ignored; occasional inconsistencies of motions passed; in- 


adequate interfacing between Education and Social Services and 


Community Health being reflected in council meetings; lack of 
understanding among some members of advisory role of the coun- 
cil; reluctance to continue providing staff for Program Devel- 
opment Committees; and suspicion of motives of other members. 


Regional Coordinating Committees have had mixed success. Prob- 
lem areas have included the inability to get parents and agency 
personnel to work together, and the lack of funds. Several Zone 
representatives indicated that their input is not seriously 
considered at the ECSCC level. Others indicated they believed 
there should be greater representation from zone committees on 
the ECSCC. While the ECS Branch favourably views the develop- 
ment of regional committees, and has actively worked to promote 
them, a number of committee representatives indicated that the 
Branch does not pay much attention to their expressed views and 
recommendations for improving the ECS program. 


Respondents expressed mixed views of the management system of 

the ECS Branch Central Office. Some respondents noted flexibi- 
lity in allowing ECS Zone Consultants some decision-making. Others 
noted a trend toward centralized control, frequent changes in 
Management techniques, expectations that field staff from other 
agencies adjust their roles to changing expectations of the Branch 
for its own consultants, and the lack of success of MBO. 


Respondents saw a general need to more precisely define the role 
of ECS Zone Consultants, Is the role of the consultant primarily 
one of consultation, or primarily one of coordination? There is 
some concern among consultants that regulating functions have 
policing overtones that are inconsistent with their consultative/ 
facilitative role. 


Respondents indicated a good system of distributing program in- 
formation through the Information work group facilitated by the 
independence of the group from the ECSCC, Several field staff 
indicated that while the distribution of information to consul- 
tants and local programs was good, there was a problem in gett~- 
ing local program participants to read the information. 


Although the coordination of the four control areas (program 
approval, facilities approval, teacher approval and incorporation) 
has improved over the past two years, respondents indicated a need 
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to speed up the approval process. It was generally reported 
that local programs have to deal with too many government agencies 
and complete too many forms in order to secure program approval. 


The participation of ECS and PDU Consultants in the proposal re- 
view process appears to be a positive addition to the program. 


Although the process of providing funds has improved in the 

last two years, respondents indicated that delays in issuing funds 
need to be further reduced, especially for private programs. 

Four areas in which action can be taken to reduce delays are: 

(1) late submission of documents by local programs; (2) bureau- 
cratic delays in the approval process; (3) the regulation that 
funds cannot be issued prior to pupil counts made on September 
30th; and (4) lack of similar priorities among the agencies invol- 
ved in the approval process. 


Respondents expressed general concern over the discontinuation 
of the capital equipment grants, except for new centres in disad- 
vantaged areas. This was seen as a hardship for private opera- 
tors in particular. 


There appears to be a general lack of coordination among the var- 
ious types of funds made available by different agencies for 
different aspects of the ECS program. The ECS Branch provides 
funds for children's programs and approves requests for special 
funding for handicapped children. The PDU provides funds for 
parent programming and parent education. AEM provides funds 
through Local Further Education Councils for continuing educa- 
tion. Handicapped Children's Services provide special funding 
for a wide variety of services and equipment for handicapped 
children. ACCESS allocates a fixed portion of its budget to 
ECS. Interviews revealed a general tendency of agencies to pro- 
tect their own funds, and to feel that some other agency should 
be contributing more to the funding of particular aspects of the 
program, Lack of coordinated funding efforts has resulted in 
splits within the program among children's programs, parents’ 
programs, and programs for Category A Children. 


The effectiyeness of consultative assistance provided hy field 
staff is limited by the number of staff available, Respondents 
generally report that requests from local programs for advice 

and assistance exceed the capability of present staff in terms of 
available time, Short staffing is seen by field workers, and by 
representatives from zone committees, as a problem, 
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Assistance for teachers in working with handicapped children is 
frequently requested of field staff of Services for the Handi- 
capped and Mental Health Services, Respondents. noted the lack 
of training available for teachers in this area, and a general 
lack of assistance to teachers, 


Social, psychological, and medical assessments are provided by 
Local Health Units and Mental Health field staff. Problem areas 
include the issue of confidential assessment records, the jargon 
of assessment which is often difficult for teachers to interpret, 
the November 30th deadline for assessments which is difficult to 
meet in rural areas, and inadequate follow up for the child once 
assessments have been made. 


Respondents from several agencies indicated the on-going nature 
of the consultants' work due to the turnover of parents each 
year. No one identified this as a problem. Consultants seem 
to have accepted a lack of continuity in the ECS program. 


Respondents judged the workshops given by ECS and PDU Consultants 
as effective. The workshops provided by Finance, Statistics and 
Legislation were generally regarded as a positive addition to 
ECS. The Field Services Branch indicated that the finance semin- 
ars have improved budgeting and reporting at the local level. 


To date, ECS has not developed an outline of what ECS staff (tea- 
chers and instructional assistants) competencies should be. Mem- 
bers of the ECS Branch and AEM are currently working on this. Res- 
pondents indicated a general need in this area. Interviewees from 
‘several agencies indicated that present regulations and training 
programs do not reflect the multi-dimensional developmental philo- 
sophy of ECS, nor the needs of ECS staff for working with handi- 
capped children. 


There appears to be good cooperation between the Parent Development 
Unit and Advanced Education and Manpower in organizing continuing 
education programs for parents. 


Consultants expressed some dissatisfaction over their inability 
to influence teacher training programs, and instructional 
assistant training programs. Some suggested that AEM should 

be doing more to bring credited off-campus ECS diploma courses 
to rural areas. 


CHAPTER VII 


PERCEPTIONS OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


The opinions of teachers, coordinators, LAC chairpersons, 


and parents from 160 local ECS programs were surveyed by question- 
naire. The results of this survey are reported in Chapter VII. 
The major findings of the chapter were: 


1. 


The majority of local program participants agree that the 
philosophy, goals, and basic principles of the ECS program 

are clear, and that they are in line with sound practices of 
early childhood development. Only 11% of local program parti- 
cipants find the philosophy unclear, and 3% find it not in 
line with sound early childhood practices. 


The vast majority of local program participants (94%) are 
satisfied with the philosophy, goals, and basic principles 

of the ECS program. Three-quarters of local program partici- 
pants have not found it difficult to apply the philosophy, 
goals, and basic principles. Approximately 16% have had 
difficulty in this area. 


Local program participants place higher priority on meeting 

the needs of handicapped children and disadvantaged area child- 
ren than on meeting the needs of non-handicapped, non-disadvan- 
taged area children. Eighty per cent of respondents indicated 
that a high priority should be placed on meeting needs of 
handicapped children, 77% indicated that a high priority should 
be on meeting the needs of disadvantaged area children, and 

37% indicated that a high priority should be on meeting the 
needs of non-handicapped, non-disadvantaged area children. 


Local program participants place top priority on the age 
groups 4-5 years and 5-6 years for participation in the pro- 
gram. The majority of respondents disagree that ages 0-3 
years should be given high priority. Local program partici- 
pants have mixed opinions about the age ranges 3-4 years and 
6-8 years. Fifty per cent believe ages 3-4 years should re- 
ceive high priority; 44% disagree. Fifty-five per cent be- 
lieve ages 6-7 years should receive high priority; 37% dis- 
agree. Forty-two per cent believe ages 7-8 years should 
receive high priority; 40% disagree. 


Among disadvantaged area program coordinators there is greater 
Support for the age range 3-4 years than among non-disadvant- 
aged area program coordinators. 
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Parents from private programs support the age ranges 6-8 years 
less than do parents from public programs. Private program 


. parents expressed the opinion that 6-8 years should be part of 


"regular" school, not ECS. 


Local program participants agree with five of the six priority 
purposes of the Alberta ECS program. These include: strengthening 
emotional and social development by encouraging self-confidence, 
spontaneity, curiosity, and self-discipline (97% agreement) ; 
stimulating mental processes and skills, with particular attention 
to conceptual and verbal aspects (96% agreement); establishing 

and reinforcing patterns and expectations of success to promote 
self-confidence (94% agreement); increasing the child's capacity 
to relate positively to family and community, while at the same 
time strengthening the family's capacity to contribute to the 
child's development (92% agreement); and fostering in the child 
and his family a responsible attitude toward society, while stimu- 
lating constructive opportunities for people to work together on 

a personal and community basis toward the solution of their 
problems (86% agreement). 


Local program participants have mixed opinions about the purpose 
of meeting physical, nutritional, and dental needs of children. 
Sixty-four per cent support this purpose; 32% do not. 


Proposal writing and review is regarded as a valuable learning 
experience by 60% of local program participants. However, only 
30% of participants regard it as one of the more positive 
features of ECS. 


Thirty-one per cent of participants believe that the proposal 
requirement takes too much time for little or no return. Forty- 
five per cent disagree. Teachers and coordinators have mixed 
opinions about whether the time and concern involved in writing 
proposals is worth the return. Thirty-seven per cent believe it 
is: 41% believe it is not. Teacher coordinators and LAC chair- 
persons are more positive about the worth of the exercise: 53% 
believe the returns are worth the effort; 20% believe they are not. 


The majority of local program participants (67%) believe that the 
written proposal requirement should be simplified. Approximately 
one half of participants are in favour of reducing the amount of 
red tape in the program approval process, and two-thirds are in 
favour of faster decisions during the proposal approval stage. 

Less red tape and faster decision making are favoured more strongly 
by rural operators than by urban operators, according to LAC 
chairpersons. 
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ll. There ig no clear cut majority opinion about whether the 
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written proposal requirement should be maintained or discon~ 
tinued, Forty-six per cent favour maintaining it; 20% do not. 
Teacher-coordinators and LAC chairpersons favour maintaining 
this requirement more strongly than do teachers and coordina~ 
tors. 


There appear to be greater benefits for program participants who 
participate in the original proposal than for subsequent program 
participants. This is reflected in the comments of new participants 
and in the large number of new participants who gave ‘don't know' 
response to the questions on proposal writing. 


Available personnel to write proposals is not a problem for most 
programs. Thirty per cent of respondents indicated problems in 
this area; 53% indicated no problems. 


A large number of local program participants expressed no opinion 
about the body which should govern the ECS program at the provin- 
cial level. Among respondents who expressed opinions about provin- 
cial governing bodies, there was general support for the provincial 
program being governed by a branch of Alberta Education (favoured 
by 63% of respondents) and by a body with the authority to coordin- 
ate the efforts of various provincial departments (favoured by 

58% of respondents). Very few participants support a new or 
different provincial government department. 


There is majority support among LAC chairpersons (73%) and parents 
(71%) for the operation of local ECS programs by both school boards 
and locally incorporated groups. A small majority of both teachers 
(54%) and teacher-coordinators (55%) also support this. Coordina- 
tors are divided approximately half and half between those who 
favour school board operation only and those who favour operation 
by both school boards and locally incorporated groups. 


Lack of advance funding is a problem for approximately one-third 
of programs, according to coordinators and LAC chairpersons. 

Among participants who indicated problems in this area, three 
alternative fundings methods were suggested: (1) provisional 
payments based on past records; (2) provisional payments based on 
spring enrollment, with adjustments in October or November; and 

(3) minimum base payment for every program, paid early in the year, 
with remainder paid on a per pupil basis in October or November. 


One-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons are satisfied with 
the present funding formula method. One-third are dissatisfied. 
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Among those indicating dissatisfaction, fiye areas of inadequacy 
were noted; (1) grants for Category-A children do not take into 
account different types of handicaps, some of which require more 
funding than others; (2) there is no administrative funding; (3) 
the grant system is insufficient to cover parent and community 
components of the program; (4) the present system is inadequate 
for small programs with limited enrollments; and (5) the present 
system is too slow. 


Sixty per cent of programs, have had no direct experience with 
different funding levels (i.e., they receive funding for one 
category only. 


One-quarter of coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicated that 
improved programming has resulted from the different funding 
levels. Specific benefits outlined were: (1) enabling programs 
to hire additional staff; and (2) enabling programs to purchase 
special materials. 


There is some concern that Category B funding is not the best 
method for meeting needs of disadvantaged children. Respondents 
indicated that: (1) the present formula is inadequate to meet 
special program needs for Category B, especially in non-English 


speaking areas; and (2) the geographic definition of disadvantaged 


is inadequate to meet the needs of individual families in areas 
which are not designated as disadvantaged. 


Approximately 80% of coordinators and LAC chairpersons support 
one time grants for start up of new ECS locations, and for addi- 
tions to existing programs when new special program needs arise. 


One-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons believe that handi- 
capped children should be eligible simultaneously for funding in 
more than one program. 


One-third of coordinators and LAC chairpersons believe that pres- 
ent formula grant levels are not adequate to meet the costs of 
integrating handicapped children into regular programs. One 
fifth of respondents believe present levels are adequate. Two- 
fifths of respondents expressed no opinion on this. 


Slightly less than one-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
see inadequate funding for administrative costs. 


In general, inadequate funding has not resulted from parents' 
expectations exceeding actual program needs, according to 
coordinators and LAC chairpersons. 
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Forty-five per cent of participants indicated their programs 
have undertaken fund raising activities. Forty-six per cent 
indicated no fund raising activities. Reasons for not under- 
taking fund raising activities were: (1) limited incomes of 
local people; (2) no need for additional money; (3) competition 
with other programs which do not charge fees. 


The positive effects of fund raising were identified as: (1) 
greater parent interest, cooperation and involvement; (2) greater 
group cohesiveness; (3) greater community awareness; (4) more 

and better equipment and materials; (5) more and better field 
trips and more and better program activities. Respondents placed 
greater emphasis on the positive effects which fund-raising acti- 
vities have on the fund raisers than on the types of materials 

or activities which are purchased with the funds raised. 


Of the programs which raise supplementary funds, the program 
elements most extensively supported by these funds are snacks and 
field trips. These two program elements receive moderate support 
from supplementary funds. None of the other program elements 
receives more than slight support from supplementary funds. 


If additional funds were available, program coordinators and LAC 
chairpersons would increase the services of professional people 
for special needs children, increase the use of teacher aides, and 
purchase additional equipment and materials. 


The three network agencies which provide the most extensive assis- 
tance to local programs are ECS Branch Consultants, Local Health 
Services, and the ECS Branch Office, according to coordinators 

and LAC chairpersons. The extent of services provided by these 
agencies is moderate. 


Moderate and effective services, are provided by ECS Branch 
Consultants and Local Health Services. Moderate and moderately 
effective services are provided by the ECS Branch Central Office. 
Limited and moderately effective services are provided by Finance, 
Statistics & Legislation; PDU Consultants; Regional Coordinating 
Committees; Field Services Branch; PDU Central Office; Preventive 
Social Services; ACCESS; Mental Health Services; and the ECSCC. 
Very limited and slightly effective services are provided by 
Handicapped Childrens Services; Services for the Handicapped; 
Homes and Institutions Branch; Registrar; Companies Branch; 
Special Education Branch; AEM College Program Services; and AEM 
Special Program Services. Very limited, ineffective services are 
provided by the School Buildings Branch. 
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Among local programs, the most extensively used support personnel 
are volunteer aides, public health nurses, teacher aides, school 

administrators, and ECS Branch Consultants, in that order. Limi- 
ted use is made of primary grade teachers; school system consul- 

tants; instructional assistants; speech and language therapists; 

psychologists; and nutritional and dental personnel. ECS Branch 

Consultants are used more extensively by persons administratively 
connected with the program than by those whose primary responsi- 

bilities are teaching in local programs, 


The use of volunteer aides is extensive and very effective. The 
use of public health nurses and teacher aides is moderate, but 
very effective. The use of school administrators and ECS Branch 
Consultants is moderate and effective. The use of primary grade 
teachers and school system consultants is limited but effective. 
The use of psychologists, nutritionists, and dental personnel is 
limited, but effective. The use of PDU consultants and medical 
personnel is very limited but effective. 


The extent and effectiveness of local advisory committee activi- 
ties is as follows: organizing field trips is extensive and very 
effective; recruiting and providing volunteer aides; planning 
operating and evaluating the program; developing a snack pro- 
gram; assisting in obtaining community resources; communication 
planning; and sponsoring work bees are moderate but effective. 
Sponsoring parent child development programs is limited and neut- 
ral. Fund raising is limited, but effective. Developing toy and 
book lending centres is very limited and ineffective. 


LACs in rural programs appear to be more extensively involved in 
Yecruitment and providing volunteer aides and in assisting in 
obtaining community resources than LACs in urban programs. 


LACs in private programs appear to be more effectively involved in 
sponsoring parent-child development programs, assisting in obtain- 
ing community resources, and planning for effective communication 
than are LACs in public programs. 


The extent and effectiveness of parent involvement in decision 
making is as follows: deciding the use of community resources, 
deciding the use of human resources, and deciding financial 
responsibilities are moderate and effective; deciding parents' 
needs, deciding how children's needs will be assessed, deciding 
how parents' needs will be assessed, deciding materials and equip- 
ment, deciding procedures for evaluating and reporting children's 
progress and deciding physical environment are limited and neutral; 
deciding children's needs and deciding staffing policy are limited 
but effective; deciding teaching approaches and evaluation of staff 
performance are very limited and neutral. 
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Parent involvement in deciding goals and objectives, deciding finan- 
cial responsibilities, deciding how children's needs will be 
assessed, deciding staffing policy, deciding procedures for eval- 
uating staff programs, deciding on the program's physical environ- 
ment, deciding on materials and equipment, and deciding teaching 
approaches appear to be more extensive and more effective in 
private programs than in public programs. 


Parental involvement in deciding children's needs, deciding finan- 
cial responsibilities, deciding staffing policy, deciding pro- 
cedures for evaluating staff programs, deciding on the use of 
community resources, deciding on the program's physical environ- 
ment, and deciding on materials and equipment appears to be more 
effective in rural programs than in urban programs. 


The majority of local program participants expressed positive 
opinions about the effectiveness of parental involvement. 
Eighty-eight per cent indicated that their programs have been 
effective in getting parents involved; 71% indicated that their 
programs have made much use of family and community resources; 72% 
indicated that parents have shown an interest in their programs; 
71% indicated that parents appreciate the importance of the ECS 
program in facilitating the development of their children; 79% 
indicated that parents do not view ECS as a babysitting service; 
and 88% indicated that the work parents can do in their programs 
is not dull and boring. Despite this, one-half of respondents 
indicated that more parent volunteers are needed in their programs, 
and 60% indicated that parents should become more involved in 
planning ECS programs. 


There is greater parent involvement and interest in private pro- 
grams than in public programs, according to the opinions expressed 
by parents. Public program parents expressed greater need for 
parent volunteers than did private program parents. 


An extensive barrier to parent involvement is other demands on time. 
A moderate barrier is working parents. Limited barriers and 
parents' belief that involvement is not their role, lack of baby- 
sitting services; timing of activities; parents' lack of skills 

in group work; and fear of interfering. Very limited barriers are 
poorly identified needs; bad experiences; lack of information; 

lack of ECS staff training in including parents; lack of staff 
awareness of parents' skills; staff belief that parents should not 
be involved; staff discouraging involvement; administrators dis- 
couraging involvement, and unmet emotional needs. 


Public programs have experienced greater problems with conflicts 
of interest, working parents, and lack of babysitting services 
than have private programs. 
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44, Approximately three-quarters of program participants indicated 
that no problems have arisen from parent participation in program 
planning, having parents work with children in the classroom, or 
finding other than drudgery kinds of tasks for parents. Two-thirds 
of program participants indicated there have been no problems in 
preparing parents to work effectively with children, devising 
methods to evaluate parent involvement, finding sufficient parent 
volunteers, or lack of parental understanding of the need to be 
actively involved with their children in the home. Three-fifths 
of programs indicated that parents" groups changing from year to 
year has not produced problems. Slightly more than half of par- 
ticipants indicated that there have been problems in getting ade- 
quate attendance at parents' meetings. 


45. Public programs have experienced fewer problems in having parents 
work with children in the classroom than have private programs. 
This may be related to the previously mentioned finding that pri- 
vate programs have more extensive parental involvement. Finding 
sufficient volunteers has been a greater problem for public pro- 
grams than for private programs. 


46. The majority of participants expressed positive opinions on the 
outcomes of parental involvement. Approximately 90% believe that 
ECS programs are more effective when parents participate. Two- 
thirds of participants indicated that parental involvement has 
permitted staff to devote more time to educationally worthwhile 
tasks, and that having parents work with children has not resulted 
in more work for ECS staff. Respondents who indicated that parent 
involvement resulted in more work for ECS staff also generally 
felt the program was more effective when parents participated. 


47. Parental involvement has resulted in staff having more time for 
more educationally worthwhile tasks more frequently in rural 
and private programs than in urban and public programs. 


48. Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicated that local 
programs have not had extensive problems in obtaining and main- 
taining suitable facilities; coordinating with local regional 
and provincial agencies; controlling the sizes of ECS classes; 
obtaining adequate funding; procuring satisfactory materials; 
managing funds; resolving staff, conflicts; handling transfers; 
handling fluctuating enrollments; transporting children; recui- 
ting staff; or obtaining equipment. 


49. The most highly emphasized program orientation is creativity, 
originality, divergent thinking, followed by play theory, reading 
or number based readiness, and learning to learn. 
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The most extensive activities in children's programs are drawing, 
coloring, and painting; cutting and pasting; listening; and hand- 
eye coordination activities. 


Programs give extensive emphasis to providing a variety of equip- 
ment and materials; providing a choice of learning activities; 
providing adequate amounts of equipment and materials; providing 
attractive classrooms; providing a balance between small and large 
group activities; providing a balance between small and large group 
activites; providing equipment and materials in adequate condition; 
maintaining classroom routines; providing adequate physical space; 
providing convenient outdoor areas; and diagnosing needs. Moder- 
ate emphasis is given to providing adequate ventilation; providing 
solitary learning experiences; focusing on academic skills; using 
instructional materials and curriculum type projects; and providing 
useful outdoor areas. 


Local programs give moderate emphasis to year-end promotion of 

ECS children to grade one, and continuous consultation between ECS 
and grade one teachers. Limited or very limited emphasis is given 
other activities for articulation of ECS and grade one programs. 


The vast majority of respondents expressed the opinion that ECS 
has had a positive effect on grade one programs and that grade one 
programs have not had a negative effect on ECS programs. 


Forty~eight per cent of participants believe ECS should act mainly 
as preparation for grade one and 43% believe it should not. Par- 
ents and LAC chairpersons agree more frequently than do teachers 
and coordinators. 


The most extensive parent activities are participating as aides, 
reading newsletters prepared by teachers, attending general 
meetings, and participating as resource persons. These activities 
all receive moderate emphasis. Other activities receive limited 
or very limited emphasis. 


The most effective parent activities are participating as aides 
and resource persons. 


Generally participants rated children's outcomes as effective 
or very effective in all areas. The most effective outcomes 


have been in the areas of language appreciation and social beha- 
viour. 
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The most effective parent outcomes have been improved knowledge 
of children and new friends. Other outcomes less effective than 
these have been increased personal confidence and self-respect; 
increased children's abilities to relate positively to family 

and community; strengthened capacity of family to contribute to 
child development; improved personal competencies for working with 
children; more responsible attitudes to society; improved skills 
in group work; improved knowledge of ECS program; improved nutri- 
tional habits; emotional and social development; development of 
thinking, speaking, and writing skills; increased health services; 
and better dental care. 


Urban programs have made less attempt to obtain social service 
benefits, influence nutritional habits, foster responsible atti- 
tudes, and stimulate people to work together than have rural 
programs, according to teachers. 


Forty-three per cent of parents would like to be more involved in 
decision-making. 


The majority of parents (87%) have found their ECS involvement 
satisfying. 


The majority of parents (75%) assist in the ECS program once 
a month or less than once a month. Twenty per cent assist once 
per week or more than once per week. 


Parents have participated extensively or very extensively in 
displaying or keeping things brought home by their children, 
talking with their children about the things brought home, talking 
with their children about ECS activities, and helping their chil- 
dren find things to bring to the ECS Centre. 


The most effective types of inservice training for teachers have 
been meetings with other ECS teachers and various types of work- 
shops (e.g., school system). 


The most effective outcomes of inservice training have been in 

the areas of acquiring and practicing specific skills for working 
with children, understanding children, and acquiring new instruc- 
tional techniques. The least effective areas have been learning 
specific skills for working with parents, using provincial support 
personnel more effectively, and developing ways of better teaching 
parents. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


VALIDATION VISITS 


Two CIR staff members visited 17 local ECS programs in 
order to validate the information provided by local program 
participants on questionnaires, program information forms, and 
proposals and renewal applications. Validation results are re- 
ported in Chapter VIII. 


In general, the validation visits supported the informa- 
tion provided by program participants on children's programming. 


CHAPTER IX 


GRADE ONE TEACHER INTERVIEWS 


Interviews, using a structured interview schedule, were 
conducted with 12 Grade One teachers at the time of the on-site 
validation visits. Chapter IX reports the results of these 
interviews. The major findings of the chapter were: 


1. Grade One teachers agree that ECS programs have positively 
influenced Grade One programs. However, one-third of 
teachers expressed concern over the lowering of the 
minimum age requirements and indicated that this is an 
area of potentially serious consequences for children who 
are caught in the position of being too immature for 
Grade One but too experienced for ECS. 


2. The majority of Grade One teachers (83%) believe that ECS 
should act mainly as preparation for the curriculum fol- 
lowed in Grade One classes. One-third of respondents 
indicated that ECS should be less structured than Grade 
One, and 42% indicated that ECS should follow a specific 
readiness curriculum. 


3. The majority of Grade One teachers (75%) expressed the 
opinion that there should be greater parental involvement 
in ECS than in Grade One. 
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Articulation activities between ECS and Grade One have been 
minimal. Teachers in general expressed concern over this. 


In general, Grade One teachers see a positive impact of ECS 
on children in the areas of classification and ordering 
skills, social behaviour, language appreciation, number 
skills, fine motor skills, behaviour in the classroom set- 


‘ting, personal behaviour, emotional behaviour, language 


skills, spatial relations skills, and gross motor skills. 
The areas of least impact have been temporal relations 
skills and aesthetic appreciation. 


One quarter of respondents noted that ECS has resulted in 
earlier detection of and attention to children with special 
needs. 


Very few teachers were able to compare ECS and non-ECS 
children. Those who did make comparisons generally indi- 
cated that ECS children perform better than non-ECS child- 
ren in all areas except temporal relations skills and 
gross motor skills. . 


CHAPTER X 


PERCEPTIONS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


Questionnaires were completed by 104 Community Resource 


Persons including Senior Health Nurses, Regional Directors of 
Preventive Social Services, Regional Directors of Services for 
the Handicapped, Regional Recreation Directors, District Home 
Economists, and Regional Directors of Mental Health Services. 
Chapter X reports the results of these questionnaires. The 
major findings of the chapter were: 


a 


The most frequent functions of District Home Economists, 
by order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing 
direct services; b) providing consultative/technical as- 
sistance; and c) assisting in the area of program develop- 
ment. 


The most frequent functions of Public Health Nurses, by 
order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing 
direct services; b) providing consultative/technical 
assistance; and c) assisting in the area of program 
development. 
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The most frequent functions of Mental Health Services, by 
order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing dir- 
ect services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance, 
and c) coordinating services. 


The most frequent functions of Preventive Social Services, 
by order of frequency, were identified as: a) coordinating 
services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and c) providing direct services. 


The most frequent functions of Services for the Handicapped, 
by order of frequency, were identified as: a) coordinating 
services; and b) providing consultative/technical assis- 
tance. 


The most frequent functions of Recreation Directors were 
identified as providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and providing equipment and facilities. 


Thirty-nine per cent of Community Resource Persons expressed 
the opinion that available services are well coordinated, 
50% stated that they are not well coordinated, and 11% made 
no response. 


District Home Economists recommended making available more 
information on the activities and services of different 
agencies, and holding more frequent and regular meetings 
in order to improve coordination. 


Recommendations of Public Health Nurses for improving 
coordination called for more and better communications, 
more information on the activities of agencies, greater 
agency representation on committees, more staff, and 
standardized screening programs. 


Directors of Mental Health Services recommended permanent 
professional staff for ECS programs, and improved civic 
management in order to improve coordination. 


Recommendations of PSS Directors for improving coordination 
called for publicizing the ECS program, and clarifying the 
roles of various agencies. 


Directors of Services for the Handicapped recommended a 
better system of information flow, and more representation 
of resource persons on LACs. 
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Recreation Directors recommended better communication, 
improved planning space and facilities, and the estab- 
lishment of a pre-school programming committee to improve 
coordination. 


Twenty-eight per cent of community resource persons expres- 
sed the opinion that available services are comprehensive, 
60% indicated that there are gaps in services available 

to children and parents, and 16% made no response. 


District Home Economists expressed a need for: more 
information on parenting and child development courses; 
more parent involvement; more courses and counselling 
for teachers to prepare them to meet the needs of handi- 
capped children; better assessment of parents' needs; 
more staff; more nutritional education; greater care in 
hiring of staff; and more information on available re- 
sources. 


Public Health Nurses recommended the following in order to 
increase comprehensiveness of services: more comprehensive 
speech assessment and therapy; more extensive screening 
for learning problems; greater utilization of existing re- 
sources; more ECS programs in some areas; early interven- 
tion and treatment; more resource teachers for children 
with special needs; clarification of ECS philosophy; more 
staff; more parenting courses; clearer guidelines and 
criteria for designating levels and types of handicaps; 
more comprehensive counselling services; better communica- 
tions; more assistance for teachers in helping them to 
meet the needs of handicapped children; better facilities; 
and more programs for younger children. 


Directors of Mental Health Services recommended better 
communication on available services; more funding or 
more services to meet existing needs; better preparation 
of teachers; and increased consultant services for child- 
ren with special needs. 


Recommendations of Directors of Preventive Social Services 
for improving the comprehensiveness of services included: 
improved teacher training; strengthened parent program; 
greater cooperation with nursery schools and day care 
centres; better facilities; better communications; more 
courses for parents; better public relations and public 
education; and more parent involvement. 
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Recommendations of Directors of Services for the Handicapped 
for improving comprehensiveness of services included: improved 
preparation of teachers to prepare them to meet the needs of 
children with special needs; increased Category A grants; and 
utilization of some aspects of the medical-clinical treatment 
model to meet special needs. 


Recreation Directors recommended increased equipment, and 
improved training for both teachers and parents. 


District Home Economists indicated effective impact in increasing 
knowledge of nutrition among children, parents, and teachers. 
Public Health Nurses identified a wide range of impacts, the 
most frequent being in the areas of increasing knowledge of 
dental care, health, hygiene, and nutrition, and screening 
children for early detection of learning disabilities. Directors 
of Mental Health Services identified effective impacts in the 
areas of early assessments, changed attitudes, and increased 
skills. Generally, Directors of Preventive Social Services did 
not identify specific types of impact. Directors of Services 
for the Handicapped identified impact in the area of increased 
understanding, amoung children, of handicapped children. Impacts 
on parents were not identified. The most frequent impact identi- 
fied by Recreation Directors was improved physical skills of 
children. Generally, few impacts on parents or teachers were 
identified. 

Ra 
Thirteen percent of Community Resource Persons expressed the 
opinion that ECS is completely successful, 66% stated it is not 
completely successful, and 21% expressed no opinion. 


In general, Resource Persons from all agencies expressed the 
opinion that the ECS program could be improved by: more parent 
involvement and education; better training for teachers; the 
extension of the program to areas and eligible children who are 
not now participating; more funds, more staff; and better 
facilities. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


The overall purposes of this study were to identify the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Alberta Early Childhood Services 
program, to judge the merit of the Alberta Early Childhood Services 
program, and to make recommendations for improving the program at 
the provincial, regional, and local levels. Three components 
served as the primary points of focus: program rationale; functions, 
transactions, and activities; and program outcomes. 


The study has considered the Alberta ECS program: 
(1) from an historical perspective; (2) through content analysis 
of the documents of the Alberta program and those of seven alter- 
native programs outside of Alberta and Canada; (3) through content 
analysis of the proposals and renewal applications of 80 local ECS 
programs, and the descriptions of the current activities of 65 of 
those 80, as reported by local program coordinators; (4) from the 
interview data provided by 61 representatives of provincial and 
regional organizations active in the ECS network of support services, 
and 12 grade one teachers who have worked with ECS graduates; 
(5) on the basis of the questionnaire responses of the participants 
(coordinators, teachers, LAC chairpersons, and parents) of 160 local 
programs; (6) in the light of the questionnaire responses of 104 
community resource persons; and (7) in the context of the obser- 
vations recorded by the evaluators during visits to 17 local program 
sites. 


These multiple data sources have produced an impressive 
array of perceptual/subjective data. It was not possible, within 
the confines of this study to collect more objective child and 
family impact data. 


By analysing the findings in terms of their consistencies 
and inconsistencies any reviewer of this report can arrive at con- 
clusions and derive recommendations compatible with her or his set 
of values related to ECS approaches. The evaluation team has 
limited recommendations to ones we believe can and should produce 
practical actions during the next two years. We doubt that a 
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longer set of summary statements would be realistic. In addition 
to the criterion of feasibility, we have tried to address the cri- 
terion of desirability in drawing our conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. From the initial design phase of this study, we have been 
convinced that the decision-makers who review its findings will 
seek information that will enable them to make two types of deci- 
sions. One type has a summative nature since it entails judgements 
of the overall worth of the Alberta ECS program at this point in 
its development. The second type of decisions reflects more of a 
formative character because it involves improvements that can be 
made in the program so that its impact can be increased in the 
future. 


The remainder of this section is organized into four 
categories of conclusions and recommendations. The first category 
is directed at summative decisions--deciding on the program's 
current worth. The other three categories provide a foundation for 
making formative decisions--determining how to improve ECS in 
Alberta. Each of these three categories emphasizes one of the 
major considerations that shaped the design of this evaluation 
study and the reporting of its findings: program rationale; func- 
tions, transactions, activities; and program outcomes. In an 
attempt to further facilitate the reader's considered review of 
this section, we present each recommendation (R) in italics and 
introduce it by one or more conclusions (C) in capitals, regular 
type, and a brief capsule of supportive findings, in upper and 
lower case, regular type. 


SUMMATIVE CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM IS AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO SERVICES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS. IT HAS MADE SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 
IN IMPLEMENTING INNOVATIVE CONCEPTS THAT ARE DIFFICULT TO PUT INTO 
ACTION. THESE INCLUDE CONCEPTS SUCH AS THE INTEGRATION AND COORD- 
INATION OF SERVICES IN SUPPORT OF THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY; THE 
STIMULATION OF INITIATIVE TO DEVELOP CREATIVE PROGRAMS; AND THE 
INVOLVEMENT OF PARENTS IN DIVERSE DECISION-MAKING ACTIVITIES, 


The predominance of positive reactions gathered from net- 
work and local program representatives far outweighed criticisms 
of the Alberta ECS program. However, perhaps the most dramatic 
evidence, at least from the evaluation team's perspective, was 
produced by the study's attempt to compare this program with 
selected approaches outside the province. Based on our analysis 
of available documents from non~Alberta programs, we believe that 
the Alberta program occupies a leadership role in comparison to 
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other Canadian approaches, and ranks favourably with the American, 
Australian, and Swedish programs that were reviewed. 


THAT THE ALBERTA ECS PROGRAM BE GIVEN THE MANDATE AND THE FUNDS TO 
CONTINUE 


FORMATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAM RATIONALE 


' 


Provincial Rationale 


THE COMPONENTS OF PROVINCIAL PROGRAM RATIONALE HAVE CONSIDERABLE 
MERIT AT THE ABSTRACT LEVEL. THEY ARE WIDELY SUPPORTED BY PROVIN- 
CIAL AND LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. HOWEVER, THEY ARE GENERAL, 
RATHER THAN SPECIFIC, ALLOWING FOR CONSIDERABLE INTERPRETATION. 
THE INTERPRETIVE NATURE OF ECS RATIONALE MAKES IT DIFFICULT TO 
DETERMINE WHETHER RATIONALE IS ACTUALLY BEING IMPLEMENTED. 


Provincial documents give only limited emphasis to philo- 
sophy and goals, and moderate emphasis to basic principles. State- 
ments of rationale are general, rather than specific, allowing for 
considerable interpretation of meaning. 


There was widespread support among both network agency per- 
sonnel, and local program participants for ECS philosophy, goals, 
and basic principles. Among local program participants, 82 per cent 
expressed satisfaction with philosophy, goals and basis principles, 
and 89 per cent expressed the opinion that these are in line with 
sound practices of early childhood development. 


Interviews with network agency personnel suggested that the 
equivocal nature of ECS philosophy and goals has produced uncer- 
tainty and disagreement about whether philosophy and goals were 
actually being implemented. Ambiguities in the areas of age ranges, 
parent involvement, and the relative importance of the health, 
recreational, social and educational components of the program were 
identified. 


At the local level, program participants claimed to have very 
little difficulty understanding and applying ECS philosophy, goals, 
and basic principles. . Eighty-three per cent of local program partici- 
pants find the rationale clear, and 74 per cent expressed no difficulty 
in applying the rationale. Evidence indicates, however that 
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in practice local interpretation of ECS rationale has been broad 
and divergent, and local implementation of ECS rationale has been 
neither unconstrained nor uniform. Areas in which divergent inter- 
pretations and difficulties have occurred include: 


(1) School readiness. Although provincial rationale states 
that ECS is not to be viewed as a downward extension of the school 
system, 21 per cent of local program coordinators emphasized school 
readiness as an important component of local program philosophy, and 
48 per cent of local program participants expressed the opinion that 
ECS should act mainly as preparation for grade one. 


(2) Meeting physical, nutritional, and dental needs of 
children is a priority purpose of the ECS program, according to 
provincial documents, However, only 64 per cent of local program 
participants indicated agreement with this purpose. Thirty-two 
per cent stated that they do not agree with this purpose, 


(3) Parental and community involvement appears to be an 
important aspect of provincial program rationale, However, only 
57 per cent of local program coordinators included statements about 
the role of parents and the community when describing their ration- 
ales. Evidence suggests that local programs have experienced 
varying degrees of difficulty in applying ECS rationale in the area 
of parent involvement. The major barriers to parent involvement 
have been other demands on parents' time, and working parents. 
Thirty-five per cent of local program participants indicated their 
programs have had problems finding sufficient numbers of parent 
volunteers, 50 per cent indicated that more parent volunteers 
are needed, and 60 per cent expressed the opinion that parents 
should become more involved in planning ECS programs. 


THAT THE RATIONALE FOR ECS BE MADE MORE SPECIFIC IN ORDER TO PRO- 
VIDE A FRAMEWORK FOR DEFINING THE DESIRED OUTCOMES TO BE ACHIEVED 
BY NETWORK AGENCIES, AND BY LOCAL PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE. 


The original philosophy, goals, and basic principles of the 
ECS program provided general initial direction for network agencies 
and local programs in the early planning and implementation phases. 
In these early stages of development, the generality of philosophy 
and goals enabled flexibility in a largely unexplored area of pro- 
gram development. . 


After five years of operation the ECS program has reached 
a stage where it can be strengthened by the development of a strong 
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rationale statement which provides more specific direction for 

the program. Part of that statement would provide the basis for 
clarifying outcomes toward which network agencies would strive. 
Another part of it would outline these outcomes for local programs. 
A few would be "universal" outcomes (i.e,, common to all programs) 
while others would illustrate outcomes that might be unigue to 
individual programs, All network and local outcomes would be 
stated as specifically as possible and would be phrased in objec- 
tive terminology, 


THAT THE IMPROVED STATEMENT OF THE ECS RATIONALE SUGGESTED IN 
RECOMMENDATION #2 BE CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATED, CONCISELY WRITTEN IN 
A SINGLE DOCUMENT, AND BROADLY DISSEMINATED TO LOCAL PROGRAMS AND 
OTHER INTERESTED AGENCIES AND INDIVIDUALS, < 


Provincial Priorities 


THERE IS MERIT IN MAINTAINING THE FOLLOWING ECS PRIORITIES: 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN; DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS; AGE GROUPS 
45 TO 55 YEARS FOR NON-DISADVANTAGED, NON-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


Local program participants generally support the ECS 
priorities of handicapped children and economically disadvantaged 
areas. Eighty-eight per cent of respondents indicated that a 
high priority should be on meeting the needs of handicapped children, 
77 per cent indicated that a high priority should be on meeting 
the needs of disadvantaged area children, and 37 per cent indicated 
that a high priority should be on meeting the needs of non-handi- 
capped, non-disadvantaged area children. ; 


Local program participants generally support the ECS 
priority age range of 44 to 5% years, placing top priority on the 
age groups 4-5 years, and 5-6 years. The majority of respondents 
disagreed that ages birth to 3 years should be given high priority. 
Respondents expressed mixed views about the ages 3-4 years and 
6-8 years. Fifty per cent believe ages 3-4 years should receive 
high priority; 44 per cent disagree. Fifty-five per cent believe 
ages 6~7 years should receive high priority; 37 per cent disagree. 
Forty-two per cent believe ages 7-8 years should receive high 
priority; 40 per cent disagree. 


There was greater support for the age range 3-4 years among 
disadvantaged area program coordinators than among non-disadvantaged 
area coordinators, 
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Parents from private programs supported the age ranges 6-8 
years less than did parents from public programs. Private program 
parents expressed the opinion that 6-8 years should be part of 
"regular" school, not ECS. 


THAT ECS MAINTAIN ITS CURRENT PRIORITIES ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
AND DISADVANTAGED AREA PROGRAMS WHILE UNDERTAKING ON AN EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PROJECT BASIS EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM TO INCLUDE BROADER AGE 
RANGES. SUCH EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS SHOULD BE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE 
OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF THE COST EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EXTENDED SER- 
VICES AND SHOULD PRECEDE EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM ON A PROVINCE~ 
WIDE BASIS. 


It is suggested that experimental projects maintain the 
priorities of handicapped children and disadvantaged area programs, 
but expand the age groups. Consideration could be given to the 
following types of projects: (1) In-home family programs for child- 
ren from birth to school entry ages in disadvantaged areas; (2) 
Expansion of ECS programming to include day-care in disadvantaged 
areas; (3) Increased programs that integrate children with handicaps. 


FORMATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: FUNCTIONS, 
TRANSACTIONS, AND ACTIVITIES 


Coordination and Management 


THERE IS SOME INACTION, LACK OF CLARITY, AND OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS 


OF AGENCIES, GROUPS, AND INDIVIDUALS CHARGED WITH THE RESPONSIBILITIES 


OF RECOMMENDING AND SETTING GENERAL POLICY, AND MONITORING AND CON- 
TROLLING POLICY IMPLEMENTATION. 


Evidence suggests that the function of general policy devel- 
opment assigned to the Deputy Ministers of participating departments 
is not operating as intended. (The intended operation is outlined 
on pages .11 and 12 of Operational Plans ) However, although it was 
clearly the intention that Deputy Ministers would coordinate their 
efforts in the setting of general policy, the mechanisms by which 
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this interdepartmental coordination at the deputy ministerial level 
was to take place are not clear, At the present time there appears 
to be some lack of coordination in: (a) considering, on an inter- 
departmental basis, the recommendations made by the ECSCC; (b) 
setting ECS priorities within and among participating departments, 
and allocating departmental resources to meet these priorities. 


ECSCC members indicated that there has been some ambiguity 
about the role of the council in setting policy and making recommen-~ 
dations, The ECSCC was intended to develop specific policy and 
guidelines and make recommendations to the Deputy Ministers. The 
distinction between general policy (to be developed at the Deputy 
Ministerial level) and specific policy (to be developed by the ECSCC) 
has not always been clear. There has been some disagreement 
among ECSCC members about the extent to which they are responsible 
for setting policy. 


THAT THE DEPUTY MINISTERS OF PARTICIPATING DEPARTMENTS APPOINT A 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE (PDMC),. THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE PDMC SHOULD BE GENERAL POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND OVERALL 
MONITORING. THE PDMC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR IMPROVING THE 
COORDINATION OF DEPARTMENTAL ECS PRIORITIES, THE ALLOCATION OF 
DEPARTMENTAL RESOURCES TO MEET ECS PRIORITIES, AND THE OVERALL 
MONITORING OF THE PROGRAM, 


THAT THE POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND MONITORING COMMITTEE UNDERTAKE ON- 
GOING REVIEW OF THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, 
AGENCIES, COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES THAT PROVIDE SUPPORT AND SERVICES 
TO THE ECS PROGRAM. 


The ongoing review should encompass three elements that 
are essential in order to provide direction to a coordinated sy- 


stem of services. (1) Defining the structure and function of each 
component and the line authority and advisory relationships among 
them. (2) Clarifying the roles of directors, coordinators, and 


management functionaries. Such clarification is necessary in order 
to provide a framework for specifying tasks to be accomplished by 
each person, competencies needed to accomplish tasks, and perfor- 
mance indicators of effective and efficient work. (3) Establish- 
ing procedures for monitoring the effectiveness of planning, pro- 
gramming, coordinating, reporting, and budgeting. 


THAT THE ECSCC CONTINUE TO FUNCTION AS AN ADVISORY BODY, MAKING 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS. THE ECSCC SHOULD PROVIDE A MECHANISM FOR: 
(1) THE IDENTIFICATION OF GAPS IN SERVICES OR OVERLAPPING OF SER- 


VICES; (2) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION SHARING; 


(3) COMMUNICATION WITH AND INPUT FROM ECS RELATED ASSOCIATIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS; (4) COMMUNICATIONS, FEEDBACK, AND INPUT FROM THE 
REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS; AND (5) THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GUIDELINES 
FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 


THERE IS A LACK OF CLARITY ABOUT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, AND 
COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF THE ECS PROGRAM. 


Lack of clarity about the roles and responsibilities of 
different organizations was a frequently raised issue during the 
network interviews. Many of the problems faced by the ECSCC and 
the Program Development Committees appear to be related to a 
lack of clear understanding of: ECS goals and intentions; the 
roles of the ECSCC and the Program Development Committees; and 
the roles of different government departments and agencies in sup- 
port of ECS. Network agency personnel recommended that the roles 
of various agencies be clarified, and that each agency develop a 
statement of their activities in relation to ECS. 


Lack of clarity about roles and responsibilities was also 
evident in the responses of local program coordinators, LAC chair- 
persons, and community resource persons. 


THAT THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENT DEPART~- 
MENTS, BRANCHES, AGENCIES, COUNCILS, AND COMMITTEES IN SUPPORT OF 
ECS BE CLARIFIED. 


Clarification of the roles and responsibilities of various 
departments and agencies is an essential first step in establish- 
ing more systematic planning, budgeting, and monitoring. In ac- 
cordance with these roles and responsibilities, participating de- 
partments should undertake to specify yearly priorities and objec- 
tives, to allocate resources to meet priorities and objectives, 
and to plan activities accordingly. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CLARIFICATION OF ECS RATIONALE AND THE 
ROLES OF VARIOUS AGENCIES IN SUPPORT OF ECS, THE RELATIVE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF SERVICES PROVIDED BY AGENCIES IN THE AREAS OF HEALTH, 
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NUTRITION, AND RECREATION SHOULD BE DETERMINED.. IN THE EVENT 
THAT THESE ARE DEEMED COORDINATES TO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, STEPS 
SHOULD BE TAKEN. TO ESTABLISH A COMPREHENSIVE, PROVINCE-WIDE 
SYSTEM OF HEALTH, RECREATIONAL, AND NUTRITIONAL SERVICES FOR ECS 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES, 


THERE IS A LACK OF A CLEARLY DEFINED MANAGEMENT SYSTEM AT THE 
REGIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LEVELS, AND A LACK OF EFFECTIVE COORDINATION 
BETWEEN PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL LEVELS, 


The ECS program initiated in 1973 represents a unique attempt 
to coordinate the services of several government agencies in’ 
delivering programs to children and parents, It has involved a 
concerted effort to decentralize operations to the local level and 
to permit local professionals and lay persons to take an active role 
in program planning and decision making. However, evidence 
provided by this study indicated that better coordination is needed 
at the regional level. Typical problems cited by persons inter- 
viewed included confusion about the role of ECS Branch Zone 
Consultants (i.e., coordination or consultation), lack of results- 
oriented work by Regional Coordinating Committees, lack of a 
clearly defined management system at the regional and provincial 
levels, and lack of effective coordination between provincial and 
local levels. Problems such as these clearly point to the need 
for better leadership at the regional level. 


THAT THE POSITION OF REGIONAL COORDINATOR OF ECS PROGRAMS BE CREATED. 


One coordinator should be appointed for each of the six 
zones. The roles and responsibilities of the Regional Coordinator 
should be clearly those of management at the regional level. Role 
definition should provide the basis for specifying tasks to. be 
accomplished by each regional coordinator, and competencies needed 
to accomplish these tasks. 


Regional Coordinators should be responsible directly to 
the Director of Early Childhood Services. The Director and 
Regional Coordinators should work as a team improving management 
at all levels of the system. 


THAT THE PRESENT ALLOTMENT OF ECS ZONE CONSULTANTS BE RETAINED AND 
THAT THEIR ROLES BE CLEARLY DEFINED AS CONSULTATIVE, 
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The new position of Regional Coordinator has been suggested 


to improve the management of ECS programs at the regional and 
provincial levels. It is hoped that by freeing consultants of 
the need to attend to problems of coordination, more effective 
work can be done as consultants. 


THAT THE DIRECTOR OF EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES, THE REGIONAL 
COORDINATORS, AND LOCAL PROGRAM COORDINATORS WORK TOGETHER TO 
DEVELOP A COMPREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 
SERVICES AT THE PROVINCIAL, REGIONAL AND LOCAL LEVELS. 


The management system developed should involve a systematic 


method of priorizing and listing ECS network objectives and plans, 
specifying the available financial and manpower resources that 
will be utilized to accomplish the objectives, and establishing 

a process of monitoring progress and providing feedback. Key 
elements that the management plan should include are: 


- procedures for setting results-oriented objectives, 

- development of detailed plans to accomplish objec- 
tives 

- assignment of resources to carry out the plans. 

- procedures for reporting progress to the Director. 

- procedures for identifying problems in the day-to- 
day operation of the system, and ways to counteract 
identified problems. 


The management plan should aim to ensure that each Region- 
al Coordinator can systematically plan and effectively manage 
the resources for ECS in his/her region. 


Program Approval 


THE PROGRAM APPROVAL PROCESS HAS IMPROVED SINCE THE PROGRAM BE- 
GAN IN TERMS OF COORDINATION AMONG NETWORK AGENCIES AND PROVIDING 
INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. THE PROCESS, HOWEVER, 
IS COMPLEX AND SLOW. 


The information contained in provincial documents on con- 
ditions for program approval is extensive and comprehensive. 
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Local programs are well informed of the activities of different 
agencies in the approval process. 


The four areas of program approval are now reasonably well 
coordinated in terms of ensuring that the regulations of different 
agencies are met before funds are released to programs. However, 
there is dissatisfaction among many network and local program par- 
ticipants with the complexity and slowness of the process. 


THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE 
INITIATED WITH A VIEW TO MAKING THE COMPLETE PROGRAM APPROVAL PRO- 
CESS MORE EFFICIENT THAN IT PRESENTLY IS. 


Consideration might be given to: (1) designating the ECS 
Branch as the sole contact agency for applications, with appropri- 


ate staff adjustments to accommodate the increased work load; (2) 
shared staffing arrangements between the ECS Branch and other 
Branches that are involved in the approval process; (3) special 


arrangements such as conditional approval for programs in geo- 
graphically isolated areas. 


Providing Funds 


PRESENT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING GRANTS ARE SLOW. THIS IS A PROBLEM 
FOR ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF OPERATORS. 


Approximately one-third of. local program coordinators and 
LAC chairpersons identified delays in the process of issuing funds 
as a problem. Among participants who indicated problems in this 
area, three alternative funding methods were suggested: (1) pro- 
visional payments based on past records; (2) provisional payments 
based on spring enrollment, with adjustments in October or November; 
and (3) minimum base payments for every program, paid early in the 


year, with remainder paid on a per pupil basis in October or November. 


Among network agency personnel one of the most frequently 


cited problems was the slowness with which grants are issued. Delays 


in issuing funds were attributed by network agency personnel to 
four things: (1) late submission of documents by local 
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programs; (2) bureaucratic delays in the approval process; (3) the 
regulation that funds cannot be issued prior to pupil counts made 

on September 30th; and (4) lack of similar priorities among the de- 
partments or branches involved in the approval process (ECS Branch; 
Finance, Statistics and Legislation; Registrar's Office; Homes and 


Institutions Branch; Companies Branch of Consumer and Corporate Af- 
fairs). 


THAT PROCEDURES FOR ISSUING FUNDS TO PROGRAMS ON SEPTEMBER 1ST BE 
DEVELOPED AND IMPLEMENTED, 


Exact procedures and regulations would have to be designed 

by government personnel. However, we suggest that consideration be 
given to start-up grants to cover two months operating costs, to be 
issued on September lst on the basis of: (1) local program evalua- 
tions conducted during June of the preceding ECS year; and (2) spring 
enrollments. Consideration might also be given to implementing mini- 
mum grants for programs under a specified enrollment. Other alter- 
native methods for resolving this problem should be explored. 


THERE IS SUBJECTIVE EVIDENCE THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS 
OF CATEGORY NEEDS HAS RESULTED IN IMPROVED PROGRAMMING. THERE ARE, 
HOWEVER, SPECIFIC PROBLEM AREAS. THESE INCLUDE: INADEQUACY OF 
CATEGORY A FUNDING FOR INTEGRATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN; INADEQUACY, 
IN SOME AREAS, OF CATEGORY B FUNDING FOR MEETING SPECIAL PROGRAM 
NEEDS AND FOR MEETING THE NEEDS OF SOME FAMILIES LIVING IN AREAS 
THAT ARE NOT DESIGNATED AS DISADVANTAGED; LACK OF CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
GRANTS; LACK OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS; AND LACK OF ADEQUATE TRANSPOR- 
TATION GRANTS IN SOME AREAS. 


Differential Funding. Among operators who have had direct 
experience with different funding levels the majority (88 per cent) 
believe that improved programming has resulted. Specific benefits 
include: (1) enabling programs to hire additional staff; and (2) 
enabling programs to purchase special materials. 


Fifty per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons are 
satisfied that present funding formulae represent the best method 
of relating ECS to children's needs. However, 37 per: cent of LAC 
chairpersons and coordinators do not believe that present funding 
formulae represent the best method of relating ECS to children's 
needs. 


Category A Funding. Present Category A funding formulae are 


a 


seen:asS inadequate to meet the costs of integrating handicapped chil- 
dren by 30 per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons. (Forty-five 
per cent of programs in the sample had Category A children enrolled.) 
Twenty-two per cent believe formulae are adequate, and 42 per cent 
don't know or made no response. 


Coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicate that if additional 
funds were available the three priority items would be: increased 
services of professional people for special needs handicapped chil- 
dren; teacher aides; and equipment and materials. 


Forty-seven per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe that Category A children should be eligible for simultan- 
eous funding in more than one ECS program. Thirteen per cent dis- 
agree, and 40 per cent don't know or made no response. 


Screening and Assessment. At the present time there is no 
province-wide comprehensive system for screening and assessing spec- 
ial needs. There is substantial variation across the province in 
screening programs. A number of local health unit personnel indi- 
cated that the reluctance of some health units to engage in wide- 
spread screening is directly related to a lack of adequate follow 
up services. In the absence of adequate follow-up, screening 
results in unnecessary labelling of children. 


Forty-seven per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe supplementary funds should be available for in-depth as- 
sessments of only those children for whom a special program is 
provided. Twenty-three per cent disagree, and 30 per cent don't 
know or made no response. 


Network agency personnel identified two problems in the pro- 
vision of grants for assessing Category A children. First, assess- 
ment grants are not paid unless the assessment indicates that the 
child is eligible for Category A funding. Thus, if the assessment 
indicates that the child is not eligible for Category A funding, 
the cost of the assessment is not paid. Second, the November 30th 
cut-off date for child assessment is too early, particularly in 
rural areas. Because of short staffing persons qualified to conduct 
assessments are sometimes unable to complete these by the November 
30th cut-off date. 


Category B Funding. Respondents expressed some concern that 
Category B funding is not the best method for meeting needs of dis- 
advantaged children. Respondents indicated that: (1) the present 
formula is inadequate to meet special program needs for Category B, 
particularly in non-English speaking areas; and (2) the geographic 
definition of disadvantaged is inadequate to meet the needs of 
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individual families in areas which are not designated | as disadvan- 


‘taged. 


Capital Equipment Grants. Concern was expressed by network 
agency staff over the discontinuation of capital equipment grants, 
except for new centres in disadvantaged areas and Category A prog- 
rams. This was seen as a hardship for private operators in particu- 
lar. 


Seventy-nine per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe that one-time grants should be established for start-up 
costs for any new ECS location, and for additions to existing pro- 
grams for meeting new special needs. Only 4 per cent disagree, and 
17 per cent don't know, or made no response. 


Administrative Costs. Forty-five per cent of coordinators 
and LAC chairpersons believe that present grants inadequately take 
into consideration administrative costs. Twenty per cent disagrée 
and 35 per cent don't know, or made no response. 


Lack of administrative funds for regional coordinating 
committees was a concern expressed by several network agency per- 
sonnel. Thirty-three per cent of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
believe present grants are inadequate to cover the costs of attend- 
ing coordination meetings and producing and distributing regional 
newsletters. Twenty-six per cent disagree, and 41 per cent don't 
know or made no response. 


THAT DIFFERENTIAL FUNDING ON THE BASIS OF CATEGORY NEEDS BE CONTINUED. 


THAT THE CONCEPT OF DISADVANTAGE BE EXAMINED WITH A VIEW TO ESTAB- 
LISHING SEVERAL CRITERIA OF DISADVANTAGE OF WHICH GEOGRAPHIC LOCA- 
TION IS ONLY ONE. 


THAT A CAREFUL PROCESS OF PROBLEM ANALYSIS AND DECISION-MAKING BE 
INITIATED TO REVIEW THE FOLLOWING FUNDING ALTERNATIVES: 

(1) CAPITAL EQUIPMENT GRANTS FOR ALL. PROGRAMS; 

'(2) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS; 


(3) MINIMUM ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS FOR REGIONAL COORDINATING COMMIT ~ 


TEES. 

(4) BUILDING GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS IN AREAS OF NEED; 

(5) FUNDING FOR SIMULTANEOUS ENROLLMENT OF CATEGORY A CHILDREN IN- 
MORE THAN ONE PROGRAM; 


(6) INCREASED TRANSPORTATION GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS; 


(7) PRE-ADMISSION ASSESSMENT GRANTS FOR ALL ASSESSMENTS. IN WHICH 
SCREENING INDICATES THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED, AND/ 


OR CONSULTATION WITH APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL INDICATES 


THAT FURTHER ASSESSMENT IS WARRANTED. 
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The recommended problem analysis process wouid investigate the 
desirability of each of the above alternatives in depth. Cost esti- 
mates and priorities for implementing selected alternatives should 


be specified. 
Providing Information 


DOCUMENTARY DESCRIPTIONS OF AVAILABLE SERVICES AND FUNDS DO NOT 
PROVIDE COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAM OPERATORS . 


The function of providing funds is extensively described 
in the documents. There are, however, gaps in the information 
provided, While grants for children's programming provided 
through the Department of Education are described, the documents 
do not outline funds for adult programming available through the 
Parent Development Unit and Advanced Education and Manpower. 


The Alberta documents give. extensive emphasis to providing 
consultative/technical assistance, but describe only three 
services: ECS Consultants; PDU Consultants; and Field Services 
Branch. However, respondents from seven network agencies indi- 
cated that they provide consultative/technical assistance, upon 
request, to local programs. These were: ECS Branch Central 
Office; ECS Branch Zone Consultants; PDU Consultants; Services 
for the Handicapped; Mental Health Services; Special Education 
Branch; Field Services Branch; Companies Branch; and Regional 
Coordinating Committees. 


Provincial documents do not outline or illustrate mechanisms 
for communicating with or coordinating the services of agencies 
at the local level. Only 30 per cent of local programs described 
intentions to use consultative/technical assistance in proposals 
and renewal applications, and only 30 per cent of coordinators in- 
dicated that they are actually receiving consultative/technical 
assistance. The actual use by local programs of consultative 
services is limited. 


Workshops, seminars, and courses, are available through 
a wide number of agencies. However, these are not described in 
provincial documents. 


Agencies that provide direct services are not described in 
the documents of Alberta. Community resource persons expressed a 
general need for more information at the local level on the services 
and activities of different agencies. 
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THAT SYSTEMATIC WAYS OF PROVIDING INFORMATION TO LOCAL PROGRAMS 
ON THE SERVICES AND FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM DIFFERENT AGENCIES BE 
DEVELOPED. 


We suggest that informational materials (e.g., printed 
resources, audiovisual resources, mass media alternatives) be 
developed to identify the types of services and funds available 
from different agencies, and persons or positions to contact for 
specific types of assistance. These materials should be dis- 
tributed to local programs for the information of staff, LAC 
members, and parents. 


The production and distribution of informational materials 
might be most appropriately carried out at the regional level. 
However, these efforts should be ‘coordinated through the ECS Branch 
Office, with liaison to other provincial departments to ensure: 

(1) that all available services are included, and (2) that programs 


which operate in areas where there are no active regional committees, 


or programs which are not members of regional committees, are not 
overlooked. Appropriate funding for such an undertaking should be 
made available. 


Program Planning 


RECURRENT WEAKNESSES: WERE ASSESSED IN LOCAL PROGRAM PROPOSALS IN 
THE AREAS OF ASSESSING NEEDS, SETTING OBJECTIVES, DEVELOPING 
PLANS FOR MEETING OBJECTIVES, AND EVALUATING OUTCOMES. 


Provincial program rationale emphasizes local initiative 
and diversity of programming in order that parent groups might 
plan and implement programs which meet the identified needs and 
preferences of participants. Within the broad provincial guide- 
lines, it was intended that there be diversity at the local level 
in the goals, policies and programs of ECS. Essential ingredients 
of this diversity were to be the identification, at the local level, 
by local participants, of specific needs of children and parents, 
the establishment of goals, the development of program strategies, 
the marshalling of resources, and the evaluation of the extent to 
which programs achieved stated objectives. 


Although provincial documents describe needs assessment 
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as an essential first step in program planning, they provide only 
moderate amounts of assistance to local programs for conducting 
needs assessments as these relate to students, parents, staff and 


community. 


The majority of program proposals and renewal applications re- 
viewed did not describe active needs of people. Information on needs 
was rated as adequate or better than adequate for only 42 per s 
cent of children's programs; 52 per cent of parents' programs; 
44 per cent of staff programs; and 36 per cent of community pro- 
grams. Only 28 per cent of proposals and renewal applications 
Clearly related identified children's needs to community 
conditions and/or specific interests of parents. In addition, 
only 3 per cent of programs identified special needs of children, 
despite the fact that meeting special needs is identified by 
provincial documents as a priority of the ECS program, and that 
45 per cent of the programs in the sample currently have Category 
A children enrolled, 


Only 30 per cent of proposals and renewal applications 
reflected the input of parents in determining parents' needs. Most 
programs treated the needs for increased knowledge or involvement 
as universal needs, to be met by all programs. 


In stating staff needs, only 24 per cent of program 
proposals and renewal applications reflected specific needs of 
local program staff by describing areas of current weakness. 
Forty-five per cent of programs listed general needs which could 
be regarded as requisite needs for all teachers. Eleven per 
cent of programs listed needs which had nothing to do with the 
knowledge and personal skills of staff. 


Information on program plans contained in proposals and 
applications was rated as adequate or better than adequate for 63 
per cent of children's programs, 66 per cent of parents' programs, 
36 per cent of staff development programs, and 45 per cent of 
community programs. 


Information on evaluation methods contained in proposals 
and renewal applications was generally less than adequate. Ratings 
of adequate or better than adequate were achieved by only 29 per 
cent of children's programs, 15 per cent of parents' programs, 13 
per cent of staff development programs, and 9 per cent of community 
programs. 
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In proposals and renewal applications, the greatest de- 
grees of interrelatedness between needs, objectives, program plans 
and evaluation methods were achieved by the children's programs and 
the parents' programs. These programs were rated as adequate or 
better than adequate for 58 per cent of children's programs and 67 
per cent of parents' programs. Ratings of adequate or better than 
adequate were achieved by only 41 per cent of staff development 
programs, and 43 per cent of community programs. 


THAT STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES AIMED AT PROVIDING THE SKILLS FOR 
IMPLEMENTING ECS RATIONALE BE UNDERTAKEN FOR BOTH FIELD STAFF AND 
LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
TANGIBLE RESOURCES SUCH AS PLANNING MANUALS, GUIDES, COMPETENCY- 
BASED TRAINING MODULES, AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS SHOULD BE DEV- 
ELOPED TO FACILITATE THE TRAINING AND TO PROVIDE ACCESSIBLE LATER 
REFERENCES FOR REGIONAL STAFF AND LOCAL PERSONNEL. 


Staff Development and Training 


C.12 TRAINING AND CONSULTATION PROVIDED TO FIELD STAFF AND LOCAL PROGRAM 


PARTICIPANTS HAS NOT REFLECTED A COMPETENCY-BASED ORIENTATION. THE 
LACK OF TANGIBLE RESOURCES (E.G., PRINTED AND AUDIO-VISUAL MATER- 
IALS) FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT IS NOT CONSISTENT WITH THE STATED RE- 
QUIREMENT THAT ALL ECS STAFF ENGAGE IN SOME FORM OF PLANNED INSER- 
VICE TRAINING. 


The study identified weaknesses in training programs for 
both field staff and local program participants. Provincial docu- 
ments do nuc comprehensively describe available adult training pro- 
grams and activities of agencies in providing training programs. 


Planning difficulties in providing relevant training prog- 
rams for instructional staff were identified by two network agency 
respondents. The ECS program has not developed guidelines for ECS 
staff competencies, which makes it difficult to develop relevant 
training programs. Advanced Education and Manpower, and the ECS 
Branch are presently working on this. 


A major area of weakness identified by both network agency 
personnel and community resource persons was adequate pre-service 
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and inservice training for teachers of Category A needs children. 


Provincial documents provide little assistance to local pro- 
grams in planning for, conducting, and evaluating staff development, 
although the program requires that all ECS staff engage in some 
form of staff development. 


Network agency personnel made the following recommendations: 
(1) competencies for ECS Consultants should be specified, skills as- 
sessed, and a staff development program defined; (2) a single staff 
development program should be designed for both ECS and PDU Consul- 
tants, with joint inservices and workshops; and (3) more staff dev- 
elopment workshops should be provided. 


THAT HIGH PRIORITY BE GIVEN TO THE CURRENT JOINT UNDERTAKING OF THE 
ECS BRANCH, AND ADVANCED EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TO DEVELOP GUIDE~ 
LINES FOR ECS STAFF COMPETENCIES. A DETAILED ANALYSIS SHOULD BE 
MADE OF TRAINING NEEDS, AVAILABLE RESOURCES, AND DESIRABLE RESOURCES; 
THE DESTRABILITY AND FEASIBILITY OF COMPENTENCY-BASED TRAINING 

AND COORDINATED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE DETERMINED; AND 

PLANS SHOULD BE DEVELOPED FOR CONDUCTING MORE COMPREHENSIVE AND 
IMPROVED TRAINING DURING THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR AND THEREAFTER. 


The pursuit of this recommendation will require, among 
other actions: (1) that staff competencies be identified at the 
provincial, regional, and local levels; and (2) that tangible, prac- 
tical resources be produced, particularly for planning and evalua- 
ting local programs. There are identifiable gaps in the area of 
training ECS provincial, regional, and local personnel. For exam- 
ple, the desirable competencies of staff at each of these three 
levels have not been clearly defined in the context of agreed tasks 
that they should be performing. 


Actual resources (e.g., methods, techniques, procedures, 
and instruments) that local personnel can use in all aspects of 
program planning, development, implementation, and evaluation have 
not been made available to assist them in all phases of this cycle. 
Resources should be provided in the following competency areas: 


- developing an explicit rationale and underlying 
philosophy for a local program; 


- determining the general goals of a local program; 


~ planning and conducting needs assessments; 
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- writing needs statements and translating them 
into program outcomes; 


— assessing the characteristics and learning needs 
of individual children and parents; 


~ designing program activities clearly related to 
program outcomes; 


- measuring and reporting the attainment of those 
program outcomes; 


- planning personalized learning experiences keyed 
to individual children's needs; and 


- evaluating the progress of individual children 
and parents. 


Operation of Local ECS Programs 


THERE IS CONSIDERABLE MERIT IN HAVING LOCAL PROGRAMS OPERATED BY 
BOTH SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCALLY INCORPORATED GROUPS. 


The operation of ECS programs by both school boards and local- 
ly incorporated groups was supported by 73 per cent of LAC chair- 
persons, 71 per cent of parents, 54 per cent of teachers, 55 per cent 
of teacher-coordinators, and 49 per cent of coordinators. 


Parents from rural areas were more strongly opposed to having 
local programs operated by school boards only then were parents from 
urban areas. 


In general, programs operated by school boards appear to have 
experienced fewer financial difficulties, fewer problems in the 
hiring of qualified staff, fewer problems in organizing staff dev- 
elopment programs, and more uniform access to the services of pro- 
fessional resource persons than have private programs. However, 
private programs appear to have achieved greater parent involvement 
in decision-making, greater parent participation as volunteers and 
community resource persons, and more effectiveparent involvement in 
sponsoring parent-child development programs, assisting in obtaining 
community resources, and planning for effective communication, than 
have public programs. 
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THAT LOCAL PROGRAMS CONTINUE TO BE OPERATED BY BOTH LOCALLY INCOR- 
PORATED GROUPS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Parent Involvement 


PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS STRONGLY SUPPORTED BY PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS AND HAS CONSIDERABLE MERIT AS AN OBJECTIVE. 
THE CONCEPT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS, HOWEVER, POORLY DEFINED. 
NEITHER PROVINCIAL NOR LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
CLEAR CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING IF THIS OBJECTIVE IS BEING MET. 


There is general ambiguity and disagreement among partici- 
pants at both provincial and local levels about: (1) the desirabil- 
ity of parent involvement; (2) the types of parent involvement that 
should be encouraged or required; (3) the extent of parent involve- 
ment that should be required in each program area; and (4) who 
should be responsible for planning for parent involvement. 


The majority of parents (87 per cent) have found their in- 
volvement with ECS satisfying. Only 10 per cent of parents would 
like to be less involved in ECS activities than they have been. 
The majority of local program participants expressed positive opi- 
nions on the outcomes of parent involvement. Approximately 90 per 
cent believe that ECS programs are more effective when parents 
participate. 


THAT ECS CONTINUE TO EMPHASIZE PARENT INVOLVEMENT AS AN OBJECTIVE 
OF LOCAL PROGRAMS, BUT MORE CLEARLY DEFINE AND ILLUSTRATE WHAT IS 
MEANT BY PARENT INVOLVEMENT, AND DEVELOP AND HELP LOCAL PROGRAMS 
IMPLEMENT CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR DETERMINING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF VARIOUS PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES. 


FORMATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPATE. 


The vast majority of local program participants, and grade 
one teachers interviewed believe that ECS has been effective in 
helping children improve in the areas of language appreciation, 
social behaviour, number skills, fine motor skills, behaviour ina 
classroom setting, gross motor skills, language skills, classifica- 
tion and ordering skills, emotional behaviour, spatial relations 
skills, aesthetic appreciation, and temporal relations skills. 
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The most effective outcome areas have been language apprec- 
jation and social behavior. The least effective outcome areas 
have been aesthetic appreciation and temporal relations skills. 


The majority of local program participants also believe 
that ECS has had a positive effect upon grade one programs (78 per 
cent). One hundred per cent of the grade one teachers interviewed 
agree. 


Although there is evidence that ECS has had a positive 
effect on children who participate, there is a paucity of objec- 
tive data on the direct impact of local ECS programs on children. 
Although the perceptions of local program participants were collec- 
ted, these data are subjective. 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS EFFECTIVELY IM- 
PROVED PARENTS' KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR CHILDREN, THEIR CAPACITY TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT, AND THEIR COMPETENCIES FOR WORK 
ING WITH CHILDREN. 


The majority of local program particpants believe that ECS 
has been effective in: improving parents’ knowledge of their 
children (87 per cent); increasing children's abilities to relate 
positively to their families and the community as well as strengthen- 
ing the capacity of families to contribute to child development 
(79 per cent); and improving parents' competencies for working with 
children (72 per cent). 


SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD A POSITIVE 
EFFECT ON PARENTS IN THE AREAS OF IMPROVING SKILLS IN GROUP WORK, 
FOSTERING RESPONSIBLE ATTITUDES, AND IMPROVING NUTRITIONAL HABITS. 


Two thirds of local program participants believe that ECS 
has been effective in: improving parents' skills in group work 
and knowledge of committee structure (67 per cent); fostering 
responsible attitudes toward society and stimulating people to work 
together toward solution of community problems (67 per cent); and 
improving nutritional habits. 
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SUBJECTIVE DATA INDICATE THAT THE ECS PROGRAM HAS HAD ONLY LIMITED 
EFFECT ON PARENTS' ABILITIES TO OBTAIN DENTAL CARE, MEDICAL HELP, 
SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS, OR LEGAL SERVICES. 


Less than half of local program participants believe that ECS 
has been effective in the following areas: attaining better dental 
care (46 per cent); obtaining medical help (31 per cent); obtaining 
social service benefits (17 per cent); and obtaining legal services 
(8 per cent). 


THAT SUBJECTIVE DATA ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INDIVIDUAL ECS PROGRAMS 
BE VALIDATED BY SYSTEMATICALLY COLLECTING OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE OF 
THEIR IMPACT ON CHILDREN AND PARENTS. (THE COLLECTION OF OBJECTIVE 
IMPACT DATA WAS NOT POSSIBLE WITHIN THE TIME AND COST CONSTRAINTS 
OF THIS STUDY.) 


We are not recommending a standardized procedure of collecting 
comparable impact data across all local ECS programs. Although such 
an undertaking would enable the aggregation of province-wide findings 
for different types of programs, its success would be limited by the 
level of local acceptance and by the amount of consultative and 
technical assistance available to assist local programs. Rather, we recom- 
mend that a representative sample of local programs be selected to 
collect objective data on children and parent outcomes. Each program 
in the sample would receive consultative and technical assistance 
in the use of instruments and procedures for collecting more objec- 
tive data on their programs' impact. Each program would then tailor 
an evaluation approach appropriate to its desired goals and outcomes 
for children and parents. 


THAT DURING THE NEXT YEAR A SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION STUDY BE CAREFULLY 
DESIGNED AND INITIATED TO ASSESS CHILD AND PARENT OUTCOMES PRODUCED 
BY A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF LOCAL ECS PROGRAMS. SUCH A STUDY 
SHOULD ALSO PROVIDE BASELINE INFORMATION FOR A LONGITUDINAL INVES~ 
TIGATION OF ECS EFFECTS AND A COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF 
SOCIETAL COSTS OF THE ECS PROGRAM AND THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES NOT SERVED BY LOCAL PROGRAMS. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES PROGRAM IN ALBERTA 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


INTRODUCTION 


In March 1973, after several years of considering provincial 
support for early childhood educational services, the Government of 
Alberta released the following policy statement: 


Beginning the school year 1973-74, the Department 

of Education, in conjunction with other Departments 

of Government will support on a selective basis, 
public and separate school districts and non-profit 
making private institutions, agencies or individuals 
that offer approved Early Childhood Education Programs 


This chapter presents a chronological overview of significant events 
leading up to the establishment of the Alberta ECS program in March 
1973 as well as events occurring between March 1973 and December 
1976. The decision to prepare a chronology of significant events 
was based on the assumption that an understanding of past conditions 
and transactions would help establish a basis for recommending 
changes in the future. The preparation of a chronology was seen as 


‘an essential first step in the evaluation of the Alberta ECS program. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. The data contained in the chronology were de- 


rived from a wide variety of documents including letters, inter-office 
memoranda, written policy statements, minutes of meetings, plans, 
position papers and reports prepared by various professional and lay 


1 
Alberta, Government of Alberta, Operational Plans for Early 
Childhood Services (March 1973), p. 5. 
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individuals, organizations, Department of Education personnel, and 
newspaper articles. 


Design. It was the intent of the chronology to provide a 
descriptive narrative. There were two criteria for the selection 
of material and preparation of the report: (1) only those documents 
contributing information about historical aspects were to be selected 
and reviewed thoroughly; (2) pertinent data was to be synthesized to 
provide a comprehensive overview of chronological events in the 
development of the program. 


Data Collection Procedures. In collecting data for the 
chronology, files in the offices of the ECS Branch in Edmonton were 
searched and letters requesting pertinent documents were sent to 
the Alberta Teachers' Association (ATA) and the Alberta School 
Trustees' Association (ASTA). A wide variety of documents was 


reviewed and these documents were supplemented by personal interviews 
with key persons. 


The chronology of events leading to the establishment of 
the Alberta ECS program was prepared by Dr. J. Seguin under contract 


to CIR. The chronology of events from March 1973 to December 1976 
was prepared by Dr. L. Dryden. 


Data Analysis Procedures. In order to validate the inform- 
ation contained in the chronologies, the initial drafts of the pre- 
and post-1973 chronologies were submitted to a review panel. CIR 
personnel relied on the assistance of the ECS Evaluation Steering 
Committee in selecting the panel members. The following persons were 
included in the panel: Dr. H.I. Hastings, Director, Early Childhood 
Services; Dr. J.S. Hrabi, Associate Deputy Minister, Alberta Educa-~ 
tion; Dr. E.K. Hawkesworth, Deputy Minister, Alberta Education; Mr. 
John Lackey, Director, Preventive Social Services; Mr. N.W. Findlay, 
Program Planner, Alberta Social Services and Community Health; Mr. 

K. McKie, Supervisor of Special Education; Dr. J. Pettifor, Psycholo- 
gist, Mental Health Services; Mrs. B. Youck, President, Parent Co- 
operative Kindergartens of Greater Edmonton; Dr. D. Berghofer, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Advanced Education; and Dr. B. Keeler, 
Alberta Teachers' Association. 


Each panel member was contacted and requested to carefully 
read the draft documents and note any errors or omissions. Final 
drafts were then written. 
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Reporting Format, The complete chronologies of significant 
events leading up to and following the establishment of the Alberta 
ECS program have been placed in the Alberta Education Library. A 
summary of these chronologies is presented in the following pages. 
Two questions are addressed: (1) What were the significant events 
leading to the establishment of the Early Childhood Services Program 
in Alberta? and (2) What were the significant events in the Alberta 
ECS Program between March 1973 and December 1976? 


THE FINDINGS 


Pre March 1973. What were the significant events 
leading to the establishment of the Early Childhood 


Services (ECS) Program in Alberta? 
EARLY BEGINNINGS: 1900-1939 
DATE EVENT 


Alberta's first kindergarten dates back to 
the early years of the century in Lethbridge. 


1912 The Edmonton Public School Board established 
kindergartens in three schools. The program 
was abandoned in 1921. 


1919 A commercial kindergarten was started by 
Margaret Potts in Calgary. 


1939 The Tom Thumb Kindergarten for underprivi- 
ledged children was founded in Calgary. 


PUBLICLY-FUNDED KINDERGARTENS IN THE 
CALGARY SCHOOL SYSTEM: 1941-1954 


DATE EVENT 


September 1941 The first kindergarten class, under the 
jurisdiction of the Calgary Public School 
Board, was opened. 


1944 A second kindergarten, under Calgary Public 
School Board sponsorship, was opened. 
Between 1944 and 1953 Calgary Public School 
Board policy permitted kindergarten classes 
where classroom space was available, and 
enrollment sufficient. 


DATE 


1947 


1953 


1954 


DATE 


1954 


1955 


1955 


1957 


1959 


1960-61 


1962 


1963 


1964 
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' EVENT 


The Calgary Public School Board had twelve 
kindergartens. 


The Department of Education discontinued grants 
to support the kindergarten classes under the 
Calgary Public School Board. 


The Calgary Public School Board withdrew from 
the operation of kindergartens. 


COMMUNITY KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT: 1954-1964 


EVENT 


Fifteen community kindergartens were organized 
in Calgary. 


Provincial legislation governing kindergarten 
classes in Alberta was contained in the School 
Act. There were no provisions for public 
funding. 


The Alberta Federation of Home and School 
Associations (AFHSA) passed a resolution calling 
for a curriculum for kindergartens. 


The AFHSA passed a resolution calling for 
kindergarten rooms. 


There were thirty-one Calgary community kin- 
dergartens. 


The community kindergarten movement in Calgary 
had expanded to eighty-two classes. 


An order-in-council transferred jurisdiction for 
privately operated kindergartens in Alberta from 
the Welfare Department to the Education 
Department. 


The Department of Education released its 
Kindergarten Manual. 


The University of Alberta (Calgary) introduced 
its first full course for the preparation of 
kindergarten teachers. 
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THE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION MOVEMENT: 1964-1969 


DATE 


1964 
March 1965 


1965 
June ll, 1965 
December 20, 1966 


November 19, 1966 
October 1967 
January 1968 4 
April 25, 1968 
May 9, 1969 


June 1969 


June 24, 1969 


‘EVENT 


Dr. W.H. Worth addressed the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association (ASTA) on the topic 
The Critical Years. 


The ASTA commissioned Dr. Worth to prepare a 
plan for a three-phase study on early child- 
hood education. 


The Calgary Separate School Board established 
primary classes in selected schools. 


Calgary Public School Board approved a kinder- 
garten early primary experimental program. 


The ASTA sent a brief to the government to 
support kindergartens. 


The new Preventive Social Measures Act allowed 
for kindergartens to be established for 
"culturally deprived" children. 


In response to an ATA brief requesting provinci- 
ally funded kindergartens, the government stated 
that they recognized the values of kindergartens. 


The Alberta Federation of Home and School 
Associations (AFHSA) presented a brief to the 
government calling for publicly supported 
kindergartens. , 


The Edmonton Public School Board voted to 
establish an experimental kindergarten. 


A meeting of the Department. of Education 
Kindergarten Committee was held. 


The Commission on Education Planning was 
established by or@gr-in-council. 


The Edmonton Public School Board approved 
kindergarten programs in four centres. 


DATE 


September 1969 
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EVENT 


A Position Paper on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion was drafted by Dr. E.J.M. Church. 


STUDIES AND PILOT PROJECTS: 1969-1971 


‘DATE 


1969 


1969 
1969 
April 1970 


1970 


May 12, 1970 


1970 
October 1970 


1970 


December 29, 1970 


“EVENT 


The Commission on Educational Planning began 
its work by appointing three task forces. 


The Department of Education completed a 
proposed new school act. No mention was 
made of kindergartens. 


The Provincial Government announced some 
financial help for pre-Grade 1 pilot 
programs in Edmonton and Calgary. 


The Alberta Teachers' Association submitted 
a brief entitled: Teaching and Learning/ 
1999, 


The Minister of Education issued requests 
for proposals for two-year government-funded 
pre-school pilot projects to be operated in 
the inner-city cores of Edmonton and Calgary. 


The Canadian Committee of Early Childhood 
Education presented a brief entitled Educa- 
tion for the Eighties to the Commission on 
Education Planning. 


The New School Act was enacted. Under one 
provision The Kindergarten Regulations were 
formulated. 


The Calgary Separate School Board agreed to 
make one of its schools available, rent free, 


. for a kindergarten. 


At the ASTA Annual Convention the trustees 
adopted a pre-school resolution. 


The Education Minister announced the approval 
of some projects initiated by school boards 
under the Innovative Projects Fund. 


' DATE 


February 18, 1971 


1971 


February 22, 1971 


March 9, 1971 


August 15, 1971 


May 18, 1971 


June 19, 1971 


rs se 


' EVENT 


A report entitled Preschool Education in 
Alberta with Special Reference to the 
Involvement of the Provincial Government 
was submitted by Dr. Church to the Minister 
of Education. 


A Position Paper entitled Organizing a 
Province-Wide System of Education to Accom- 
modate the Emerging Future was prepared by 
Dr. L.W. Downey for the Commission of 
Educational Planning. 


The Commission on Educational Planning N-12 
Education Task Force released interim 
proposals. 


A Department of Education report on 
Estimated Capital Cost of Introducing a 
Province-Wide Kindergarten System was sent 
to the Minister of Education. 


The Cooperative Early Childhood Education 
Project was started. 


The Minister of Education disbanded the 
Department of Education Early Childhood 


‘Education Committee. 


The Minister of Education announced the 
formation of an Advisory Committee on Early 
Childhood Education. 


TOWARD EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES: 1971-1973 


‘DATE 


September 1971 


1971-72 


October 1971 


October 22, 1971 


EVENT 


An Innovative Project, Early Childhood 
Development Through Use of Environmental 
Control Centres was approved. 


The Edmonton Separate School Board extended 
its existing kindergarten policy. 


The Alberta Association for Young Children 
(AAYC) was formed. 


Dr. E. Church submitted to the Minister of 
Education A Resume of Early Childhood Edu- 
cation; Present Status, Future Plans and 
Estimated Costs in Establishing a Publicly 
Supported Kindergarten Program. 


DATE 


November 1971 


January 21, 1972 


January 25, 1972 


February 12, 1972 


March 19-23, 1972 


March 28, 1972 


June 22, 1972 


April 1972 


May 11, 1972 


June 16, 1972 


August 1972 


September 1972 
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' EVENT 


A feasibility study entitled An Integrated 
Approach to Early Childhood Education by Dr. M. 
Horowitz was submitted to the Alberta School 
Trustees' Association. 


The first meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Early Childhood Education was held in Edmonton. 


The Minister of Education stated that the 
Provincial Government had an open mind on early 
childhood education. 


The Alberta Human Resources Research Council 
released a booklet, Alberta, 1971: Toward a 
Social Audit (A Report to the People of 
Alberta about the quality of Life in Alberta) 
by Dr. L.W. Downey. 


The ATA sponsored its Second Alberta Seminar 
on Education Finance. 


The second meeting of the Advisory Committee 
on Early Childhood Education was held. 


A report on the Feasibility of a System-Wide 
Kindergarten Program was received and considered 
by the Edmonton Public School Board. 


The Canadian Committee on Early Childhood called 
for the establishment of a Federal Bureau of 
Child Development. 


The Minister's Advisory Committee on Early 
Childhood Education held its third meeting. 


The Commission of Educational Planning released 
its report entitled A Choice of Futures, referred 
to as the Worth Report. 


The Alberta Human Resources Research Council 
submitted an evaluation report entitled An Early 
Childhood Pilot Project in Calgary and Edmonton. 


A paper entitled Reorganization of the Department 
of Education was distributed among the Department 
of Education staff. 
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‘DATE EVENT 
October 1, 1972 Dr. H.I. Hastings was appointed Director of. 


Early Childhood Services. 


October 1972 The Parent Cooperative Kindergarten Association 
of Greater Edmonton submitted a brief to the 
government. 

October 13, 1972 An ASTA brief indicated the Association's 


support for universal kindergartens for 
children aged four-and-a~half years. 


October 15, 1972 The Alberta Catholic School Trustees' Associa- 
tion recommended that universal kindergartens 
be instituted no later than the fall of 1973. 


October 1972 The ATA submitted a brief endorsing the concept 
of universal kindergartens. 


November 14, 1972 Opportunities for Infants: A Policy Paper by 
L.W. Downey Research Associates Ltd., was sub- 
mitted to the government. 


November 1972 A paper entitled A Proposal Regarding the 
Systematic Implementation of Early Childhood 
Services in the Province of Alberta was 
released within the Department of Education. 


November 24-25, 1972 The Minister's Advisory Committee on Early 
Childhood Education held its fourth meeting. 


November 27, 1972 Harold Gunderson, President of ASTA stated his 
opposition to universal kindergarten. 


December 18, 1972 The Alberta Association for Young Children (AAYC) 
submitted a brief to the Department of Education. 


January 18, 1973 The ASTA Education Council received and discussed 
a report which they had commissioned entitled 
Integrated Services Approach to Early Childhood. 


January 18, 1973 The Minister's Advisory Committee on Early 
Childhood Education held its fifth meeting. 
A confidential paper Possible Operational Plans 
for Early Childhood Services was discussed. 


DATE 


February 23, 1973 


February 27, 1973 


March 2, 1973 


March 5, 1973 


March 12, 1973 


Post March 1973. 
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EVENT 


The Calgary Public School Board approved a 
universally available, but optional, 
kindergarten program. 


The Minister's Advisory Committee on Early 
Education held its sixth meeting. The February 
1973 draft of Operational. Plans for Early 
Childhood Services was presented. 


The Provincial Treasurer announced the provis- 
ion of $4.9 million for the launching of a 
phased, comprehensive early childhood program. 


The Alberta Association of Social Workers sub- 
mitted a brief to the government in response to 
A Choice of Futures. 


Education Minister L.D. Hyndman outlined a 
comprehensive Early Childhood Services program 


to commence in September 1973. 


What were the significant events in 


the Alberta ECS program between March 1973 and December 


1976? 


THE FIRST CALENDAR YEAR OF IMPLEMENTATION: 1973 


DATE 


March 12, 1973 


May 18, 1973 


June 1, 1973 


June 5, 1973 


' EVENT 


The Minister of Education (L.D. Hyndman) for- 
mally announced the establishment of the 
Alberta Early Childhood Services (ECS) Program. 


The Early Childhood Services Coordinating 
Council (ECSCC) was officially established by 
Ministerial Order. 


A brief prepared by the Edmonton Social Plan- 
ning Council Task Force on Early Childhood 
Services (ESPCTF) was submitted to the ECS 
Branch. 


The Director of Special Education (E.J. Church) 
formally announced the dissolution of the 
Minister's Advisory Committee on Early Child- 
hood Education (MACECE) . 
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DATE "EVENT 


July 26, 1973 A brief prepared by the Communities Organi- 
zation for Inefficient Learners (COIL) was 
submitted to the ECS Branch. 


October 1, 1973 The first ECS progress report entitled 
Early Childhood Services Progress Report: 
October 1, 1973, was released. 


December 17, 1973 The Calgary Early Childhood Services Coor- 
: dinating Committee submitted a brief to the 
members of the ECSCC. 


THE SECOND CALENDAR YEAR OF IMPLEMENTATION: 1974 
DATE EVENT 


January 10, 1974 The Minister of Education (L.D. Hyndman) 
announced an expansion of ECS to provide 
universal access for all children in the 
province aged 4-1/2 to 5-1/2 years. 


March 22, 1974 An ECS Task Force Committee on Differentiated 
Staffing or Competencies Required of ECS 
Staff was established. 


June 25, 1974 The second ECS progress report entitled 
Early Childhood Services, A Progress Report 
to 25th June 1974, was released. 


November 1974 The ECS Task Force on Differentiated Staffing 
or Competencies Required of ECS Staff was 
established. 


THE THIRD CALENDAR YEAR OF IMPLEMENTATION: 1975 


DATE EVENT 

May 14, 1975 ECS Coordinators employed by school boards 
within the Department of Education Regional 
Zone Three submitted a brief to the ECSCC. 


September 5, 1975 A brief prepared by the Calgary Kindergarten 
Teachers’ Association (CKTA) was submitted 
to the ECSCC. 


September 5, 1975 The Early Childhood Services Task Force on 
Teacher Competencies Summary of Field Survey 
Report was submitted to the ECSCC. 


DATE 


September 5, 1975 


October 1975 


November 18, 1975 


December 15, 1975 
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' EVENT 


The Lethbridge Pre-School Services Project 
submitted a brief to the ECSCC. 


A third progress report entitled Farly 
Childhood Services: A Progress Report from 
September 1, 1974 to August 31, 1975 was 
released. 


The OECD External Examiners' Report on 
Education Policy in Canada acknowledged 
that Alberta ECS plan seemed to merit wide- 
spread copying. 


The School Act was amended to give school 
boards the initial authority and the power 
to contract with incorporated local parent- 
community groups. 


THE FOURTH CALENDAR YEAR OF IMPLEMENTATION: 1976 


DATE 


January 1976 


February 12, 1976 


April 1976 


Fall 1976 


September 1976 


December 1, 1976 


EVENT 


Report on Non-Users of ECS in Zones One and 
Two was completed. 


A Ministerial Order revising role and res- 
ponsibility of the ECSCC was issued. 


A position paper of the Early Childhood 
Education Council of the ATA was released. 


The Early Childhood Services Task Force 
Report on Teacher Competencies was released. 


A fourth progress report entitled Early 

Childhood Services, Progress Report from 
September 1, 1975 to August 31, 1976 was 
released. 


A Report on the Disadvantaged Area Study, 
undertaken by G.S. Gokiert, an ECS Consult- 
ant, was presented to the ECSCC. 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has presented a brief chronological overview 
of significant events leading up to the establishment of the ECS 
program in March 1973, and events occurring between March 1973 and 
December 1976. 


Provincial funding of early childhood programs on a province- 
wide basis is a recent phenomenon. Public funded kindergartens were 
operated in selected schools of the Calgary Public School Board 
between 1941 and 1954, but were discontinued when provincial grants 
were withdrawn. Between 1954 and 1964 privately funded community 
kindergartens, under the jurisdiction of the Welfare Department 
until 1962 when they were transferred to Education, expanded. The 
years 1964 to 1969 saw increased support for publicly funded kinder- 
gartens from school boards and education-related professional asso- 
ciations. Studies were commissioned and briefs and position papers 
were submitted to the government by the ASTA, the ATA, and the AFHSA. 
School boards established a number of experimental programs. 


The government responded to the apparent popular interest 
in publicly funded kindergartens by establishing task forces and 
making limited funds available for pilot projects. In 1971 the 
findings and proposals of the task forces were submitted, and during 
the next two years plans were developed to implement an early child- 
hood program. During this time, stakeholder groups and interested 
individuals continued to submit briefs and proposals. Kindergarten 
programs expanded in a number of school systems. In 1972 a Director 
of Early Childhood Services was appointed, and in March 1973 the 
government formally announced the establishment of the Alberta Early 
Childhood Services Program. 


The conceptual framework of the program extended beyond the 
traditional kindergarten. The program sought to integrate recrea- 
tional, social, health, educational and other services for young 
children and their families. The initial program focussed on children 
ages 44 to 55 years, and made handicapped and children living in 
disadvantaged areas first priorities. The ECS program was eventually 
to expand to include all children ages 0 to 8 years. In January 1974, 
the Minister of Education announced the expansion of ECS to provide 
universal access to all children in the province aged 4% to 54 years. 


The program has involved a variety of government departments 
and agencies. It has been guided by an inter-agency Coordinating 
Council which met 16 times between March 1973 and December 1976, and 
by the Early Childhood Services Branch of the Department of Education. 
The direction of the program, including rationale, activities, and 
outcomes, is the subject of this study, and is addressed in the 
chapters that follow. 


Lt 


DESCRIPTION OF INTENDED PROVINCIAL PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter II focuses on the intended Alberta ECS program, as 
described in provincial documents. The information contained in 
this chapter contributes to the fulfillment aes two of the study's 
five general purposes listed on page 3. 


Purpose #1: 


Purpose #4: 


Data Sources. 


To describe and validate the description 
of the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the 
intended Alberta ECS program in terms of 
the degree of emphasis which provincial 
documents give to selected program 
components. 


To determine logical and empirical consis- 


‘tencies between and among the components of 


the intended and observed Alberta ECS program. 
Specifically, the chapter reports con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies among 


intended program components described 
in provincial documents. 


METHODOLOGY | 


The descriptive and quantitative findings 


reported in this chapter are based on the information contained in 
25 provincial documents, selected by the Evaluation Steering Com- 
mittee as being representative of the intended ECS program. The 
criterion for selection was that the document be readily available 
to local programs or other interested persons. The documents 


included: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Vs. 
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Access/ECS Take Time VTR Series and Accompanying 
Monographs (44 segments). 


Appendix: The Department of Education Act: Alberta 
Grants Order. No date. 


Application for Category "A" Grants - 1977/78. 
Informational Bulletin. March 1977.. 


Coordinated Delivery of Services to Young Children 
with Special Needs. Monograph. November 1, 1975. 


Early Childhood Services: A Progress Report From 
September 1, 1974 to August 31, 1975. 


Early Childhood Services: A Progress Report to 
25th June 1974, 


Early Childhood Services Community Resources Guide. 
June 1976. 


Early Childhood Services Grants and Conditions for 
Approval of Programs. No date, 


Early Childhood Services Grants for In-Home and 
Centre Programs and Conditions of Approval. 


March 1977. 


Early Childhood Services Physical Resources Guide. 
No date. 


Early Childhood Services Program and Services Guide. 
December 1974. 


Early Childhood Services: A Progress Report From 
September 1, 1975 to August 31, 1976. 


Early Childhood Services Orientation Guide. 
May 1976. 


Early Childhood Services Submission.to ECS Proposal 
Review Committee. Mimeograph. No date. 


Early Childhood Services Timeline for Submission of 
Essential Documents. March 1977. 


ECS Administrative Bulletin. March 1977. 


Guidelines for Program Development in Early Childhood 
Services. Monograph. September 16, 1976. 
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18. Incorporation Under the Societies Act. No date. 


19. Operational Plans for Early Childhood Services. 
March 1973. 


20. Organizing an ECS Program. April 1976. 
21. Parent Development Unit Handouts. 


22. Provincial ECS Coordinating Council Minutes. August 
29, 1973 to December 1, 1976 (Meetings 1 to 16). 


23. Renewal Application for Private Operators of Early 
Childhood Services (1976-77). Mimeograph. No date. 


24. Renewal Application for Public Operators of Farly 
Childhood Services (1976-77). Mimeograph. No date. 


25. Teacher Approval Information Package. March 1977. 


The Instrument. Instrument #1, Content Analysis Checklist 
for Analysing Provincial Policy Documents (see Appendix A, 
Technical Report) was developed by CIR staff to collect the data 
summarized in this chapter. This checklist identifies 110 possible 
components of early childhood programs. The list of components 
was compiled from: (1) components identified in a wide range of 
documents supplied to CIR by early childhood programs in Canada, 
the United States, Britain, Australia, and Sweden; (2) suggestions 
of the Evaluation Steering Committee; and (3) suggestions of ECS 
Branch personnel. 


Instrument #1 was designed to allow for an assessment of 
the degree of emphasis given each component by provincial policy 
documents. The following rating scale was used: (1) no mention 
of this component; (2) limited emphasis given to this component; 
(3) moderate emphasis given to this component; (4) much emphasis 
given to this component; and (5) extensive emphasis given to this 
component. Each component was assigned a rating of 1, 2, 3, 4 or 
5 in accordance with the degree of emphasis given that component 
in the documents. For components discussed in more than one 
document, single composite ratings were made. 


A list of indicators of emphasis was used to guide the 
rating of each component. These included: (1) technical format 
(e.g. headings, colour, italics, scoring, etc.); (2) repetition; 
(3) use of words denoting emphasis or importance; (4) length of 
description; (5) amount of detail provided; (6) clarity of 
description; and (7) the publication of a separate document, or 
documents to describe a component. 
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Data Collection Procedures. Instrument #1 was implemented 
by one CIR staff member who read and assessed the documents for 
degree of emphasis given each component. Ratings were periodically 
reviewed to ensure that the judgement of the staff member did not 
change over time. After all ratings had been made, they were again 
reviewed, and final ratings were assigned each component. These 
final ratings were not altered in any way during subsequent por- 
tions of the study. 


Data Analysis Procedures, The implementation of the check- 
list produced an emphasis rating for each component. The ratings 
given individual components were then compared to determine the 
relative importance of each, and components were compared for 
consistencies and inconsistencies. 


Limitations. The information presented in this chapter 
is based solely on the documents reviewed. It should be kept in 
mind that these documents are only one source of information about 
the intended ECS program. The documents which were reviewed were 
selected because they are the most widely circulated publications. 
They are readily available to persons seeking information on the 
ECS program, and as such represent the major documentary sources 
upon which people become informed about what the ECS program is 
intended to be. There are a large number of other publications 
which are not widely circulated, and which were, therefore, 
not included in the document review. 


It should also be noted that documents are only one repre- 
sentation of intentions. Other possible sources of information 
about intentions would include (1) the interpretations of indivi- 
duals or groups about the intended ECS program; and (2) undocu- 
mented planning and program development activities. Perceptions 
of program participants about intentions and activities are 
presented in subsequent sections of this report. 


In interpreting the information contained in this chapter, 
two limitations should be kept in mind: (1) The absence of 
documentary emphasis does not necessarily mean that the component 
is absent from the program. It merely indicates that the component 


is not emphasized in the documents reviewed; and (2) the documentary 
representation of intentions does not necessarily reflect individual 


interpretations about the intended ECS program, nor does it reflect 
undocumented planning and program development activities. 


Reporting Format. The information derived from the review 
of documents is reported in the following pages. For each 
category two questions are addressed: (1) To what extent do 
provincial documents emphasize each component? and (2) Is the 
documentary presentation of components consistent? 
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COMPONENTS OF THE RATIONALE FOR 
HE TOTAL PROVINCIAL ECS PROGRAM 
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THE FINDINGS 


The intended Alberta ECS program, as portrayed in provincial 
documents, is described below in terms of the three major considera- 
tions of this study: program rationale; functions, transactions, 
and activities; and outcomes. Under each of these headings, two 
major categories of components are discussed: network management 
components; and local program components. Network management com- 
ponents are those components which are involved in maintaining a 
network or group of individual ECS programs. Local program compon- 
ents are those components which are involved in maintaining an indi- 
vidual ECS program. 


Rationale 


Intended Network Rationale 


Description. To what extent do provincial documents 
emphasize the rationale for the total provincial ECS 
program? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to each component 
of provincial program rationale is shown in Figure 2. 


Philosophy as part of provin- 
cial program rationale 


Goals as part of provincial 
program rationale 


Basic principles as part of 
provincial program rationale 


Assumptions implicit in the 
provincial program rationale 


Theoretical and/or empirical 
basis on which the provincial 
program was designed 


NO 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 2 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ON THE 
RATIONALE FOR THE TOTAL PROVINCIAL ECS PROGRAM 


LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 
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The statements of rationale contained in the documents are 
of two types: (1) the rationale for the total program in terms 
of what the program considers desirable and hopes to achieve for 
the client group of children and parents; and (2) the rationale 
for the total program in terms of organization, planning, and 
implementation. The documents give limited emphasis to the first 
type of rationale, which is presented primarily in terms of 
philosophy and goals. The second type of rationale receives 
moderate emphasis and is presented primarily in terms of principles. 


The review of documents revealed no emphasis upon the 
theoretical/empirical basis on which the program was designed. It 
was noted, however, that the Introduction to Operational Plans 
refers to a number of documents which “provided the major basis 
for statements of government policies contained in this paper." 

{(p. 1) These documents, which were not included in our review, did 
give emphasis to the theoretical and empirical aspects of early 
childhood growth and development.: 


Consistency. Is there consistency among the com- 
ponents of provincial program rationale, as pre- 
sented in provincial documents? 


The components of provincial program rationale are generally 
consistent, although somewhat ambiguous. Three factors contribute 
to this ambiguity. First, although presented under separate head- 
ings, the documents do not clearly distinguish between philosophy, 
goals, and basic principles. Operational Plans refers to the 
statement "to strengthen the sense of dignity and self-worth within 
the child and his family" as the main purpose of ECS (p. 3), as the 
major long-range goal of ECS (p. 4), and as the philosophy for ECS 
(p. 5). The distinction between philosophy and goals is compounded 
when the philosophy "to strengthen the sense of dignity and self- 
worth within the child and the child's family" is cited as the 
rationale for the long-range goal "to strengthen the sense of dig- 
nity and self-worth within the child and his family." (Operational 
Plans, pp. 4,5) 


Second, Operational Plans contains two separate statements 
of principle. The foreword lists six beliefs which are identified 
as being "basic to the plan." (pp. i-ii) Later in the document 
six basic principles for the organizational structure of ECS are 
outiined (pp. 6-8). Both the beliefs and the organizational prin- 
ciples serve as rationale for organizing, planning, and implement- 
ing the program. The two separate statements of principle are not 
incompatible, but the relationship between them is not clearly 
explicated. 
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Third, there is some ambiguity surrounding the major long- 
range goal of the program, "strengthening the sense of dignity and 
self-worth within the child and his family." Although this is the 
most frequently cited long-range goal, others do occasionally oc- 
cur through the documents. For example, Early Childhood Services: 
A Progress Report to 25th June 1974 presents the major goal as "to 
meet the special needs of children ages 0 to 8 years and their 
parents." (p. 1) 


Intended Local Program Rationale 


Description. To what extent do provincial documents 
emphasize local program rationale? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to each compon- 
ent of local program rationale is shown in Figure3. 


Philosophy as part of local 
program rationale 


Goals as part of local pro- 
gram rationale 


Basic principles as part of 
local program rationale 


Assumptions implicit in 
local program rationale 


COMPONENTS OF 
LOCAL PROGRAM RATIONALE 


Theoretical and/or empirical 
basis on which local program 
was designed 


No 
DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 3 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
ON LOCAL PROGRAM RATIONALE 


LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 
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Consistency. Are the components of local program 
rationale consistent with the components of provincial 
program rationale? 


The documents do not specifically distinguish between the 
rationale for the provincial ECS program and the rationale for local 
programs. The distinction between the two levels is functional 
rather than philosophical. 


Functions, Transactions, Activities 


Intended Network Functions 


Administrative Functions: Description. To what 
extent to provincial documents emphasize administra- 
tive functions, transactions, and activities of the 
network? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to administra- 
tive functions, transactions and activities of the network is 
shown in Figure 4. The majority of network functions receive 
consistently strong emphasis in the documents. Five of the nine 
functions receive extensive emphasis: setting general policy; 
setting a general planning perspective and planning framework; 
providing funds; providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and reviewing and approving local ECS program proposals. Much 
emphasis is.given by the documents to two functions: providing 
an organizational structure; and coordinating the services of 
other organizations. Limited emphasis is given by the documents 
to providing a management system*, and no emphasis is given to prov- 
iding direct services to children and parents. 


Three of the functions, setting general policy; setting a 
general planning perspective and planning framework; and providing 
consultative/technical assistance; are dealt with specifically and 
extensively in the documents. The documents attend to these func- 
tions by: (1) specifically identifying the roles, responsibilities 
and procedures involved in setting general policy, setting a plan- 
ning perspective and planning framework, and providing consultative/ 
technical assistance; (3) specifically identifying general policy, 
the planning perspective and planning framework, and the available 
consultative/technical assistance, and (3) recording and reporting 
these three functions as ongoing activities of agencies, councils, 
committees and individuals. 


*The Work Plan documents of the ECS Branch, and other 
Branches of government, were not included in the document 
review. 
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Three other functions: providing an organizational struc- 
ture; providing funds, according to formulae; and reviewing and 
approving local ECS program proposals, receive both specific and 
comprehensive attention in the documents. The first of these, 
providing an organizational structure, is outlined in detail in 
Operational Plans for both the provincial and local levels (pp. 
10-18). This outline includes a diagram, an explanation of 


Setting general policy 


Setting a general planning 
perspective and planning 
framework 


Providing an organizational 
structure 


Providing a management 
system 


Providing funds, according 
to formulae, to local ECS 
programs 


Providing consultative/ 
technical assistance to 
local ECS programs 


Reviewing and approving local 
ECS program proposals 


Coordinating the services’ of 
other organizations in support 
of local ECS programs 


Providing direct services to 
children and parents of local 
ECS programs 


NO LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 4 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS, TRANSACTIONS, AND 
ACTIVITIES OF THE NETWORK 
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responsibilities and lines of authority, and a description of 
coordinating mechanisms. Various components of the structure 
are again outlined in Guidelines for Program Development, and 
annual changes in the structure are reported in the yearly pro- 
gress reports, 


The function of providing funds, according to formulae, 
receives the largest volume of documentary text. Information is 
presented in three areas: (1) grant structures; (2) statistics 
on funds allocated; and (3) criteria which must be met to qualify 
for grants. The 17 page document, Farly Childhood Services Grants 
and Conditions for Approval of Programs, is particularly compre- 
hensive, The extensive text devoted to this function appears to 
be at least partly the result of changing formulae. Both the 
types of grants and the formulae have changed a number of times 
since the program began in 1973, and each change has been accom-— 
panied by bulletins or publications, 


The documents deal with two aspects of the function re- 
viewing and approving local ECS program proposals: (1) criteria 
for approval; and (2) roles and procedures for developing criteria, 
and reviewing and approving proposals. The document, Farly 
Childhood Services Grants and Conditions for Approval of Pro- 
grams, is especially comprehensive. The Chart. of Activities in 
Development and Approval of Proposals presented in the June 1974 
Progress Report is also concise (p.3). 


Administrative Functions: Consistency. Are the 
administrative functions, transactions, and activi- 
ties of the network, as presented in provincial 
documents, consistent with one another, and with 
the components of rationale? 


There is general consistency among the administrative 
functions, transactions, and activities of the network, as out- 
lined in the documents. 


Consistency between the components of ECS rationale and 
the administrative components, as outlined in the documents, is 
indeterminate at this point. There are a number of items, 
however, which suggest that inconsistencies could arise in prac- 
tice. Although the rationale states that education is only one 
component of the ECS program, the administrative functions de- 
tailed in the documents suggest an educational bias. This is re- 
flected in the location of the ECS Branch within the Department 


of Education, the allocation of the chair of the Coordinating 
Council to the Associate Deputy Minister of Education, and the 
regulation that local programs be staffed by certified teachers. 
The possible educational bias suggested in the documents will 
be further explored in succeeding sections of the evaluation. 


Network Evaluation and Monitoring: Description. 


To what extent do provincial documents emphasize 
network evaluation and monitoring? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to each com- 
ponent of network evaluation and monitoring is shown in Figure 5. 
The documents give limited emphasis to monitoring methods, which 
are primarily the responsibility of zone consultants, but no em- 
phasis to other components of network rationale. 


fEvaluation and monitoring 
model for the total ECS 
program 


Evaluation and monitoring 
design for the total ECS 
program 


Evaluation and monitoring 
methods for the total ECS 
program 


Evaluation and monitoring 
instruments for the total 
ECS program 


Data analysis techniques 
for the instruments out- 
lined 


COMPONENTS OF NETWORK 
EVALUATION AND MONITORING 


Ways of reporting and com- 
municating the evaluation 
and monitoring results 


NO LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 5 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ON 
NETWORK EVALUATION AND MONITORING 
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Network Evaluation and Monitoring: Consistency. 


Are the components of network evaluation and 


monitoring consistent with one another and with 


other program components? 


The limited emphasis given by the documents to network 
evaluation and monitoring prevents the identification of con- 


sistencies or inconsistencies. 


Intended Local Program Functions 


Needs Assessment: Description. To what extent do 
provincial documents emphasize needs to be addressed 


by a local program? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to needs to be 
addressed by local programs is shown in Figure6 . The documents 
give limited to moderate emphasis to providing examples of 


Examples of child needs 
for a program 


Examples of parent needs 
for a program 

Examples of staff needs 
for a program 

Techniques for assessing 
child needs 


Techniques for assessing 
parent needs 


Techniques for assessing 
staff needs 


Techniques for using child 
needs in program planning 


AMS 


COMPONENTS OF NEEDS 
TO BE ADDRESSED BY LOCAL PROGR 


Techniques for using parent 
needs in program planning 


Techniques for using staff 
needs in program planning 


NO LIMITED MODERATE 


MUCH EXTENSIVE 


EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 
DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 6 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ON 


NEEDS TO BE ADDRESSED BY LOCAL PROGRAMS 
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children's, parents', and staff needs, and to outlining tech- 
niques for assessing children's, parents', and staff needs. 
Little emphasis is given to demonstrating how to use child needs 
in program planning, but no emphasis is given to demonstrating 
the use of parent and staff needs in program planning. 


The documents give considerable emphasis to the desira- 
bility of planning programs on the basis of needs, and an attempt 
is made in Organizing an ECS Program, to provide a framework by 
which program organizers may determine child, parent, and staff 
needs and plan their programs accordingly. However, the examples 
and techniques outlined in this document are very general, parti- 
cularly for parents' and staff programs. The handouts of the 
Parent Development Unit provide some additional guidance for 
local program organizers in this respect, 


Needs Assessment: Consistency. Are the 
components of needs assessment, as pre~- 
sented in the documents, consistent with 
one another and with other program 
components? 


The general, non-prescriptive nature of the examples of 
needs provided by the documents is consistent with the ECS 
principle that each local program be planned in accordance with 
the needs.of the children, parents, community, and staff of the 
program. However, the lack of specific documentary guidance 
could, in practice, give rise to inconsistencies between intended 
needs assessment, and actual needs assessment at the local level, 
The concept of needs is, at best, a difficult one and could pre- 
sent problems for local program planners. This will be explored 
further in later sections of the report. 


Administrative Functions: Description. To what 
extent do provincial documents emphasize admini- 
strative functions, transactions and activities of 
a local program? 


The emphasis given by provincial policy documents to 
administrative functions, transactions, and activities of a 
local program is shown in Figure 7. This figure identifies 20 


administrative functions of a local program. These have been grouped, 


Establishing procedures and mechanisms for 
financially supporting a program 
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$ munication and coordination within programs 


Setting standards for educational back- 
ground/work experience of staff members 


Establishing organizational structures and 
staffing patterns for local programms 


Conducting detailed program planning 


Establishing and following basic manage- 
ment principles and procedures 


Managing the budget of 2 local program 


Developing strategies for maintaining and 
repatring facilities and equipment 


Developing strategies for transporting 
children 


Defining roles and functions for each type 
of staff member in a local program 


MANAGEMENT PROCEDURE | NING 


Accounting for the types of impact that 
environmental setting can have 


Establishing mechanisms for communication/ 
coordination with outside agencies 


Planning for and using outside consultants 
Planning for and using the support ser- 
vices of other agencies 


Planning for and using referal ser- 
vices of other agencies 


INTERACTION 
WITH ENVIRONMENT 


Planning for staff development in a 
local program 


Conducting and evaluating staff devel- 
opment in a local program 


Establishing and using a student in- 
formation data base in a local program 


NO LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 


EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 
FIGURE 7 
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according to degree of emphasis, into eight broad categories: 

(1) functions which involve securing provincial program approval, 
licensing, or financial support; (2) functions which involve 
communicating with, and coordinating the activities of families 
and community members; (3) functions which involve prescribed 
elements of local program operation; (4) the function of detailed 
program planning; (5) functions which involve routine management 
procedures; (6) functions which involve the interaction of the 
program with the environment, outside agencies, etc.; (7) func- 
tions which relate to staff development; and (8) the function of 
establishing and using a student data base. 


Much emphasis to extensive emphasis is given the three 
functions which involve securing provincial program approval, 
licensing, or financial support. Much emphasis to extensive 
emphasis is given to two functions which involve communicating 
with and coordinating the activities of family and community 
members in local programs. Much emphasis is given the two func- 
tions which involve prescribed elements of local program opera- 
tion. Much emphasis is given the function of conducting de- 
tailed program planning. Limited emphasis is given the five 
functions that involve routine management procedures. No emphasis 
to limited emphasis is given the five functions which involve the 
interaction of the program with the environment or with outside 
agencies. No emphasis to limited emphasis is given the two 


functions which relate to staff development, No emphasis is 
given the function of establishing and using a student informa- 
tion data base, 


Administrative Functions: Consistency. Are 
the administrative functions, transactions, 

and activities of local programs consistent 

with each other and with other program com- 

ponents? 


The degree of emphasis given each administrative function 
of local programs appears to be related to the extent to which 
the function is associated with conditions which programs must 
meet in order to qualify for provincial funding. Generally, 
functions which are related, directly or indirectly, to pro- 
vincially specified conditions for approval, funding, or licensing, 
receive strong emphasis in the documents. Conversely, functions 
which are not related to conditions for program approval, funding, 
or licensing, are not strongly emphasized in the documents. 


The above generalization applies to the first four cate- 
gories of functions shown in Figure 7 (approval, licensing, finan- 
cial support; internal communication/coordination; prescribed 
elements; and planning). All are related, directly or indirectly, 
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to securing provincial funding, and all receive much emphasis 

to extensive emphasis in the documents. The functions encompassed 
by the categories interaction with environment, routine management 
procedures, and data base, are not strongly emphasized in the docu- 
ments. These do not generally encompass prescriptive conditions 
for program operation, nor do they relate to funding or program 
approval. They appear to be largely a matter of local initiative. 


There are two apparent inconsistencies between the emphasis 
given administrative components of local programs and other program 
components. First, the lack of documentary emphasis in the area of 
staff development is not consistent with the stated requirement 
that all ECS staff engage in some form of planned in-service 
training (Operational Plans, p. 30). 


Second, the documents give little emphasis to outlining 
or illustrating mechanisms for communicating or coordinating the 
services of outside agencies, consultants, or services. This 
lack of documentary emphasis is not consistent with the ECS 
principle that local programs provide comprehensive, coordinated 
delivery systems. 


Instructional Functions: Description. To what 
extent do provincial documents emphasize key 
instructional functions, transactions and 
activities of a local program? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to instructional 
functions, transactions and activities of a local program is shown 
in Figure 8. Instructional functions of local programs receive 
less emphasis in provincial policy documents than do administra- 
tive functions of local programs. Only one instructional function 
receives extensive emphasis: orienting people (e.g. parents, 
children, public) to a program. 


Five functions receive moderate emphasis: utilizing 
different types of learning centres; utilizing equipment and 
materials; utilizing different instructional methods and activi- 
ties; identifying, screening and diagnosing children with 
special needs; and utilizing a specific approach or approaches to 
teaching and learning. 


Two functions receive limited emphasis: utilizing class- 
room space and facilities; and meeting the needs of children 
with special needs. 
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Scheduling teachers and other instructional 
personnel in a local program (e.g., teaching 
time, preparation time, conference time, etc.) 


Scheduling children in a local program (e.g., 
sshd of day, time devoted to activities, 
etc. 


Utilizing classroom space and facilities to 
Promote child learning, health and safety in 
& local program 


Utilizing different types of learning centres 
to adapt to child needs in a local program 


Utilizing different types of classrooms to 
adapt to child needs in a local program 


Utilizing library facilities to meet child, 
parent and staff needs in a local program 


Utilizing equipment and materials that can be 
developed or obtained for specific instruc- 

tional objectives and for different types of 
classrooms and activity areas 


Utilizing different instructional methods and 
activities that can be used for specific in- 

Structional objectives and for different types 
of classrooms and activity areas 


Utilizing a specific approach, or approaches 
to teaching and learning 


Identifying, screening and dfagnosing 
children with special needs 


Meeting the needs of children with special 
needs 


INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS, TRANSACTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Ortenting people (e.9., parents, children, 
public) to a program 


NO LIMITED MODERATE MUCH. EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 8 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
ON INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS, TRANSACTIONS ,. 
AND ACTIVITIES OF A LOCAL PROGRAM 
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Four functions receive no emphasis: scheduling teachers 
and other instructional personnel; scheduling children; utilizing 
different types of classrooms; and utilizing library facilities. 


Instructional Functions: Consistency. Are the 
instructional functions, transactions, and ac- 

tivities of local programs consistent with one 

another and with other program components? 


The extensive emphasis on orienting people is consistent 
with the ECS principle of local or community involvement. 
The document entitled Orientation Guide (May 1976) provides a 
comprehensive and detailed outline to assist community involve- 
ment in local programs. 


Moderate emphasis is given by the documents to identify- 
ing, screening, and diagnosing children with special needs, but 
only limited emphasis is given methods of meeting the needs of 
children with special needs. Neither of these functions is dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner. This is somewhat inconsistent 
with the stated priorities of the program, which give first 
priority to handicapped children (physically, emotionally, 
mentally, perceptually, etc.), and second priority tc geographi- 
cally disadvantaged children (Operational Plans, p. 25). 

Methods which the documents present for identifying, screening, 
diagnosing and meeting special needs are general, rather than 
specific. 


The documents do not prescribe any single approach to 
teaching and learning. The two approaches which are suggested 
are an inter-disciplinary approach, and a developmental approach. } 
The general approach to instructional functions contained in the | 
documents is to provide suggestions, but not to prescribe acti- 
vities, methods, or approaches. This is consistent with the 
principle of local initiative. 


Local Program Evaluation: Description. To 


what extent do provincial documents emphasize 
local program evaluation? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to each com- 
ponent of local program evaluation is shown in Figure 10. The 
documents give little specific attention to local program evalua- 
tion. The importance of evaluating and monitoring a local pro- 
gram is emphasized, to a limited degree, and a few instruments 
for different purposes are included. Other elements of local 
program evaluation receive no emphasis. 
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Local Program Evaluation: Consistency. Are 
the components of local program evaluation con- 


sistent with one another and with other program 
components? 


The general lack of emphasis on the components of local 
program evaluation prevents the identification of consistencies and 
inconsistencies. In itself, the lack of emphasis on evaluation is 
not inconsistent with the principle of local program initiative. 
Although local programs are expected to evaluate their programs, 
and to submit these evaluations when applying for program renewal, 
the province does not prescribe models, designs, or methods. 


The importance of evaluating and moni- 
toring a local program 


Different evaluation/monitoring models 
and uses of local program evaluation 
information 

Evaluation/monitoring designs for 
different information needs 
Evaluation/monitoring methods for 
different purposes 


Evaluation/monitoring instruments 
for different purposes : 
Data analysis techniques for the 
instruments presented 


Ways for reporting and communicating 
evaluation/monitoring results 


Techniques for measuring child 
progress 


Techniaues for recording child 
progress 


COMPONENTS OF LOCAL PROGRAM EVALUATION 


Techniaues for reporting child 
progress 


+ 


NO LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 9 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
ON LOCAL PROGRAM EVALUATION 
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Anticipated Network Outcomes 


Description. To what extent do provincial 
documents emphasize anticipated outcomes 
and objectives of the network? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to anticipated 
outcomes and objectives to be achieved by the provincial network 
is shown in Figure 10. As this figure indicates, documentary 
emphasis is limited for both outcomes/objectives to be achieved 
by provincial agency staff in the network; and outcomes/objec- 
tives to be achieved by local ECS programs across the province. 


The documents do not contain any comprehensive statements 
which explicitly outline the anticipated outcomes and objectives 
of either provincial agency staff, or the local ECS programs 
across the province. 


The outcomes/objectives to be achieved by provincial 
agency staff are presented primarily as functions or purposes 
of various provincial agencies, councils, and committees, rather 
than anticipated outcomes or objectives. 


The anticipated outcomes and objectives to be achieved 
by local ECS programs across the province are implicit rather than 
explicit. There are two locations in Operational Plans where 
these outcomes and objectives are implied. First, the Introduc- 
tion states three "immediate major thrusts" which could be 
interpreted in terms of objectives of local ECS programs (p.2). 
Second, the major long-range goal "to strengthen the sense of 
dignity and self-worth within the child and his family" is 
followed by six specific areas for emphasis (p.4). Although not 
stated as such, these could be viewed as outcomes/objectives for 
local ECS programs across the province. 


Qutcomes/objectives to be 
achieved by provincial 
agency staff 


QOutcomes/objiectives to be 
achieved by local ECS pro- 
grams across the province 


TYPES OF 
OBJECTIVES | 


a 


NO LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 10 
EMPHASIS GIVEN BY PROVINCIAL DOCUMENTS 
TO ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND OBJECTIVES 
TO BE ACHIEVED BY THE PROVINCIAL NETWORK 
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Consistency. Are the anticipated outcomes/ 
objectives of the network consistent with 
one another and with other program compo- 
nents? 


The low emphasis given anticipated outcomes/objectives 
of the network precludes the identification of consistencies 
and inconsistencies. 


Anticipated Local Program Outcomes 


Description. To what extent do provincial 
documents emphasize anticipated outcomes 
and objectives of a local program? 


The emphasis given by provincial documents to anticipated 
Outcomes and objectives of a local program is shown in Figure 1l. 
The documents do not attempt to state objectives for local pro- 
grams in specific terms. Of the 22 variables listed, only three 
receive emphasis in the documents: social-emotional-personal 
development of children (moderate emphasis); parenting skill 
development (moderate emphasis); and parental involvement (much 
emphasis) . 


Consistency. Are the anticipated outcomes and 
objectives of local programs consistent with one 
another, and with other program components? 


The emphasis given the social-emotional-personal development 
of children in a program, rather than other types of development 
such as language, reflects an orientation towards the total develop- 
ment of the child rather than development in specific areas. This 
is consistent with the philosophy of the program (Operational Plans, 
pp. 3-4). The Access Tapes and Accompanying Monographs reflect this 
orientation. Although specific areas of development are covered in 
the tapes, the emphasis is on the interrelationships among the various 
areas of development, and the relationship of these areas to the total 
development of the child. 


Parenting skill development as an objective of local programs 
receives moderate emphasis in the documents. This is consistent with 
program rationale. The primary emphasis is found in the material 
produced and distributed by the Parent Development Unit of the 
Department of Social Services and Community Health. This Unit 
has 500 to 600 handouts relating to parenting skill development which 
are available for parent groups. 


The strong emphasis on parental involvement is consistent with 
the principles of the program. The handouts and materials of the 
Parent Development Unit also stress parental involvement. 
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Affective outcomes/abjectives for 
}children 
Psychomotor outcomes/objectives 
for children 

Parent outcomes/objectives 

Staff outcomes/objectives 


Cognitive outcomes/objectives for 
children 
Format for stating children's 
outcomes/objectives 

4 


Format for stating parents 
outcomes/objectives 
Format for stating staff outcomes/ 
objectives 

Methods for using child outcomes/ 
objectives in program planning 
Methods for using parent outcomes/ 
objectives in program planning 
Methods for using staff outcomes/ 
objectives in program plannin 
Number concept development of 


children in a program 


Language communication develop- 
ment_of children in a program 


Social-emotional-personal devel-  § 
opment of children in a program & 
Psychomotor development of child- 
ren in a program 
Health and safety development of 
children in a program 

Science concept development of 
children in a program 


Aesthetic development of children 


in a program 
Perceptual development of child- 
ren_in_a program 


Parenting skill development of 
parents in a procram 


Self-improvement of parents in a 
|program 


Parental involvement ({e.g., ad- 
isory boards etc.) in a program 


ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND OBJECTIVES OF A LOCAL PROGRAM 


NO __ LIMITED MODERATE MUCH EXTENSIVE 
EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 


FIGURE 11 


DEGREE OF EMPHASIS IN ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ON 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has described the intended Alberta ECS 


program in terms of the degree of emphasis which provincial 
policy documents give to selected program components, and has 
reported consistencies and inconsistencies between and among 
components. The major findings of the chapter are: 


l. 


Program rationale gives moderate emphasis to basic prin- 
ciples, and limited emphasis to philosophy and goals. 

The documents make no distinction between the rationale for 
for the total provincial program and the rationale for 
individual local programs. The components of rationale 

are generally consistent with one another, although 
somewhat ambiguous. 


The majority of network functions are dealt with extensively 

in the documents. These include: setting general policy; 
setting a general planning perspective and planning frame- 
work; providing an organizational structure; providing 

funds; providing consultative/technical assistance; reviewing 
and approving proposals and renewal applications; and coor- 
dinating the services of other organizations. Two functions 
which receive no emphasis or only limited emphasis are: 
Providing a management system; and providing direct services 
to children and parents. 


There is general consistency among administrative functions 
of the network. Consistency between these functions and 
other program components is indeterminate at this point. The 
documents suggest an educational bias in the organizational 
structures and staffing regulations for local programs which 
could be inconsistent with the interdepartmental, integrated 
philosophy of the program. 


Network evaluation and monitoring is not emphasized by the 
documents. This lack of emphasis prevents the identification 
of consistencies and inconsistencies. 


The desirability of assessing needs at the local level is 

given considerable emphasis by the documents. However, the 
documents provide only limited to moderate assistance for local 
programs in providing examples of children's, parents', and 
staff needs in program planning. 


The general, non-prescriptive nature with which the documents 


10. 
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approach needs and needs assessment is compatible with the 
ECS principle of local program initiative. However, the 

lack of more specific documentary guidance could give rise to 
inconsistencies between intended needs assessment and actual 
needs assessment at the local level. 


The documents deal extensively with administrative components 
of local programs which are related directly or indirectly 

to securing provincial funding. Functions which are not re- 
lated to provincial funding receive less emphasis. 


There are two areas of apparent inconsistency between the 
documentary emphasis on administrative functions of local pro- 
grams and other program components. First, the documents pro- 
vide little assistance to local programs in planning for, 
conducting, and evaluating staff development, although the 
program requires that all ECS staff engage in some form of 
staff development. Second, the documents do not specifically 
outline or illustrate mechanisms for coordinating the services 
of various agencies, consultants, etc., although, in principle, 
local ECS programs are expected to provide comprehensive, co- 
ordinated delivery systems. 


The documents provide extensive suggestions for orienting 
people to a local program. This is consistent with the ECS 
principle of local or community involvement. 


Limited to moderate emphasis is given to various instructional 
functions of local programs. The general approach is to prot 
vide some suggestions, but not to prescribe activities, methods 
or teaching approaches. This is compatible with the principle 
of local initiative. 


The documents give moderate emphasis to identifying children 
with special needs, but do not provide a comprehensive outline 
of methods for meeting these needs. This is somewhat inconsis- 
tent with the stated priorities of the program, which give 
first priority to programs for handicapped children. 


Local program evaluation is seen as an important function of 
local programs. However, the documents do not generally pro- 
vide comprehensive guidance for local programs in performing 
this function. 


The documents do not contain a comprehensive statement of the 
anticipated outcomes/objectives to be achieved by either pro- 
vincial agency staff, or local programs across the province. 


ll. 
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The outcomes/objectives to be achieved by provincial agency 
staff are presented primarily in terms of functions or pur- 
poses, rather than outcomes or objectives. The outcomes/ 
objectives to be achieved by local programs across the pro- 
vince are implicit and general, rather than explicit and 
specific. ; 


The documents do not state outcomes/objectives to be achieved 
by a local program in specific terms. Two general outcomes/ 
objectives receive moderate emphasis: the social-emotional- 
personal development of children in a program; and parenting 
skill development of parents in a program. One outcome/objec- 
tive receives much emphasis: parental involvement. These 
three objectives are consistent with the stated principles of 
the program. 


Hil 


COMPARISON OF ALBERTA AND NON-ALBERTA 
DOCUMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The preceding chapter (Chapter II) described the Alberta 
ECS program in terms of the degree of emphasis which provincial 
documents give to selected program components. Chapter III com- 
pares the Alberta documents to the documents of alternative ECS 
programs. The information contained in this chapter contributes 
to the fulfillment of two of the study's five general purposes 
listed on page 3. 


Purpose #1: To describe and validate the description 
of the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter compares the 
emphasis given selected program components 
by the Alberta documents with the emphasis 
given these components by the documents of 
alternative early childhood programs. 


Purpose #6: To examine alternative programs. 


Specifically the chapter summarizes alter- 
native approaches to selected components 
of early childhood programs. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. The examination of altemative programs 
focused on primary sources - government documents, policy statements, 
and official publications - rather than on secondary sources describ- 
ing these programs. This approach emphasizes official intentions 
rather than actual activities or outcomes. The anticipated advant- 
ages of this approach were: (1) it would provide data which could 
be readily compared; and (2) it would avoid reliance on secondary 
sources and interpretative information which the research team was 
not in a position to validate. 
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The information contained in this section is based on the 
documents of eight programs: Alberta; California; Oregon; Rhode 
Island; South Carolina; Utah; Sweden; and Queensland, Australia. 


In February and March 1977 government and program officials 
in Canadian provinces, US states, United Kingdom programs, Austral- 
ian states, and Sweden were contacted by CIR and requested to supply 
information about early childhood, kindergarten and nursery school 
programs. Documents and instruments in the following areas were 
requested: goals or objectives; plans for accomplishing goals or 
objectives; procedures for implementing plans; content of the pro- 
gram; mode of service delivery; characteristics of children served; 
program policies and priorities; agencies involved in service 
delivery; evaluation designs and methodologies; copies of instru- 
ments available; and copies of evaluation reports. Each request 
for information was accompanied by a checklist containing the above- 
named categories. 


The initial intention was to assess the documents of seven 
other Canadian provinces, two or three US states, and one program 
from each of Australia, England, and Sweden. The responses to CIR's 
requests for information made it necessary to make the following 
adjustments to the original intentions. 


Canada. Of the nine other Canadian provinces, four advised 
that they were unable to supply documents, as they had no programs 
of a comparable nature, and three supplied partial documentation, 
but advised that their programs were presently being revised and 
that documents were only partially applicable. One province suppl- 
ied excerpts from a variety of documents which, while informative, 
were not sufficiently detailed to allow a content analysis, and one 
province supplied documents for children under the age of 4 1/2 
years, but was unable to provide documents for children over that 
age. The above considerations precluded the analysis of the docu- 
ments of other Canadian provinces. 


Great Britain. CIR engaged in extensive correspondence 
with over 30 program officials in Great Britain. Although these 
officials were highly cooperative in sending available information, 
in most instances they were unable to supply official documents. 
Documents received were primarily informative articles from news- 
papers or journals. They described elements of various programs 
from the perspectives of participants or observers, but did not 
generally contain sufficient information to permit a detailed 
assessment of program elements. 


Sweden. The Swedish Consul in Calgary assisted CIR in 
procuring documents on early childhood programs in Sweden. The 
materials received merited more detailed analysis. 
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Australia. CIR received adequate documentation from two 
Australian states: Queensland and West Australia. The documents 
of Queensland were selected for review. 


United States. Seventeen U.S. States provided documents. On 
the basis of comprehensiveness, the documents of California, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah were selected for assessment. 


A complete list of documents. reviewed is contained in the 
bibliographic section at the conclusion of this chapter. 


The Instrument. Instrument #1, Content Analysis Checklist 
for Analysing Policy Documents (see Appendix A, Technical Report), 
was designed to collect the data summarized in this chapter and in 
the preceding chapter. The same rating and scoring procedures 
described on page 85 were maintained in the review of the non- 
Alberta program documents. 


Data Collection Procedures. The checklist was implemented 
by one CIR staff member who summarized each document in terms of 
the 100 variables and assessed the documents for degree of emphasis 
given each variable. The Alberta documents were summarized and 
assessed first. Ratings were periodically reviewed to ensure that 
the judgment of the researcher did not change over time. After all 
ratings had been made they were again reviewed, and final ratings 
were assigned each component. 


Data Analysis Procedures. The implementation of the check- 
list produced summary descriptions of the documents of the Alberta 
program and seven alternative early childhood programs. These 
descriptions were then compared for each of the 110 variables in 
order to identify alternatives. 


The implementation of the checklist also produced an emphasis 
rating for each variable for each program. These ratings were com- 
pared across programs in order to identify intended importance of 
program variables. In this respect, it was assumed that variables 
which were strongly emphasized in a given set of program documents 
were considered important components of the particular program. 


Limitations. The information contained in this chapter is 
based solely on the documents reviewed. The documents provided by 
each alternative program do not necessarily represent a complete 
set of available documents, nor do they necessarily describe all 
aspects of alternative programs. In this respect it has been 
assumed that program officials provided documents which describe 
the most relevant aspects of their programs. However, it should be 
kept in mind that the information summarized in this chapter is a 
summary of documents and not a summary of programs. 
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Reporting Format. The information derived from the review 
of documents is reported under The Findings. For each category two 
questions are addressed: (1) To what extent do alternative programs 
emphasize each variable? and (2) What alternatives are described in 
the documents? 


THE FINDINGS 


Alternative early childhood programs are described below in 
terms of the three major considerations of this study: program 
rationale; functions, transactions and activities; and outcomes. 
Under each of these headings, two major categories are discussed: 
network management components and local program components. 


Rationale 


Total Program Rationale: Description. To what extent 
do the documents of alternative programs emphasize phil- 
osophy, principles, goals, assumptions and theoretical/ 
empirical bases as part of rationale? What alternative 
rationales are described in the documents? 


The emphasis given by the documents of alternative programs 
to the components of rationale is shown in Pigure 12. The categor- 
ization of statements of rationale presented some difficulties. 
While statements of assumptions and theoretical/empircal bases were 
relatively easy to identify, the categorization of statements of 
philosophy, goals and basic principles proved problematic. Most 
programs present their rationales in terms of one or more of these 
categories, but there is little consistency across programs. Fre- 
quently, what is presented as a statement of philosophy by one pro- 
gram, is presented as a goal by another. In rating the emphasis 
given to each of these variables an attempt was made to honour the 
conceptual scheme of each program. Most of the following emphasis 
ratings, therefore, are based on the designations used in the docu- 
ments of each program. 


Philosophy, which is given limited emphasis in the Alberta 
documents, receives limited emphasis in the documents of four alter- 
native programs (California, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Queens- 
land), and no emphasis in the documents of three programs (Oregon, 
Utah, Sweden). 


Goals, which receive limited emphasis in the documents of 
the Alberta program, are given extensive emphasis in the documents 
of one program (Utah), moderate emphasis in the documents of one 
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program (Oregon), limited emphasis in the documents of three pro- 
grams (California, South Carolina, Queensland), and no emphasis in 
the documents of two programs (Rhode Island, Sweden). Four of the 
six programs which state goals (California, Oregon, Utah, Queens~ 
land) reduce broad educational goals to more specific observable 
behaviours of children. Goal statements generally form an integral 
part of these programs and are directly related to instructional 
activities and program evaluation. . 


Principles are given moderate emphasis in the documents of 
the Alberta program, moderate emphasis in the documents of one 
altermative program (Califormia), and limited emphasis in the docu- 
ments of one alternative program (Utah). Documents of the other 
five programs do not mention this variable. 


Assumptions are given no emphasis in the Alberta documents, 
limited emphasis in the documents of one program (California) and 
no emphasis in the documents of the other six programs. 


Theoretical/empirical bases are given no emphasis in the 
Alberta documents. Of the seven alternative program documents, 
five give this variable limited emphasis (California, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah) and two give it no emphasis. 


In general, the documents of all programs reviewed place 
greater emphasis on intermediate and long-range purposes than on 
immediate purposes. All programs state some kind of intermediate 
or long-range purposes, and seek to influence, in some way, the 
future development, achievement or behaviour of program participants. 
Alternative intermediate and long-range purposes include: 


(1) Readiness Goals: The documents of six programs (Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Queensland) 
refer to preparing children academically, socially and emotionally 
for grade one; 


(2) Socialization Goals: Socialization goals are stated 
in terms of: (a) preparing children in the realm of socially 
acceptable or desirable behaviour (all programs); and (b) prepar- 
ing children for the roles they will assume in society - (e.g., 
learners, producers, citizens, consumers, family menbers (Oregon) ; 


(3) Academic Achievement Goals: The documents of four 
programs (California, Oregon, Queensland, Utah) refer to positively 
influencing the future academic achievement of pupils; 


(4) Psychological Goals: All eight programs refer to 
positively influencing the child's future personality, self-concept, 
mental health, etc.; and 


at 
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(5) Social Goals: Long-term social goals include: (a) 
preventing crime, poverty, drug addiction, malnutrition and vio- 
lence. (California); and (b) unifying the child, family and com- 
munity (South Carolina). 


The pursuit of the above outlined long-range goals within 


“the framework of a planned early childhood program is justified in 


the documents in terms of the following: 


(1) Importance of Early Years. The documents of seven 
programs refer to the importance of the early years of life in 
shaping subsequent development (Alberta, California, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, Sweden). Of these, six refer to the 
research of Bloom on the importance of the early years (California, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Sweden) ; 


(2) Importance of Environmental Influences. The documents 
of two programs (Alberta, South Carolina) refer to the importance 
of the environmental setting in influencing future growth, Early 
childhood programs, it is claimed, can either supplement existing 
positive environmental settings, or help to offset existing nega- 
tive environmental settings; 


(3) Importance of Developmental Stages. The documents of 
three programs (South Carolina, Utah, Queensland), refer to the 
importance of meeting developmental needs of children. The rate of 
development can be positively influenced, it is claimed, if the 
child's stage of development is correctly identified and activities 
are planned accordingly; 


(4) . Importance of Parental Influences. The documents of 
five programs (Alberta, California, South Carolina, Utah, Queens- 
land) refer to the importance of parental influence upon growth and 
development. Rather than leaving these influences to chance, they 
can be positively directed, it is claimed, through a program which 
includes parental involvement and parenting skill development; and 


(5) Importance of Prevention. The documents of two pro- 
grams (Alberta, California) claim that early detection of learning 
problems and intervention to correct them can prevent later educa- 
tional deficiencies. Planned early childhood programs serve as a 
means of early detection and-intervention. 


In addition to intermediate and long-range purpose, the 
documents of four programs (Alberta, California, South Carolina, 
Sweden) refer to meeting the immediate needs of children. Immediate 
purposes include: 


(1) meeting physical, nutritional and dental needs (Alberta); 
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(2) pupil achievement (California) ; 


(3) providing social experiences and play experiences 
(Alberta, South Carolina) ; 


(4) meeting the needs of parents for child care facilities 
(Sweden) ; and 


(5) the immediate physical and mental health of the young 
child (South Carolina). 


Functions, Transactions, Activities 


Network Functions 


Administrative Functions: Description. To what extent 


do the documents of alternative programs emphasize 
administrative functions of a network of early childhood 
services? What alternative procedures and structures 
for carrying out network functions are described in the 
documents? 


The emphasis given by the documents of alternative programs 
to administrative functions, transactions, and activities of a net- 
work is shown in Figure 13. 


The network function of setting general policy is given 
extensive emphasis in the Alberta documents, limited emphasis in 
the documents of four alternative programs (California, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Sweden), and no emphasis in the documents of three 
programs (South Carolina, Utah, Queensland). Two main approaches 
for setting general policy are described: 


(1) General policy is set at the provincial or state level 


and may involve legislation or administrative regulations. Provision 


is made for recommendations and suggestions from various committees, 
councils, departments, etc. (Alberta, California); and 


(2) General policy is set at the local level. Provisions 
are made by which national or state governments, or government 
departments offer advice and recommendations (Sweden). 


Setting a general planning perspective and planning frame- 
work is given extensive emphasis in the Alberta documents. The 
documents of the other seven programs do not describe this function. 


Providing an organizational structure is given much emphasis 
in the Alberta documents, moderate emphasis in the documents of one 
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program (Sweden) and limited emphasis in the documents of one pro- 
gram (California). Five programs either make no mention of organ- 
izational structure, or make only casual reference to it. The 
major alternative organizational structures referred to in the docu~ 
ments are: 


(1) A separate early childhood branch, located within the 
Department of Education, plus formal interdepartmental or inter- 
agency committees with specific decision-making and coordination 
functions (Alberta); 


(2) A wnit or division within the Department of Education 
which has specific early childhood responsibilities (California) ; 


(3) Inclusion of the early childhood program within a 
primary unit (K-3) or division of the Department of Education 
(Rhode Island, Queensland); and 


(4) A Central Board for Social Welfare Services under the 
jurisdiction of the National Board of Health and Welfare (Sweden). 


Providing a management system is given limited emphasis in 
the Alberta documents and limited emphasis in the documents of one 
alternative program (California). The documents of the other six 
programs make no mention of this function. The documents do not 
contain sufficient details on this fimction to allow a listing of 
altemative approaches. 


Providing funds is given extensive emphasis in the Alberta 
documents. The documents of one alternative program give this func- 
tion much emphasis (California), two give it moderate emphasis 
(South Carolina, Sweden), and four give it no emphasis. Variations 
in this function occur along five dimensions: (1) the role of the 
central government in providing funds; (2) the types of monies 
available to local programs; (3) the amount of money available and 
the formulae; (4) the conditions which local programs must meet to 
secure funding; and (5) follow-up by the central government. 


Among the programs reviewed there are four variations in 
the role of the province or state in providing funds: 


(1) The province or state provides funds, according to 
formulae, for local programs; 


(2) Local school districts or programs raise their own 
funds through bond issues, taxation, or fees; 


(3) A combination of (1) and (2); and 


(4) The state directly runs and finances the school system. 
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Variations in types of monies available include: 
(1) Loans; 


(2) Per pupil instructional grants (with variations for 
regular, handicapped, disadvantaged, and low achievers) ; 


_ (3) Equipment grants; 
(4) Transportation grants; 
(5) Pupil assessment grants; 
(6) Operating grants; 
(7) _ Teacher salary grants; 
(8) Building fund credits; and 


(9) Incentive per pupil grants, over and above regular 
grants, for programs which meet requirements. 


The particular formula by which grants are calculated, and 
the amounts available vary for each program. Three types of per 
pupil instructional grants are described: 

(1) Dollars per pupil per program hours; 

(2) Dollars per pupil per days of enrollment; and 


(3) Dollars per pupil per year. 


Variations in conditions which programs must meet in order 
to secure funding include: 


(1) program approval; 
(2) teacher approval (e.g., qualifications, licensing); 


(3) facility approval (e.g., health, safety, educational 
standards) ; 


(4) legal requirements (e.g., incorporation) ; 


(5) information requirements (e.g., application forms) ; 


(6) equipment and instructional materials approval. 
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Variations in the follow-up include: 


(1) Provision of funds, upon application, or program 
approval, with no follow-up by central government officials to 
ensure that program requirements are met (Sweden); 


(2) Visits to local programs by inspectors and/or consult- 
ants to ensure that program requirements are met (California, Rhode 
Island) ; 


(3) The submission of annual program information reports, 
financial statements and evaluation reports by local programs to 
the central funding agency (Alberta, Rhode Island); and 


(4) Annual evaluation of program activities and pupil 
achievement, with failure to meet specified objectives resulting 
in disqualification for expansion funds, or withdrawal of incentive 
grants (California). 


Providing consultative services and technical assistance, 
is given extensive emphasis in the Alberta documents, much emphasis 
in the documents of one program (California), limited emphasis in 
the documents of four programs (Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Queensland), and no emphasis in the documents of two pro- 
grams (Utah, Sweden). Among the six programs which emphasize this 
function, only one model of consultative/technical assistance is 
described. All six programs employ consultants or specialists to 
assist local programs in developing, evaluating and administering 
programs, and who plan or participate in workshops. Most central 
governments also prepare and disseminate information to local pro- 
grams. Field activities range from consultation or participation 
on request, to regularly scheduled visits to local programs. 


Reviewing and approving proposals is given extensive emphasis 


in the Alberta documents, much emphasis in the documents of one pro- 
gram (California), moderate emphasis in the documents of one program 
(Rhode Island), and no emphasis in the documents of five programs 


(Utah, Sweden, Queensland, South Carolina, Oregon). Program approval 


is a condition of funding for five programs. Only three of these 
programs, however, (Alberta, California, Rhode Island) require that 
local programs write and submit detailed program proposals. For the 
other two, approval is made in conjunction with regularly scheduled 
visits by an officer or committee of approval. Procedures for re- 
viewing and approving written proposals include: 


(1) Proposal Review and Approval Committees. All three 
programs which require that local programs write program proposals 
have an officially designated committee to review or approve pro- 
posals. For two programs, this committee is interdepartmental 
(Alberta, Rhode Island), while for one it is a Department of Educa- 
tion committee (California), 
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(2) On-Site Visits. Two programs require that members of 
the proposal review committee visit local programs to ensure that 
plans contained in the proposals are being implemented (California, 
Rhode Island). 


Coordination is given much emphasis in the Alberta documents. 
It receives moderate emphasis in the documents of one alternative 
program (Sweden), and limited emphasis in the documents of two pro- 
grams (California, Rhode Island). The documents of the remaining 
four programs make no mention of this function. 


Providing direct services is not emphasized in the documents 
of. any of the eight programs. 


Network Evaluation and Monitoring: Description. To 
_what extent do the documents of alternative programs 
‘emphasize network evaluation and monitoring? What 

aiternative models, designs, and methods of network 

evaluation and monitoring are described in the docu- 
ments? : 


Network evaluation and monitoring, receive limited emphasis 
in the Alberta documents, moderate emphasis in the documents of one 
alternative program (California), and no emphasis in the documents 
of six programs. Two different approaches are presented: 


(1) Ongoing monitoring and evaluation of support; materials 
and services is the responsibility of field workers who liaise 
between the local programs and the central office. Overall monitor- 
ing is conducted by a central council through a process of periodic 
review of ongoing activities (Alberta); and 


(2) Evaluation is conducted on a goal achievement model, 
with measurable objectives emphasized. Using standard forms, all 
local districts submit annual evaluation reports in three areas: 
process, product, and fiscal management. . These are compiled into 
a single evaluation report which is published yearly (California). 


Local Program Functions 
Needs Assessment: ‘Description. To what extent do 
the documents of alternative programs emphasize needs 


assessment? What alternative types of needs or needs 
assessment procedures are described in the documents? 


The emphasis given needs by the documents of alternative 
programs is shown in Figure 14. _ 


Examples of children's needs are given moderate emphasis in 
the Alberta documents, extensive emphasis in the documents of one 
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alternative program (Utah), much emphasis in the documents of one 
program (Rhode Island), moderate emphasis in the documents of three 
programs (South Carolina, Queensland, Sweden), and limited emphasis 
in the documents of two programs (California and Oregon). Six 
alternative categories of needs are presented: 


(1) Basic developmental needs of groups of children 
(intellectual, social, emotional, physical); 


(2) Basic developmental needs of individual children 
(intellectual, social, emotional, physical); 


(3) Specific needs of groups of children (economic, geo- 
graphic, health, social); 


(4) Specific needs of individual children (economic, geo- 
graphic, health, social); 


(5) Special needs of groups of handicapped children; and 
(6) Special needs of individual handicapped children. 


The emphasis given each of these categories varies from 
program to program. Alberta documents emphasize categories 1, 3 
and 6; California documents emphasize categories 2 and 3; Oregon 
documents emphasize 2 and 6; Rhode Island and South Carolina docu- 
ments emphasize 1 and 6; Utah documents emphasize 1 and 2; Australia 
documents emphasize 1, 3 and 5; and Swedish documents emphasize 3, 
4 and 6. 


Techniques for assessing children's needs are given moderate 
emphasis in the Alberta documents, much emphasis in the documents of 
one program (Utah), moderate emphasis in the documents of two pro~ 
grams (Queensland, Sweden), limited emphasis in the documents of 
three programs (Califormia, Oregon, Rhode Island), and no emphasis 
in the documents of one program (South Carolina). Suggested tech- 
niques include workshops, group discussions and meetings, present- 
ations, surveys of community conditions, telephone and personal 
interviews, questionnaires, studying developmental theories, and 
interviews. The documents of three programs regard the assessment 
of children's needs as the teacher's responsibility (Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Queensland), while three other programs emphasize that 
parents should participate in determining needs (Alberta, California, 
Sweden). 


Techniques for using child needs in program planning are 
given limited emphasis in the Alberta documents, extensive emphasis 
in the documents of one program (Utah), much emphasis in the docu- 
ments of one program (Sweden), limited emphasis in the documents of 
two programs (Oregon, California) and no emphasis in the documents 
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of three programs (South Carolina, Queensland, Rhode Island). Two 
dimensions of using children's needs in program planning are sug- 
gested: 


(1) Setting objectives on the basis of assessed needs, and 
planning program activities in accordance with these objectives 
(Utah, South Carolina, California, Oregon); and 


(2) Organizing the program in a flexible manner in order 
to meet needs--e.g., flexible hours, in-home programs, two years 
of pre-school rather than one, flexible attendance requirements 
(Alberta, Sweden). 


Examples of parents' needs are given limited emphasis in 
the Alberta documents, moderate emphasis in the documents of one 
alternative program (Sweden), limited emphasis in the documents of 
one alternative program (California), and no emphasis in the docu- 
ments of five programs. Alternative types of parents' needs include: 


(1) Need for information about child development; 
(2) Need for greater involvement with children; 

(3) Need for increased feelings of competence; and 
(4) Need for child care facilities. 


Two programs (Alberta, California) emphasize the first three types 
of need, while one program (Sweden) emphasizes the fourth. 


Techniques for assessing parents' needs are given limited 
emphasis in the Alberta documents and limited emphasis in the docu- 
ments of two alternative programs (Utah, Sweden). The other five 
program documents give this item no emphasis. Techniques include: 


(1) Organizational and other meetings (Alberta) ; 


(2) Reexamination of children's needs to derive parents' 
needs (Alberta, Utah); and 


(3) Outreach activities (Sweden). 


None of the documents reviewed illustrate methods for using parents' 
needs in program planning. 


The Alberta documents are the only ones which provide 
examples of staff needs, giving limited emphasis to this variable. 
Examples include communications and observation skills, knowledge 
of research about child development, and competencies for working 
with children and parents. 
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Techniques for assessing staff needs are given limited 
emphasis in the documents of Alberta and Utah, but are not men- 
tioned in the documents of the other programs. Suggested tech- 
niques are very general, and are seen by both programs that 
mentioned them as beginning with an assessment of children's needs. 
None of the documents reviewed illustrate methods for using staff 
needs in program planning. 


Administrative Functions: Description. To what 
extent do the documents of alternative programs 
emphasize administrative functions, transactions 
and activities of local program? What alternative 
procedures and structures for implementing these 
functions are described in the documents? 


The emphasis given by alternative programs to administra- 
tive functions, transactions and activities of a local program are 
shown in Figure 15. 


Mechanisms for financially supporting a program are given. 
extensive emphasis in the Alberta documents, limited emphasis in 
the documents of four programs (California, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Sweden), and no emphasis in the documents of three programs (Rhode 
Island, Queensland, Utah). Writing program proposals to gain fund- 
ing is given extensive emphasis in the Alberta documents, much 
emphasis in the California documents, limited emphasis in the Rhode 
Island documents, and no emphasis in the documents of the other 
programs. Licensing a program receives much emphasis in the docu- 
ments of Alberta, limited emphasis in the documents of Oregon and 
Rhode Island, and no emphasis in the documents of the remaining 
five programs. Generally, these three functions (financing, licens- 
ing, writing proposals) reveive greater emphasis in the Alberta 
documents than they do in the documents of the other programs. 


Family and parental involvement in a program is given much 
emphasis in the Alberta documents, extensive emphasis in the Cali- 
fornia documents, moderate emphasis in the Rhode Island and South 
Carolina documents, and limited emphasis in the Oregon, Utah, 
Sweden, and Queensland documents. Alternative types of family and 
parental involvement include: 


(1) Active participation of parents and families in set- 
ting goals, planning, and evaluating the program (Alberta, Cali- 
fornia, Sweden) ; 


(2) Parent assistance in program activities in classrooms, 
on field trips, etc. (Alberta, California, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Sweden, Queensland) ; and 


(3) Parental involvement only as scheduled or planned by 
the teacher in accordance with teacher- determined children's or 
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parents’ needs (Rhode Island). 


Communications and coordination within a program are given 
extensive emphasis in the Alberta documents, much emphasis in the 
documents of one alternative program (Utah), moderate emphasis in 
the documents of four programs (South Carolina, Sweden, Queensland, 
Oregon), and no emphasis in the documents of two programs (Cali- 
fornia, Rhode Island). Suggestions for improving communications 
and coordination among program participants include newsletters, 
discussion groups, regularly scheduled meetings, parent centres, 
personal notes and announcements, regular consultations, and team 
work. 


Educational background and work experience of staff receives 
much emphasis in the Alberta documents, moderate emphasis in the 
documents of‘two programs (California, Rhode Island), limited 
emphasis in the documents of two programs (Oregon, South Carolina), 
and no emphasis in the documents of three programs (Utah, Sweden, 
Queensland). Seven of the eight programs reviewed require that 
teachers be certified. Standards for teacher certification are set 
by regulation. These standards vary from program to program. A 
number of documents suggest additional competencies for teachers 
(e.g., communications skills, creativity). However, none of the 
documents reviewed suggest methods for determining such competen- 
cies. 


Organizational structures are given much emphasis in the 
Alberta documents, much emphasis in the Swedish documents, limited 
emphasis in the California documents and no emphasis by the docu- 
ments of the other five programs. Variations in organizational 
structure include: 


(1) -Programs which are operated by school boards or 
districts only (California, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah); 


(2) Programs which are state-operated (Queensland) ; 


(3) Programs which are operated by both private operators 
and school board operators (Alberta, Rhode Island); and 


(4) Programs which are operated by child welfare and social 
service committees (Sweden). 


Program planning is given much emphasis in the documents of 
Alberta and Utah, moderate emphasis in the documents of Oregon, 
South Carolina and California, and limited emphasis in the documents 
of Rhode Island, Sweden, and Queensland. Variations in the elements 
of program planning include: 


(1) Needs identification (Alberta, California, Rhode Island, 
Sweden) ; 
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(2) Establishing or selecting goals (Alberta, California, 
Oregon, Utah) ; 


(3) Establishing or selecting measurable objectives (Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Oregon, Queensland) ; 


(4) Diagnosing developmental levels and/or abilities of 
children (California, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah); 


(5) Planning program strategies (Alberta, California, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Queensland) ; 


(6) Implementing strategies (all programs) ; 


(7) Planning for evaluation (California, Utah, Queensland) ; 
and 


(8) Providing for articulation with primary grades (Oregon, 
Rhode Island). 


Management principles and procedures are given limited 
emphasis in the Alberta documents, much emphasis in the Queensland 
documents, moderate emphasis in the Utah documents, limited 
emphasis in the Oregon, Rhode Island, and South Carolina documents, 
and no emphasis in the California and Sweden documents. Managing 
the budget receives limited emphasis in the Alberta documents, 
moderate emphasis in the Queensland documents, limited emphasis in 
the Oregon documents, and no emphasis in the documents of the other 
programs. Maintaining and repairing facilities and equipment re- 
ceives limited emphasis in the Alberta documents, extensive emphasis 
in the South Carolina and Queensland documents, limited emphasis in 
the Oregon and Rhode Island documents, and no emphasis in the docu- 
ments of the other three programs. Transporting children is given 
limited emphasis in the documents of Alberta, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and Queensland, and no emphasis in the documents of the other four 
programs. 


Roles and functions of staff are described by the documents 
of seven programs. These are given limited emphasis in the Alberta 
documents, extensive emphasis in the documents of two alternative 
programs (Rhode Island, South Carolina), much emphasis in the docu- 
ments of two alternative programs (California, Utah), limited 


‘emphasis in the documents of two programs (Sweden, Queensland) and 


no emphasis-in the documents of one program (Oregon). A wide var- 
iety of staff positions and responsibilities are described. These 
include directors, head teachers, teachers, teacher aides, instruc- 
tional assistants, coordinators, parents, administrators, human 
resource persons, custodians, health and social service personnel, 
etc. Suggested roles for teachers, include planner, manager, helper, 
and community leader. 
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Staffing and adult/pupil ratios receive limited emphasis in 
the Alberta documents, moderate emphasis in the documents of two 
alternative programs (California, South Carolina), limited emphasis 
in the documents of two programs (Oregon, Rhode Island) and no 
emphasis in the documents of three programs (Utah, Sweden, Queens- 

land). The documents of five programs specify provincial or state 
requirements for adult/pupil ratios. However, all five programs 
also suggest lower ratios than those required by regulation or law. 
Suggested ratios range from 1:4 to 1:22, while minimum requirements 
range from 1:20 to 1:35. Although low adult/pupil ratios are seen 
as desirable, none of the documents reviewed emphasize paying money 
to achieve this. Rather, adult/pupil ratios are to be lowered 
through the use of volunteer aides, parents, senior citizens, and 
older students. 


Communication and coordination with agencies outside a 
local program receives moderate emphasis in documents of Alberta, 
California, Utah, and Sweden, limited emphasis in the documents of 
Rhode Island, and no emphasis in the documents of Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Queensland. In one program, the identification and 
coordination of resources are seen as the responsibilities of the 
principal (Utah); in another these are designated as teacher 
responsibilities (Rhode Island); and in a third they are seen as 
functions of the Parent Advisory Group (California). Two programs 
provide guides for identifying human and physical resources of the 
community (Alberta, Utah). 


Planning for and using consultants, support services and 
referral services is given limited emphasis in the documents of 
Alberta, California, and Rhode Island, and no emphasis in the docu- 
ments of the other programs. 


Staff development is given limited emphasis in the Alberta 
documents , moderate emphasis in the Utah documents, limited emphasis 
in the California, Oregon, South Carolina, Rhode Island and Sweden 
documents and no emphasis in the Queensland documents. For two 
programs (Alberta, Califomia) staff development programs are 
required. The documents of the other five programs suggest, but do 
not require, staff development programs. 


Establishing and using a student data base is given no 
emphasis by the Alberta documents, moderate emphasis by the docu- 
ments of two alternative programs (South Carolina, Queensland) , 
limited emphasis by the documents of three programs (California, 
Oregon, Rhode Island) and no emphasis by the documents of two pro- 
grams (Utah, Sweden). Two types of data base are suggested: 


(1) Information on age, immunizations, designated handi- 
caps. This information is required by most programs, and is related 
to grant and legal structures, rather than devising strategies to 
meet the needs of individual students. 
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(2) Information on student interests, health history, handi- 
caps, social experiences, and progress. This type of information is 
related to meeting the needs of individual students and is emphasized 
by three programs (California, Oregon, :Queensland) . 


Alternative methods for gaining information suggested in the docu- 
ments of virtually all programs that describe this function, include: 


(1) Records of clinics, social service agencies; 
(2) Interviews with parents; and 


(3) Legal documents (e.g., birth certificates). 


Instructional Functions: Description. To what extent 
do the documents emphasize instructional functions, 
transactions and activities of local programs? What 
approaches for carrying out instructional functions 
are described in the documents? 


The emphasis given by the documents of alternative programs 
to instructional functions, transactions and activities is shown in 
Figure 16. 


Scheduling teachers and other instructional personnel in 
a program is given no emphasis in the Alberta documents. The docu- 
ments of one alternative program (Rhode Island) provide guidelines 
for scheduling teacher activities, giving this variable limited 
emphasis. The documents of the other six programs do not emphasize 
this item. 


Scheduling children in a program is given no emphasis in 
the Alberta documents, extensive emphasis in the South Carolina 
documents, moderate emphasis in the Utah, Oregon and Rhode Island 
documents, limited emphasis in the California documents and no 
emphasis in the Sweden and Queensland documents. All programs 
which provide suggestions emphasize flexibility and balanced 
activities. 


Utilizing classroom space and facilities to promote child 
learning, health and safety is given limited emphasis by the Alberta 
documents, extensive emphasis by the documents of South Carolina, 
much emphasis by the documents of Utah and Rhode Island, moderate 
emphasis by the documents of Oregon and Queensland, and limited 
emphasis by the documents of California and Sweden. The documents 
of six of the programs suggest that classrooms be organized into 
activity centres. Specifically named activity centres are manda- 
tory for two programs (South Carolina, Utah). The documents of 
four programs include diagrams and guidelines, and suggest equip- 
ment and activities. 
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Utilizing different types of leaming environments is given 
moderate emphasis in the Alberta documents, limited emphasis in the 
documents of two programs (California, Sweden) and no emphasis in 
the documents of the other five programs. Suggested alternative 
learning environments include the home (in-home programs), the 
community (public facilities such as libraries, and community places 
of interest), the playground (outdoor programs), and the classroom. 


Utilizing different types of classrooms is given no emphasis 
in the Alberta documents, moderate emphasis in the California and 
Sweden documents, and no emphasis in the documents of the other 
five programs. Both programs which emphasize this variable sug- 
gested open planning and multi-aged grouping, rather than closed 
classrooms. 


Utilizing equipment and materials is given moderate emphasis 
in the Alberta documents, extensive emphasis in the documents of 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and Queensland, much emphasis in the 
documents of Utah, limited emphasis in the documents of Oregon, and 
no emphasis in the documents of California and Sweden. Alternative 
suggestions for equipment and materials range from officially ap- 
proved inventory lists to suggestions for recycling discarded 
materials. Three programs provide safety and educational guide- 
lines for selecting materials. 


Utilizing different instructional methods and activities 
receives moderate emphasis in the Alberta documents, extensive 
emphasis in the documents of five alternative programs (Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Queensland) and limited emphasis 
in the documents of two programs (Califomia, Sweden). Three pro- 
grams provide curriculum guides describing instructional methods 
and activities. The alternative types of curriculum include: 


(1) Required instruction in language (85% of time) and 
mathematics (15% of time) (California); 


(2) Required instruction in language, arts, math, science, 
social studies, health, music and art (Oregon) ; 


(3) An interdisciplinary approach to content with emphasis 
on physical, social, emotional, and intellectual development. No 
required subject matter (Rhode Island, Alberta, Utah); 


(4) Suggested instruction in the areas of play, understand- 
ing the world, the expressive arts, language and communications, 
and number relationships. No required subject matter (South Caro- 
lina); and , 


(5) Suggested activities to promote cooperation and com- 
munication. Instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic skills 


mm Ee RB SS Se 
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is specifically to be avoided (Sweden), 


Utilizing a specific approach or approaches to teaching 
and learning is given moderate emphasis in the Alberta documents, 
extensive emphasis in the documents of South Carolina, Utah, Queens- 
land, much emphasis in the documents of California and Sweden, and 
moderate emphasis in the documents of Oregon and Rhode Island. 
Suggested approaches to teaching include: 


(1) Individualized instruction with continuous progress 
based on diagnosis and prescription (California, Oregon) ; 


(2) Self-direction in learning according to each child's 
interests (Rhode Island, South Carolina); 


(3) Identification of each child's stage of development, 
with planned activities to positively affect the rate and extent of 
development (Utah); and 


(4) Dialogue pedagogics - subject-to-subject relationship 
between adult and child, with the teacher being able to understand 
what the child is expressing and respond to it (Sweden). 


Identifying, screening and diagnosing children with special 
needs is given moderate emphasis in the documents of Alberta, Oregon 
and Sweden, limited emphasis in the documents of South Carolina, 
and no emphasis in the documents of Califormia, Rhode Island, Utah 
and Queensland. Alternative methods include: 


(1) Pre-admission grants to cover professional assessment 
services (Alberta); 


(2) Assessment and placement carried out by Special Educa- 
tion Branch (Oregon) ; 


(3) Observation and identification by the teacher (South 
Carolina); and 


(4) Outreach activities by the National Health Department 
in which parents of small children are contacted and interviewed 
(Sweden). 


Methods of meeting the needs of children with special needs 
is given limited emphasis in the Alberta documents, moderate 
emphasis in the documents of two programs (Sweden, Queensland), 
limited emphasis in the documents of one program (South Carolina) 
and no emphasis in the documents of four programs (California, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah). The documents describe specific 
methods for meeting special needs on three levels. 
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(1) Model: The Alberta documents contain an overall model 
for the coordinated delivery of services to children with special 
needs. The model calls for four processes (identification, case 
conferencing, evaluation and integration) and four tasks (assess- 
ment, goal setting, planning and implementation). 


(2) Organization: The documents of Alberta, Queensland 
and Sweden suggest alternative facility arrangements (e.g., special 
facilities built in association with other pre-school units), and/ 
or alternative types of programs (e.g., programs in institutions, 
in-home programs, flexible hours). 


(3) Practical advice: The documents of South Carolina 
list guidelines for teachers working with exceptional children. 


Orienting people to a program is given extensive emphasis 
in the Alberta documents, limited emphasis in the documents of 
Oregon, Rhode Island and Queensland, and no emphasis in the docu- 
ments of California, South Carolina, Utah and Sweden). Suggested 
orientation procedures include newsletters to parents and com- 
munity members, home visits by teachers, interviews and meetings. 


Outcomes 


Anticipated Network Outcomes: Description. To what 
extent do the documents of alternative programs em- 
Phasize anticipated outcomes/objectives to be achieved 
by network agency staff? that outcomes/objectives 

to be achieved by the network are described in the 
documents? 


Outcomes and objectives to be achieved by network agency 
staff, receive limited emphasis in the Alberta documents, but are 
not mentioned in the documents provided by other programs. 


Anticipated Local Program Outcomes: Description. 

To what extent do the documents of alternative pro- 
grams emphasize anticipated outcomes/objectives to be 
achieved by local programs? What outcomes/objectives 


to be achieved by local programs are described in the 
documents? 


The emphasis given by the documents of alternative programs 
to anticipated outcomes/objectives to be achieved by a local pro- 
gram is shown.in Figure 17. 


Format for stating children's objectives is given no 
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emphasis in the documents of the Alberta program, moderate emphasis 
in the documents of two alternative programs (California, Utah), 
limited emphasis in the documents of one alternative program (Queens- 
land), and no emphasis in the documents of four alternative programs. 
Three alternative approaches to format are presented: 


(1) Children's objectives must be stated in observable, 
behavioural terms (Australia, Utah, Oregon, California, South 
Carolina). The actual writing of measurable objectives is described 
by all five of these programs as a local responsibility. These are 
to be within a framework of broader, specified goals; 


(2) Children's objectives are stated in terms of what the 
program will do rather than what the child will do. Measurable 
objectives are not deemed desirable (Sweden); and 


(3) The child is expected to develop in a variety of ways 
but no specific behavioural outcomes are stated or suggested 
(Alberta, Rhode Island). 


Stating objectives in the various domains (cognitive, affec- 
tive, psychomotor) is given moderate emphasis by one program (Utah), 
but is not mentioned by the other seven programs. The program 
which gives emphasis to this variable stresses that a balance is to 
be maintained among all three domains. 


Objectives relating to the development of children ina 
program are stated by the documents of all eight programs. Moder- 
ate emphasis is given child development in the documents of Alberta, 
South Carolina and Sweden, much emphasis is given in the documents 
of Utah, and extensive emphasis is given in the documents of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Rhode Island and Queensland. A number of alterna- 
tive types of child development are mentioned (e.g., number concept, 
language communication, psychomotor, social, emotional, moral, 
health and safety, perceptual, science concept, aesthetic, etc.). 
There are however, only two major alternatives presented: 


(1) Social-emotional-personal-intellectual development. 
The documents of seven programs stress the total development of the 
child and state that one area is not to be emphasized at the expense 
of other areas. Most programs, however, also state the belief that 
language communication development is a very important aspect of 
total development; and 


(2) Language communication and number concept development. 
California requires that local programs spend 85 per cent of their 
time on reading and language development, and 15 per cent on math 
development. The emphasis is on basic skill development. 


Methods for using children's objectives in program planning 
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which receives no emphasis in the Alberta documents, receives 
limited emphasis in the documents of one alternative program 
(California) , much emphasis in the documents of one program 
(Utah) , and no emphasis in the documents of five alternative pro- 
grams. Alternatives for using children's objectives in program 
planning include: 


(1) Detailed, measurable objectives are to be written at 
the district level, showing the sequential development of skills, 
etc., for the entire year, and leading to the next grade level. 
Individual teachers are to plan activities and learning experiences 
around these objectives, taking into account the needs and levels 
of development of each individual child (California, Utah, Oregon) ; 
and 


(2) Objectives are to be written by individual teachers 
in accordance with the needs and levels of development of children, 
and activities planned accordingly (Australia, South Carolina, 
Oregon) . 


_ Format for stating parents' objectives is given limited 
emphasis in the California documents, but no emphasis in the docu- 
ments of the other seven programs. None of the documents reviewed 
outline methods for using parents' outcomes/objectives in program 
planning. 


Parental involvement is given much emphasis in the Alberta 
documents, moderate emphasis in the documents of three alternative 
programs (California, Sweden, Queensland), limited emphasis in the 
documents of two alternative programs (Rhode Island, South Carolina), 
and no emphasis in the documents of two altemative programs (Oregon, 
Utah). 


Parenting skill development is given moderate emphasis in 
the Alberta documents, much emphasis in the Utah documents, moder- 
ate emphasis in the California documents, limited emphasis in the 
documents of South Carolina and Sweden, and no emphasis in the docu- 
ments of Oregon, Rhode Island and Queensland. 


Staff outcomes/objectives are specified in the documents of 
only one program (California), which gives this variable moderate 
emphasis. Format for stating staff outcomes/objectives is given 
moderate emphasis in the California documents, but is not mentioned 
in the documents of the other seven programs. None of the documents 
reviewed outline methods for using staff outcomes/objectives in pro- 
gram planning. 


+ 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has described alternative early childhood 


programs and compared the Alberta program to them. The major 
findings of the chapter are: 


1. 


Alberta documents place greater emphasis on philosophy and 
principles and less emphasis on goals as part of program 
rationale than do the documents of most other programs. 
The documents of four of the seven alternative programs 
link broad educational goals to more specific observable 
behaviours of children. For these programs, the rationale 
is hierarchically related to measurable outcomes. 


Documentary descriptions of program rationales emphasize 
intermediate and long-range purposes more than immediate 
purposes. All programs state some kind of intermediate or 
long-range goals which seek to influence the future develop- 
ment, achievement or behaviour of program participants. 


The Alberta documents are in a minority position in 
specifically avoiding academic readiness goals. The docu- 
ments of only one other program (Sweden) reflect this 
position. 


The documents of all programs describe socialization goals, 
which seek to influence the child's personality, self- 
concept, and mental health. 


There is a tendency in the documents for programs to justify 
themselves by making loose references to various research 
undertakings. The most frequently referred to research is 
that of Bloom on the importance of the early years. The 
work of Piaget is also frequently cited. However these 
research underpinnings are used to justify quite divergent 
programs. 


The Alberta documents deal more extensively with network 
functions, transactions, and activities than do the docu- 
ments provided by any other program. 


Although the Alberta documents give only limited emphasis 
to network evaluation, this attention is greater than 
average. The documents of only one alternative program 
describe models, designs, or methods for network evaluation. 


10. 


il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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The emphasis given by Alberta documents to the components of 
children's needs assessment is average. The documents of most 
programs indicate that more than one type of child need should 
be met. , 


The documents of two programs emphasize techniques for using 
children's needs in program planning (Sweden, Utah). Of these, 
the Swedish documents provide suggestions which appear to be com- 
patible with the philosophy of the Alberta program. Examples in- 
clude flexible attendance requirements and family groupings. 


Although the Alberta documents provide few examples of parents' 
needs, they give this item more attention than do the documents 
of most other programs. 


The documents of only one program (Sweden) openly acknowledge 
that the program attempts to meet working parents' need for well- 
planned child care/development programs. All other programs, 
including Alberta, avoid this issue. 


The Alberta documents deal more extensively with the following 
administrative components of local programs than do the docu- 
ments provided by most other programs: organizational structures; 
educational background and work experience of staff; family and 
parental involvement; financing; licensing; writing proposals; 
program planning; and communication and coordination within a 
program and with agencies outside a program. 


The documents of Alberta place greater emphasis on staff needs 
than do the documents of most other programs. 


The Alberta documents give average attention to the following 
administrative components of local programs: establishing and 
using a student data base; adult/pupil ratios; managing the 
budget; transporting children; planning for and using consult- 
ants, Support services and referral services; and staff develop- 
ment. 


The only administrative component which is consistently dealt 
with in greater detail by alternative documents than by the 
Alberta documents is defining roles and functions of staff. 


The documents of two alternative programs give greater attention 
than Alberta documents to maintaining and repairing facilities, 
and management principles and procedures. 


The documents of all alternative programs, except Sweden, specify 
that early childhood staff must include trained, certified 
teachers. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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The documents of all programs suggest low adult/pupil ratios, 
but no program makes money available to achieve this. Docu- 
ments suggest volunteer aides, parents, senior citizens, older 
students, etc., to reduce the adult/pupil ratio. 


The extent to which family and parental involvement is 
favoured by the Alberta documents is matched by the documents 
of only two alternative programs (California and Sweden). 


The Alberta documents give less attention to the following 
instructional functions than do most other program documents: 
scheduling children; using classroom space and facilities; 
using different instructional methods and activities; and using 
a specific approach or approaches to teaching and learning. 


The Alberta documents give average attention to the following 
instructional functions: scheduling teachers; using different 
types of classrooms; identifying, screening, diagnosing, and 
meeting the needs of children with special needs. 


The Alberta documents deal more extensively than do most other 
program documents with the following instructional functions: 
using different types of learning environments, and orienting 
people to a program. 


Although the Alberta documents give limited emphasis to out- 
comes/objectives to be achieved by network agency staff, they 
give this item more attention than documents provided by other 
programs. 


The children's objectives outlined in the Alberta documents 
are less specific than those outlined by four alternative pro- 
grams, but are just as specific as those outlined by three 
alternative programs. 


The documents of most programs, including Alberta, emphasize 

the total development of the child and state the belief that 

language-communication development is a very important aspect 
of total development. 


The Alberta documents place greater emphasis on parental in- 
volvement as a specific objective than do the documents of 
other programs. The documents of only one program place 
greater emphasis on parenting skill development as an objec- 
tive than do the Alberta documents. 
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IV 


COMPLETENESS AND QUALITY OF LOCAL PROGRAM 


PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapters II and III considered the Alberta ECS program as 
it is described in provincial documents. Chapter IV is concerned 
with the documents of local ECS programs--specifically, local pro- 
gram proposals and renewal applications. 


The information contained in the following pages contri- 
butes to the fulfillment of two of the study's five general pur- 
poses listed on page 3. 


Purpose #1: 


Purpose #2: 


Data: Sources. 


To describe and validate the description of 
the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter is concerned with 
the intentions of local programs, as des- 
cribed in proposals and renewal applications. 


To ascertain the merit of the intended and 
observed Alberta ECS program. 


Specifically, the chapter reports the 
completeness and judges the quality of 


local program proposals and renewal 
applications. 


METHODOLOGY 


The descriptive and quantitative information 


contained in this chapter is based on the original program proposals, 
annual renewal applications, and school system applications of 80 
randomly selected ECS programs. 
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The primary sampling unit for this part of the study was the 
local ECS program. A sample of 80 local programs, or approximately 
10.5 per cent of the total population, was randomly selected by CIR 
staff using a stratified proportional sampling procedure. The strata 
within the sample were based on three independent variables; (1) 
control (public vs. private); (2) location (urban vs. rural); and 
(3) client group (non-disadvantaged vs. geographically disadvantaged) . 
These variables gave rise to eight strata: (1) public/urban/non~- 
disadvantaged; (2) public/urban/geographically disadvantaged; (3) 
public/rural/non-disadvantaged; (4) public/rural/geographically dis- 
advantaged; (5) private/urban/non-disadvantaged; (6) private/urban/ 
geographically disadvantaged; (7) private/rural/non-disadvantaged; 
and (8) private/rural/geographically disadvantaged. Table 3 
presents the sampling matrix for these eight strata. As this matrix 
shows, the number of sampling units randomly selected for each 
stratum is proportional to the size of that stratum in the total 
population. 


TABLE 3 
LOCAL LEVEL SAMPLING PLAN 


Population = 766 local programs 
Sample = 80 local programs 


PUBLIC PRIVATE 
(School Board Operated) (Community Operated) 
Row 


Inon-Disadvantaged Disadvantaged Non-Disadvantaged {| Disadvantaged Total 


Urban H : 
Population 
% of Population 


Sample 
% of Sample 


Rural 
Population 
% of Population 


Sample 

& of Sample 
Column Total 

Population 

% of Population 


Sample 
% of Sample 


mm a om (Cae 
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After randomly selecting the programs for each stratum, CIR 
forwarded a list of the programs selected to the ECS Branch. ECS 
Branch personnel checked the sample to ensure that each of the six 
provincial zones were adequately represented. The sample was then 
approved by the ECS Evaluation Steering Committee. 


The Instrument. Instrument #2, Content Analysis Checklist 
for Analysing Local ECS Program Proposals (See Appendix B, Technical 
Report) was developed by CIR staff, and approved by the ECS Evalua- 
tion Steering Committee. 


The instrument contains three parts. Part I provides a 
straightforward check on the completeness of program proposals and 
renewal applications. The ECS Branch requests local programs to 
provide specific types of information when making submissions. 
Part I of Instrument #2 checks whether local programs do, in practice, 
provide the requested administrative details, staff characteristics, 
coordination and decision-making information, program information, 
and legal commitments. 


' 


Part II of Instrument #2 assesses the quality of information 
contained in the proposals and applications, using the following 
five-point scale: (1) unsatisfactory; (2) less than adequate; (3) 
adequate; (4) more than adequate; and (5) excellent. The instrument 
provides for the assessment of: the adequacy of administrative 
information; the adequacy of information on staff qualifications and 
experience; the adequacy, desirability, and feasibility of inform- 
ation on coordination and decision-making; and the adequacy, desir- 
ability, and interrelationship of needs, objectives, program plans 
and evaluation plans for children's, parents', staff development, 
and community programs. 


Part III of Instrument #2 provides for summary descriptions 
of information recorded in the local program proposals and applica- 
tions. The information derived from this part of the instrument is 
reported in Chapter V of this report. 


Instrument #2 was piloted, prior to its implementation, on 
the proposals and applications of four local programs not included 
in the sample. The pilot programs were selected by ECS Branch 
personnel, using complexity and completeness of documents as cri- 
teria. The pilot was carried out by the same CIR staff member who 
implemented the instrument. Minor modifications were made in the 
original instrument following the pilot. The original had provided 
for composite assessments of children's, parents', staff development, 
and community program components. This was changed to allow for 
separate assessments of the components of each of these programs. 


Data Collection Procedures. Instrument #2 was implemented 
by one CIR staff member. The complete ECS Branch files on the 80 
programs in the sample were read and assessed for completeness and 
quality. The approximate time required for assessing the proposals 
and applications of each program was one hour. Total time required 
to implement the instrument was two weeks. 


Data Analysis Procedures. The raw data collected using 
Parts I and II of Instrument #2 were keypunched and the SPSS sub- 
program FREQUENCIES was uSed to tabulate percentage distributions, 
and average (mean) scores. 


In addition to percentage distributions for the total sample, 
tabulations were made for each item in terms of control (public vs. 
private); location (rural vs. urban) and client group (non-disadvan- 
taged vs. geographically disadvantaged). The SPSS subprogram CROSS- 
TABS was used to tabulate information, and the non-parametric Chi- 
square statistical test of significance was used to determine if 
significant differences exist. Differences are reported only for 
instances where items vary beyond the .05 significance level. 


Reporting Format. The information derived from the implemen- 
tation of Instrument #2 is reported in the following pages. For 
each component, the following questions are addressed: (1) Complete- 
ness of Information: (a) Do local programs include complete inform- 
ation in their program proposals and renewal applications? and (b) 
Does completeness of information differ for programs on the basis 


of control, location, or client group? and (2) Quality of Information: 


(a) What is the quality of information contained in local program 
proposals and renewal applications? and (b) Does the quality of in- 
formation differ for programs on the basis of control, location, or 
client group? 


THE FINDINGS 


There are three major considerations of this study: program 
rationale; functions, transactions, and activities; and outcomes. 
This chapter is organized primarily in terms of the second of these 
considerations: functions, transactions, and activities. Generally, 
the chapter addresses the local program administrative function of 
writing program proposals and renewal applications to gain program 
approval and funding support. 


General Administrative Information 


Completeness of Information: Description. Do local 
programs include complete administrative information 
in their program proposals and renewal applications? 


The percentage distributions for completeness of information 
on general administrative items are shown in Table 4. Information 
is consistently stated by local programs for all items except the 


me Ss = Sa 
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TABLE 4 


COMPLETENESS OF ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION CONTAINED IN LOCAL PROGRAM 
PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 


Checklist Item 


Is the name of the School Board or Soclety/Company to which 
grants are to be paid specified and is the registration number 
of the Society/Company included? 


Is the name and address of the designated office of the Board 
or Society/Company with whom ECS will contract specified? 


Is the ECS Program name listed? 


Is its address provided? 


Is the location of the program indicated (i.e. in a school, 
church, community hall, private, or other)? 


Is the maximum number of children who will be accommodated at 
the program identified? 


Is the number of parents to be involved in parent programs 
specified? 


Is the number of children to be involved in each aroup for 
home programs, ECS Centre Programs, or a combination of these 
two specified? 


Are the days and hours of operation each week specified for each 
group participating in home programs, ECS Centre programs, or 
a@ combination of those two? 


Are the months of operation specified for parents' programs 
and éach type of children's programs (i.e. home, Centre, 
or both)? 


Is the conmencement date specified for parent proarams and 
each type of children's proaram? 


Is the termination date speciffed for parent proorams and 
each type of children's program? 
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number of parents to be involved in parent programs. Only 50% of 
programs specify this information. 


Completeness of Information: Cross-tabulations. Does 


completeness of administrative information differ for 
Programs on the basis of control, location or client 
group? 


There were no significant differences in the completeness 
of data for public vs. private programs, urban vs. rural programs 
or geographically disadvantaged vs. non~disadvantaged programs. 


Quality of Information: Judgement. What is the 


quality of administrative information contained in 
local program proposals and renewal applications? 


The assessment of the quality* of the administrative inform- 
ation contained in proposals/applications is shown in Table 5. The 
information for 41.3% of programs was assessed as less than adequate, 
while 58.7% of programs were assessed as adequate or better than 
adequate. The average score was 2.93. 


TABLE 5 
QUALITY OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION CONTAINED IN LOCAL 


PROGRAM PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 
ue = 80) _ 


ee 
ae Adequate Excellent 


rece f 


“In rating the adequacy of administrative information, the following criteria were used. 


Checklist Item 


Adequacy of administrative informatton 


Rating Criteria 


5 (excellent)... 6. ee ee ee ee es All items were complete and additional information in the form of 
attached sheets or write-ins was included. 
Dr he a hE OE EE IER EOE. BRIS Al) items were complete, but no additional information was given. 
(ad Information was given for each item, but for some items the infor- 
mation was only sketchy or partly completed. 
Information on one or two items was completely missing. 
Information on three or more items was completely missing. 


Pe ee 
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uality of Information: Cross=tabulations. Does 

the quality of administrative information differ for 
programs on the basis of control, location, or client 
groups? 


There were no significant differences in the adequacy of 
administrative information for urban vs. rural programs, public vs. 
private programs, or non-geographically disadvantaged vs. geographic- 
ally disadvantaged programs. 


Information Staff Characteristics 


Completeness of Information: Description. Do local 


programs include complete information on staff in 
their program proposals and renewal applications? 


The frequency and percentage distributions for completeness 
of information on staff characteristics are shown in Table 6. 


Program Coordinator. The vast majority of programs indicated 
the name (96.2%), address (96.2%), and telephone number (91.2%) of 
the program coordinator. Only 58.7% of programs included the coor- 
dinator's postal code. Qualifications and related experience were 
included by 85% of programs, but only 73.7% reported whether or not 
the coordinator was a volunteer or was paid. 


Program Teacher(s). Names of teachers were specified by 
97.5% of programs, Alberta teaching certificate number by 95% of 
programs, and academic and professional qualifications by 90% of 
programs. Date and nature of experience was reported by 83.7% of 
programs, while only 72.5% of programs specified days and hours of 
employment for teachers. 


Instructional Assistants. Only 18.8% of programs indicated 
that Instructional Assistants would be a regular part of their 
programs. Of these, all specified given names; 93.3% specified 
qualifications; 86.7% specified date and nature of experience; 80% 
specified institution of training and days and hours of employment, 
and 66.7% specified date and length of training. 


Aides. Most of the programs in the sample indicated that 
parents would act as aides in the classroom on a voluntary basis. 
The ECS Branch does not require that programs provide detailed 
information on parent volunteer aides. 


Of the 80 programs sampled, 18.8% provided information on 
‘aides in greater detail than just "parent volunteers." Of these, 
100% specified given names, and personal qualities and background; 
93.3% specified days and hours of employment in the ECS program; 
and 86.7% indicated whether the aides were paid or volunteer. 
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TABLE 6 


COMPLETENESS OF INFORMATION ON STAFF CHARACTERISTICS CONTAINED 
IN LOCAL PROGRAM PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 
(N = 80) 


Yes Not Anplicable 
Checklist Item % % 


PROGRAM COORDINATOR. Are the following details provided for the Program Coordinator? 


Name a er 

Whether s/he is a volunteer or is paid ee ce 

Qualifications and related experience 85% pee fe 
PROGRAM TEACHER(S). Are the following details provided for the program's teacher(s)? 

Given Names 97.5% 1.2% 

Mafden Name 73.7% 3.7% 


| Alberta teaching certificate number 
Academic and professional qualifications 


Date and nature of experience 83.7% 


26.2% 


w 
~ 
ae 


Days and hours of employment in the ECS program 72.5% 
e 


INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS. Are the following details provided for the program's instructional assistants? 


Given Names 18.8% 81.3% 


Qualifications 17.5% 81.3% 


Date and length of training 


~ 
lad 
ae 


Institution of training 3.7% 81.3% 
Date and nature of experience 2.5% 
Days and hours of employment in the ECS program 15.0% 3.7% 81.3% 


AIDES. Are the following details provided for the program‘s aides? 


Gtven Names 18.8% 


Personal qualities and background 18.8% 81.3% 


Days and hours of employment in the ECS program 17.5% 2 81.3% 


-~ 
ak 


Whether paid or volunteer 
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Completeness of Information: Cross-tabulations. Does 


completeness of information on staff differ for programs 
on the basis of control, location, or client group? 


Cross tabulations revealed the following variations in com- 
pleteness of information on staff. , 


1. Rural operators were more inclined to report data on 
instructional staff other than teachers (instructional assistants 
and aides) than were urban programs. Of the 15 programs which re- 
ported data on Instructional Assistants, 73.3% were rural, and of 
the 15 programs which reported data on Aides, 66.7% were rural. 
These figures are proportionately higher than the percentage (36.2%) 
of rural programs in the sample. This difference in completeness of 
data may indicate that rural programs make greater use of assistants 
and aides, that rural programs provide more complete data, or both. 


2. Programs for the geographically disadvantaged also re- 
ported more complete data on Instructional Assistants and Aides 
than did non-geographically disadvantaged programs. Of the 15 
programs providing data on Instructional Assistants, 60% were lo- 
cated in geographically disadvantaged areas. Similarly, of the 15 
programs reporting information on Aides, 46.7% were located in geo- 
graphically disadvantaged areas. These figures are proportionately 
higher than the percentage (25%) of geographically disadvantaged 
programs in the sample. This difference between non-disadvantaged 
and geographically disadvantaged programs may reflect a greater use 
of assistants and aides, or it may indicate that these programs pro- 
vide more complete data, or both. 


Quality of Information: Judgement. What is the 
guality of information on staff characteristics 

contained in local program proposals and renewal 
applications? 


The assessment of the quality of information on staff 
characteristics is shown in Table 7. 


Program Coordinator. The information on the qualifications 
and related experience of program coordinators was assessed as 
adequate or better than adequate for 56.3% of programs, and less than 
adequate for 41.3% of programs.* The average score was 2.67. 


“The assessment of information on the qualifications and background of program coordinators was made on the 
following basis. 


Rating Criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory) ..........-8- No information given. sae, 

Diss es fatter hw ach Seve. Mes para be ode lat fae oP eS ae es Se Sketchy information (e.g., principal or teacher). : Le 
3 (adequate) .. 2... 2. ee ee ee ee Experience in one of the following areas given: teaching certifi- 


cate or academic experience and qualifications or experience work- 
ing with community groups or related experience as a coordinator. 


Bosom coo rey cevuen Cad Song etre a ay ae Uae se sa, Sok 9 Experience in two of the above areas given. . 
5 (excellent)... . 0.2.2.8. + ee eee Experience in three of the above areas given or detailed resume 
attached. 
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TABLE 7 


QUALITY OF INFORMATION ON STAFF CHARACTERISTICS CONTAINED 
IN LOCAL PROGRAM PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 
(N = 80) 


Unsatis- Not 
factory Excellent | Applicable 


Checklist Item 


Adequacy of information on Coor- 
dinator's qualifications and 
related experience 


Adequacy of information on Teachers' 
academic and professional qualifi- 
cations and dates and nature of 
experience 


Adequacy of information on Instruc- 
tional Assistants’ qualifications 
and dates and nature of experience 


Adequacy of information on Aides’ 
personal qualities and background 


Program Teacher. The information on the qualifications and 
experience of teachers was assessed as adequate or better than ade- 
quate for 57.2% of programs, and less than adequate for 41.3% of 
programs.* The average score was 2.65. 


* 
The following rating scale was used to assess the information on the qualifications and experience of 


teachers. 

Rating Criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory) ......0. 080s . . No information or brief reference to either academic qualifica- 
tions (e.g., B.Ed.) or teaching experience (e.g., 2 yrs. 
teaching experience). 

Le pd wig By GS Bh oa Mig te cae Bid Melly tes ons ee ava Brief reference to both academic qualifications and teaching ex- 
perience. 

3 (adequate) ... 1... see ee ee we « More detailed information on academic qualifications and teaching 
experience (e.g., years, courses, grades, school, etc.) or 
brief information on academic qualifications and teaching ex- 
perience plus other related experience. 

is de —rtens RE eG AD. BRS eel aa oe pier ates sata . . . Details provided on academic background and teaching experience 
and, related experience. 

5 (excellent). .... see ew ee a es All OF the above plus resumes, letters of reference or additional 


information. 


ee oe 
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Instructional Assistants. Of the 15 programs which indicated 
the use of instructional assistants, the information on qualifications 
and date and nature of experience was assessed as adequate or better 
than adequate for 86.7% of programs, and less than adequate for 13.3% 
of programs. * The average score was 3.1. 


Aides. Fifteen programs indicated the use of aides other 
than parent volunteers. Of these, the information on the personal 
qualities and background of aides was assessed as adequate or better 
than adequate for 80% of programs, and less than adequate for 20% 
of programs. **The average score was 2.9. 


Quality of Information; Cross-tabulations. Does 
the quality of information differ for programs on 
the basis of control, location, or client group? 


Cross-tabulated data. revealed the following differences: 


1. The information on the qualifications and related ex- 
perience of program coordinators was more adequate for private pro- 
grams than it was for public programs. The adequacy of information 
was judged as adequate or better than adequate for 79.3% of private 
programs, but only 44.9% of public programs achieved scores of 
adequate or better than adequate. 


2. Information on the academic and professional qualifica~ 
tions, and the date and nature of experience of teachers, was more 
adequate for private programs (mean = 3.1) than it was for public 
programs (mean = 2.4). Information was judged as adequate or better 
than adequate for 79.3% of private programs, but only 46% of public 
programs achieved scores of adequate or better than adequate. 


* 

In assessing the quality ot information of instructional assistants, three areas were considered: educa- 

et and academic qualifications; work experience; and related experience. Ratings were made on the following 
sis. 


Rating , Criteria 
1 (unsatisfactory) ......... . . . . No information. 
Bay ia: fait ee 8k) Se See wks Be, Lo ee Brief information given in one area. 
3 (adequate) 2... ee ee Brief information given in two areas, or detailed information 
, given in one area (e.9., dates, location, institution, etc.) 
Mee ee eee ee ee eee ©] Brief information given in three areas, or detailed information 
given in two areas. , 
5 (excellent)... ...... «0 ee « « « Detailed information given in three areas, or resumes letters of 


reference, or additional information included, 


* ihe information on aides was assessed on the same basis as was the information on instructional assistants. 
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Information on Coordination and Decision-Making 


Completeness of Information: Description. Do local 


programs include complete information on coordination 
and decision-making in their program proposals and 
renewal applications? 


The frequency and percentage distributions for completeness 
of information on coordination and decision-making are shown in 
Table 8. 


Local Advisory Committee. The vast majority of programs 
specified the name (97.5%), address (97.5%), and telephone number 
(96.2%) of their LAC Chairperson. Only 61.2% included the chair- 
person's postal code. 


Most programs (97.5%) specified the names of LAC parents 
of children in this year's program. Sixty-one point two per cent 
of programs specified names of LAC parents with children in next 
year's program, and 27.5% of programs indicated no LAC members with 
children in next year's program. This item proved somewhat ambiguous 
in a number of instances. The application forms of some years 
requested that programs state, under one category, names of parents 
with children in either next year's or last year's program. In some 
instances it was possible to determine whether parents were next 
year's or last year's by checking the forms from the previous and 
following years. However, it was not possible to determine this 
for 11.2% of programs. 


ECS staff who were members of the LAC were named by 91.2% 
of programs, and names of other community LAC representatives and 
the organizations they represent were provided by 87.5% of programs. 


Non-LAC Community Involvement. Only 55% of programs listed 
the names of community representatives who have indicated a commit- 
ment to the ECS program, and only 32.5% of programs specified the 
ways in which community representatives would relate to the program. 
The low completeness rate for these two items appears to be largely 
attributable to changes in the specific questions asked by the ECS 
Branch. Programs approved prior to 1974 were not asked to supply 
this information in their original proposals. 


Umbrella Committee. Of the 80 programs reviewed, only 30 
indicated that their LACs were members of larger coordinating councils. 
Of these, 36.7% listed the names of other organizations represented 
on the coordinating council. The majority (63.3%) indicated the name 
of the council only. 
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TABLE 8 


COMPLETENESS OF COORDINATION AND DECISION-MAKING INFORMATION 
CONTAINED IN PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 
(N = 80) 


E T ITEM rh 


LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Is the name of the LAC Chairperson provided? 


Is the address of the LAC Chairperson provided? 


Is the Postal Code of the LAC Chairperson 
provided? , 


Is the telephone number of the LAC Chairperson 
provided? 


Are the names of LAC parents of children in 
this year's program indicated? 


Are the names of LAC parents of children in 
next year's program indicated? 


Are the names of ECS staff who are LAC members 
indicated? 


Pees | 11.2% re 


NON-LAC COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


Are the names of both individuals who represent 
comunity organizations, agencies. schools, etc. 
and the groups they represent indicated? 


Are names provided for other community represen- 
tatives who have indicated a commitment to the 
ECS program? . 


Are the ways in which these community 
representatives will relate to the program 
specified? 


UMBRELLA COMMITTEE 


If the program's LAC is part of a larger council 
that coordinates other ECS programs or activi- 
ties are names listed for other organizations 
that are represented? 


« «@ -« Cont. 
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TABLE 8 (CONTINUED) 


NOT 


COORDINATION ROLES 


Is the LAC's role in the coordination of 
services specified? 


Is the Coordinator's role in the coordination 
of services specified? 


If a school board operates the program, is the 
role of the school system in the coordination 
of services specified? 


If a school board operates the program, is the 
role of the coordinator in the coordination of 
services specified? 


If a school board operates the program, is the 
role of the principal in the coordination of 
services required? 


Is the decision-making role of the LAC specified? 


Is the decision-making role of Local Program 
[Staff specified? 


jIs the decision-making role of the School Board 
| specified (if applicable}? 


HIs the decision-making role of the larger co- 
fordinating body or umbrella committee specified 
(if applicable)? 


When decisions are to be shared among the above 
persons/groups, are the ways this will be carried 
out identified? 
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Coordination Roles. The LACs role in the coordination of 
services was specified by 95% of programs, but the coordinator's 
role was specified by only 73.7% of programs. In crediting programs 
with completeness for these questions, information had to be more 
specific than statements such as “the coordinator will coordinate 
services." 


School Board Role. Of the 80 programs in the sample, 51 
were publicly operated and, therefore, had school boards. One of 
the 29 privately operated programs indicated that it was part of a 
system for which there was a school board. This made 52 programs 
for which school boards played a role. Of these programs, 76.9% 


specified the role of the school board in the coordination of services, 


57.7% specified the role of the system coordinator, and 65.4% speci- 
fied the role of the principal. 


Decision-Making Roles. The vast majority of programs speci- 
fied decision-making roles for parents (97.5%), the LAC (100%), and 
local program ‘staff (98.7%). For the 52 programs for which a school 
board was applicable, 92.3% specified the role of the school board 
in making decisions... For the 30 programs which indicated LAC mem- 
bership in a larger coordinating council, 63.3% specified the dec- 
ision-making role of this council. 


Of the 80 programs, 68.8% indicated that decisions would be 
shared among various groups or persons. However, only 43.6% of these 
identified the ways this shared decision-making would be carried out. 


Completeness of Information: Cross-tabulations. Does 
completeness of information on coordination and decision- 
making differ for programs on the basis of control, 
location, and client group? 


There were a number of differences between urban and rural 
programs, geographically disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged pro- 
grams, and public and private programs. These were: 


1. Names of LAC parents with children in next year's pro- 
gram were reported by 82.4% of rural programs, but only by 56.8% of 
urban programs. 


2. Names of organizations who are members of larger coor- 
dinating councils were reported by 80% of rural programs, but only 
by 15.8% of urban programs. 


3. Names of LAC parents with children in next year's program 
were reported by 94.4% of geographically disadvantaged programs, but 
by only 60.4% of non-disadvantaged programs. 


4. The role of the school system in the coordination of 
services was specified by 88.6% of non-disadvantaged programs, but 
only by 52.9% of disadvantaged area programs. 
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5. The role of the system coordinator in the coordination 
of services was specified by 68.6% of non-disadvantaged programs, 
but only by 35.3% of disadvantaged programs. 


6. The role of the principal in the coordination of services 


was specified by 80% of non-disadvantaged programs, but only by 35.3% 
of disadvantaged programs. 


7. ‘The role of the school board in making decisions was 


specified by 100% of non-disadvantaged programs, but only by 58.8% 
of disadvantaged programs. 


8. Names of LAC parents with children in next year's program 


were reported by 79.1% of public programs, but only by 53.6% of 
private programs. 


9. Names of organizations on larger coordinating councils 
were specified by 75% of private programs, but only by 23.8% of 
public programs. 


Quality of Information: Judgement. What is the 


quality of information on coordination and decision- 
making contained in local program proposals and 
renewal applications? 


The information on local program coordination and decision- 
making roles, and shared decision-making was assessed for adequacy 


and desirability/feasibility. The frequency and percentage distribu- 
tions are shown in Table 9. 


Adequacy of Information on Coordination and Decision-Making 
Roles. The information on coordination and decision-making roles 
was assessed as adequate or better than adequate for 67.5% of programs, 


and less than adequate for 32.5% of programs.” The average score was 
2.91. 


* 
In assessing the adequacy of information on coordination and decision-making roles, the specificity and 
extent of information was considered. The following scale was used: 


Rating Criteria 


1 (unsatisfactory) . . . . . Less than 20% of the information clearly defined each group's/person's role in 
terns of intended functions and specific activities to be performed in order 
to implement each function. 

Oo RS: aad fa Herter ale 29-40% of the information clearly defined each group's/person's role in terms of 
intended functions and specific activities to be performed in order to imple- 
ment each function. 

3 (adequate)... ..... 40-60% of the information clearly defined each group's/person'’s rote in terms of in- 
tended functions and specific activities to be performed in order to implement 
each function. 

We, atest vctn etek Tas eal eaa in artes $e 60-80% of the information clearly defined each group's/person's role in terms of 
intended functions and specific activities to be performed in order to imple- 
ment each function. 

5 (excellent) ....... 80-100% of infcrmation clearly defined each group's/person's role in terms of in- 
tended functions and specific activities to be perfomned in order to implement 
each function. 
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TABLE 9 
QUALITY OF INFORMATION ON COORDINATION AND DECISION-MAKING CONTAINED 
IN PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 
(N = 80) 


RATING 


Unsatis- 
factory Adequate Excellent 
ae ee ee 


4 Checklist Item 


Adequacy of information on coordination and 
decision-making roles of the LAC, school 

board (if applicable) community representa- 
tives, parents, local ECS staff, and larger 


coordinating body (if applicable). 26.2% 


Desirability and feasibility of the cooraina- 
tion and decision-making roles (functions and 
activities) of the above groups. 


Adequacy of information on shared deciston- 
making 


Desirability and feasibility of shared 
decision-making 


Desirability and Feasibility of Coordination and Decision- 
Making Roles. One-half (50%) of the programs received an assessment 
of adequate or better than adequate for the desirability and feasibi- 
lity of coordination and decision-making roles.* The average score 
was 2.61. 


Adequacy of Information on Shared Decision-Making. The 
majority of programs (77.5%) indicated either no shared decision- 
making (28.8%) or provided no information on shared decision-making 


rrr eet A rn tee 
The assessment of the desirability and feasibility of coordination and decision-making roles took into con- 
sideration 10 major functional areas: needs assessment, setting objectives, program planning, program implement- 
ation, program evaluation, setting general policy, recruitment and selection of staff, coordination, administra- 
tion and management, and communications. Programs were rated on the following basis. 


Rating Criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory) ..... Less than 4 functional areas were included, or were well~planned, 
he Be Mes we a ee 4-5 functional areas were included. 

3 (adequate)... ..... 6-7 functional areas were included. 

GM Be Net Mey oo Sart OFS 8 8-9 functional areas were included. 

5 (excellent) ....... 10 functional areas were included. 
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(48.8%). Only 5 programs provided adequate or better than adequate 
information on shared decision-making.* The average score was 1.31. 


Desirability and Feasibility of Shared Decision-Making. The 
models of shared decision-making were assessed as adequate or better 
than adequate in terms of desirability and feasibility for only 7.5% 
of programs ** The majority of programs (75%) indicated either no 
shared decision-making (28.8%) or presented unsatisfactory models 
(46.3%). The average score was 1.35. , 


Quality of Information: Cross-tabulations. Does the 
quality of information on coordination and decision- 
making differ for programs on the basis of control, 
location, and client group? 


There were no significant differences between urban and rural 
programs in the quality of data reported, or between public and 
private programs. : 


Geographically disadvantaged programs scored lower on desir- 
ability and feasibility of coordination and decision-making rceles 
(mean = 2.1) than did non-disadvantaged programs (mean = 2.8). Where- 
as 61.1% of non-disadvantaged programs were rated as adequate or 
better than adequate, only 19% of disadvantaged programs achieved a 
rating of adequate or better than adequate. 


* 
In assessing the adequacy of information on shared decision-making, the following rating scale was used: 


Rating Criteria 
1 (unsatisfactory) ..... No shared decision-making described or shared decision-making indicated, but no de- 


tails provided. 


2 bai bo Ma Mier Sop Sever cen vel ce Groups or persons which are to share decisions are identified and the types of deci- 
sions to be shared and identified. 
3 (adequate)... ....-. Between 40% and 60% of information includes types cf decisions, and mechanisms for 
: sharing (e.9., meetings, voting, conflict resolution). 
4. oe ee ee ee wee Between 60% and 80% of information includes groups of persons; types of decisions 
and mechanisms for sharing. 
5 (excellent) ...... . Between 80% and 100% of information includes groups or persons; types of decisions 
and mechanisms for sharing. 
"The desirability and feasibility of shared decision-making was assessed on the following basis: 
Rating Criteria 
1 (unsatisfactory) ..... No shared decision-making described or shared decision-making indicated but no de- 
tails provided. 
2, EE eee Less than 40% of the plans for shared decision-making seem workable and well-planned. 
3 (adequate)... ...-. Between 40% and 60% of the plans for shared decision-making seem workable and well- 
planned. 
Be tes ge vine cake Seno ie ge bel Whee Between 60% and 80% of the plans for shared decision-making seems workable and well- 
é planned. 
5 (excellent) ....... Between 80% and 100% of the plans for shared decision-making seems workable and well- 
planned. 
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Program Information 


Completeness of Information: Description. Do local 
programs include complete program information in 
their program propoSals and renewal applications? 


The frequency and percentage distributions for completeness 
of program information are shown in Table 10. 


Children's Program. The vast majority of programs list 
children's needs (93.8%), objectives (100%) and program plans (95%). 
A smaller number of programs, but still a substantial majority, 
identify a method for continuous evaluation (82.5%). 


Parents’ Program. Needs, objectives, program plans and 
evaluation method for the parents' program are reported by the vast 
majority of programs, although this majority is slightly less than 
the majority of programs which report these components for the 
children's program. Parents’ needs are identified by 90% of programs, 


objectives and plans by 95% of programs, and evaluation method by 
75% of programs. 


Staff Program. Staff needs are identified by 85% of programs, 
objectives by 82.5% of programs and program plans by 83.7% of programs. 
Only 68.8% of programs identify a method of continuous evaluation of 
the staff program. 


Community Program. Community needs are listed by 88.83 of 
programs, objectives by 85% of programs and program plans by 80% of 
programs. Only 62.5% of programs identify a method of continuous 
evaluation for the community program. 


Completeness of Information: Cross-tabulations. Does 
completeness of program information differ for programs 
on the basis of control, location, or client group? 


Cross~-tabulated data revealed no significant differences in 
completeness for rural vs. urban programs. Differences for public 


vs. private, and geographically disadvantaged vs. non-disadvantaged 
were as follows: 


1. Private programs were less inclined to list community 
needs than were public programs. Only 2% of public programs did not 
list community needs, while 20.7% of private programs did not list 
community needs. 


2. Staff objectives were listed by 91.5% of non-disadvantaged 
programs, but only by 57.1% of geographically disadvantaged programs. 
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TABLE 10 


COMPLETENESS OF PROGRAM INFORMATION CONTAINED 
IN PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 
(N = 80) 


Yes 
Program Information % 


CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 


Are the children's needs that the program will address listed? 


Are objectives specified for this program? 


Are program plans stated? 


Are the objectives specified for this program? 


Are program plans stated? 


Are objectives specified for this program? 
_Are program plans stated? 


Is a method of continuous evaluation of this program identified? 
COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


Are the community needs that the program will address listed? 
Are objectives specified for this program? 
Are program plans stated 


Is a method of continuous evaluation of this program identified? 


a eS a 
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3. Methods for continuous evaluation of the staff program 
were outlined by 77.6% of non-disadvantaged programs, but only by 
50% of geographically disadvantaged programs. 


4. Program plans for the community program were outlined 
by 89.9% of non-disadvantaged programs, but only by 52.4% of disad- 
vantaged programs. 


Quality of Information: Judgement. What is the 
quality of program information in proposals and 
renewal applications? 


The assessment of the quality of program information contained 
in proposals/applications is shown in Table ll. 


Needs. The information on needs was ranked as adequate or 
better than adequate for only 42.4% of children's programs; 52.4% 
of parents' programs; 43.7% of staff programs; and 36.3% of 
community programs * The mean score was highest for the parents' 
program (2.5), followed by the:children's program (2.3), staff 
program (2.3) and community program (2.2). 


The desirability of needs was rated as adequate or better 
than adequate for 50% of children's programs; 46.3% of parents' 
programs, 43.8% of staff development programs, and 40% of community 
programs. ** The mean score for the children's program (2.4) was 
highest, followed by the parents' program (2.4), the staff program 
(2.3), and the community program (2.2). 


er 


"In assessing the adequacy of needs, the following scale was used. 


Rating Criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory) . .. . . No needs are stated. ‘ 

2... ee ew ew ws ss LOSS than 40% of the statements describe active needs of people -- ones identifying 
desired outcomes people can experience. 

3 (adequate). .... . . . Between 40-60% of the statements describe active needs of people -- ones identify- 
ing desired outconies people can experience, ' 

4 ...5 0 ee ee ee ss More than 60% of the statements describe active needs of people -~ ones identifying 
desired outcomes people can experience. 

5 (excellent) ..... .. All of the statements describe active needs of people -- ones identifying desired 


outcomes people can experience. 


** The desirability of expressed needs was assessed in terms of eight elements: (1) evidence of needs assess- 


ment, previous evaluation, or testing; (2) evidence that needs were determined by more than one person: (3) inclu- 


sion of both specific needs of groups of children; and (4) needs common to all children: (5) identification of 
needs in more than one area (i.e., physical, social, emotional, etc.); (6) identification of needs in specific 
terms rather than general terms; (7) identification of at least 3 areas of neéds; and (8) feasibility that meet- 
ing specified needs is within the program's capabilities. Ratings were made on the following basis: 


Rating. Criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory) . .. . . 0-1 element present. 

(Sa ee ee es . 2 elements present. 

3 (adequate) , ... ... . 3-4 elements present. 
Pe eer a ee eee 5-6 elements present. 

5 (excellent) ....... 7-8 elements present. 
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TABLE 11 


QUALITY OF PROGRAM INFORMATION CONTAINED IN 
PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 
(N = 80) 


RAT cos NG 


rc ed tan 


ete | 
Pes [os [ox [om [= |e 
Co Pee foe foe p= pe 
Pes foe te= [ef = |e 
Pee [oe [oe oe [= | 
Pex [om [ee Dee [= | 
Pex Tow [om Dee [= 
Pes [ow [ae Dem fo 
Pesos fee [= [= |e 
ree [ae [oe [om [= [oe 
Pew [ew [oe De fo | 
Pex [ow Pow De P= | 
Pew fee fos De [= [oe 
Pea fem [om ow To 
on [os [ee [= [oe 


Checklist Item 


Adequacy of information on children's needs 


Adequacy of information on parents' needs 


Adequacy of information on staff needs 


Adequacy of information on community needs 


Desirability of the children's needs 


Desirability of the parents’ needs 


Desirability of the staff needs 


Desirability of the community needs 


Adequacy of the objectives for children's 
programs 


Adequacy of the objectives for parents‘ 
program 


. si 
Adequacy of the objectives for staff program 


Adequacy of the objectives for community 


Desirability of the objectives for children's 
program 


Desfrability of the objectives 
program 


for parents’ 


Desirability of the objectives 
program 


for staff 


Desirability of the objectives for community 


Adequacy of information in the 
for children's program 


program plans 


Adequacy of information in the 
for parents' program 


prooram plans 


Adequacy of information in the program plans 


for staff development program 


Adequacy of information in the program plans 


» « » Cont. 


GE 2 ff 


res aig a 
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TABLE 11 (CONTINUED) 


RATING 
factor 
Checklist Item oat od Mean 


=m | 
Ecos 
Ecc 
mele fe 
33.7% 37.5% am | 
ccs 
foe 


63.8% 


Excellent. 


Desirability of the program plans for 
children's program 


Desirability of the program plans for parents‘ 
program 


Desirability of the program plans for staff 
development program 


© 
Fe) 


Desirability of the program plans for community 
program 


Adequacy of information on the evaluation 
methods for children's program 


Adequacy of information on the evaluation 
methods for parents’ program 


w 
~~ 
ae 
Ld 
o 


Adequacy of information on the evaluation 
methods for staff development program 


—_ 
on 


Adequacy of information on the evaluation 
methods for community program 


27.5% 8.8% 


Desirability of the evaluation methods for 
children's program 


37.5% 


Desirability of the evaluation methods for 
parents’ program 


Be SB 
1 
t 
iT 
nN 
. 
—_ 


Desfrability of the evaluation methods for 
staff development program 


Desirability of the evaluation methods for 
comunity pragram 


Degree of interrelatedness of the needs, 
objectives, program plans, and evaluation 
methods specified for the children's program 


rs 
™ 
on 
we 
_ 
Ns 
on 
ae 
nm 
o 


Degree of interrelatedness of the needs, 
objectives, program plans, and evaluation 10.0% 
methods specified for the parents’ program 


Degree of interrelatedness of the needs, 
objectives, program plans, and evaluation 30.0% 28.8% 


methods specified for the staff development 
27.5% Ea 7.5% oon 2.2 


program 


Degree of interrelatedness of the needs, 
objectives, program plans, and evaluation 
methods specified for the community program 
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Objectives. Objectives were rated as adequate or better than 
adequate for 66.3% of children's programs, 63.8% of parents' programs, 
'38.7% of staff development programs, and 42.5% of community programs.* 
The children's program objectives received the highest mean score 
(2.7), followed by the parents’ program (2.6), the staff development 
program (2.1), and the community program (2.1). 


e 


The desirability of stated objectives was ranked as adequate 
or better than adequate for 72.5% of children's programs, 66.3% of 
parents' programs, 36.3% of staff development programs, and 41.2% 
of community programs ** The mean scores for the children's program 
(2.9) and the parents' program (2.7) were substantially higher than 
were the mean scores for staff development programs (2.1) and 
community programs (2.1). 


Program Plans. Information on program plans was rated as 
adequate or better than adequate for 62.5% of children's programs, 
66.2% of parents' programs, 36.3% of staff development programs, 
and 45% of community programs *** Children's program plans achieved 
the highest mean score (2.9) followed closely by parents' program 
plans (2.9). Community program plans achieved a mean score of 2.3, 


with the staff development program scoring lowest at 2.2. 


* 
In assessing the adequacy of objectives, the four elements of a behavioural objective were considered: 
(1) the target audience; (2) the behaviour to be performed; (3) the conditions under which the behaviour will be 


performed; and (4) the degree to which the behaviour will be performed. The following rating scale was uSed: 

Rating criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory) ..... Most of the objectives include none of the four elements of a behavioural objective. 
staan ws ee es « Most of the objectives include one of the four elements of a behavioural objective. 

3 (adequate)... . 2. 2. Most of the objectives include two of the four elements of a behavioural objective. 

Bs cap h gh ts tl kanya Re gies be Most of the objectives include three elements of a behavioural objective. 

5 (excellent) ....... Most of the. objectives include the four elements of a behavioural objective. 


** criteria for the assessment of the desirability of objectives included: (1) more than one area represented: 
(2) explicit and consistent relationship to needs; (3) objectives to meet both specific needs and needs common to 
all children; (4) internal consistency; (5) consistency with ECS philosophy; (6) within program capabilities; 
(7) reflection of previous evaluation/testing; and (8) evidence that objectives were determined by more than one 
person(e.g., parental input). Ratings were made on the following basis: 


Rating Criteria 
1 (unsatisfactory)... .. 0-1 elements. 
Dee atid fet ce) cere Cae veh eagee ae ts 2 elements. 
3 (adequate)... ..... 3-4 elements. 
Boned as 1, Le DSU ER. 5-6 elements. 
5 (excellent) ....... 7-8 elements. 
aK e 


‘The adequacy of program plans was assessed in terms of detail, using the following rating scale: 


Rating Criteria 
1 (unsatisfactory) ... . . . Less than 20% of the plans provide details necessary to determine their desirability 
cry, and feasibility. 

De fe hy ee OR ca Can Eee As es 20-40% of the plans provide details necessary to determine their desirability and 
feasibility. es 

3 (adequate)... 2.2... 40-60% of the plans provide details necessary to,determine their desirability and 
feasibility. 

Be igs ted Foe es WS ae: RE Je Se 60-80% of the plans provide details necessary to determine their desirability and 
feasibility. Be 

5 (excellent) ....... 80-100% of the plans provide details necessary to determine their desirability and 
feasibility. 


Re a ee a. 
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The desirability of program plans was rated as adequate or 
better than adequate for 61.2% of children's programs, 73.8% of 
parents’ programs, 43.7% of staff development programs, and 50% of 
community programs.* The mean scores for parents' programs (2.9) 
and children's programs (2.9) were substantially higher than were 
the mean scores for community programs (2.4) and staff development 
programs (2.3). 


Evaluation Methods. Information on evaluation methods was 
generally less than adequate for all four programs.** Ratings of 
adequate or better than adequate were achieved by only 28.7% of 
children's programs, 14.9% of parents' programs, 12.5% of staff 
development programs, and 8.8% of community programs. The mean 
score was highest for children's programs (2.0), followed by 
parents' programs (1.8), staff development programs (1.5), and 
community programs (1.5). 


The desirability of evaluation methods was generally less 
than adequate for all four programs. Ratings of adequate or better 
than adequate were achieved only by 27.5% of children's programs, 
16.2% of parents' programs, 12.5% of staff development programs, and 


“criteria for assessing the desirability of program plans included: (1) adequate detail; (2) explicit and 
consistent relationship to needs and objectives; (3) complete coverage of needs and objectives; (4) within capa- 
bilities of program; (5) reflection cf parental or community invoivement; (6) internal consistency; and 
(7) consistency with ECS philosophy. Ratings were made on the following basis: 


Rating Criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory)... .. 0-1 element. 

Dele eas gee ea a ate a 2 elements. 

3 (adequate)... 2. eee 3 elements. 

Ge nies Sh a nev aa at Oe GS. Bowe en 4 elements. 

5 (excellent) .......- 5 elements or more. 


** The adequacy of information on evaluation methods was judged in terms of the specification of six elements: 
(1) the group being evaluated; (2) the person or group doing the evaluation; (3) the sxill, knowledge, etc. 
being evaluated; (4) the instrument; (5) the method or conditions; and (6) the criteria. Ratings were made on 
the following basis: 


Rating Criteria 

1 (unsatisfactory) . . . . . 0-1 elements specified. 
Cah ts eee Pec’ 2 Sh et Sense, Se) 2 eicnents specified. 
3 (adequate)... ... +. 3 elements specified. 
We rie aetce hate Ue oe FReNS 4 elements specified. 
§ (excellent) ....... 5-6 elements specified. 
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8.8% of community programs.* Children's programs achieved the highest 
mean score (2.1), followed by parents' programs (1.8), staff develop- 
ment programs (1.6), and community programs (1.5). 


Interrelatedness of Needs, Objectives, Program Plans, and 
Evaluation Methods. Of the four programs, the greatest degree of 
interrelatedness between needs, objectives, program plans, and 
evaluation methods was achieved by the children's program and the 
parents' program.** These programs were rated as adequate or better 
than adequate for 57.8% of children's programs and 66.8% of parents' 
programs. Ratings of adequate or better than adequate were achieved 
by only 41.3% of staff development programs, and 42.5% of community 
programs. Mean scores were highest for parents' programs (2.8), 
followed by children's programs (2.7), staff development programs 
(2.2), and community programs (2.2). 


Quality of Information: Cross-tabulations. Does 
the quality of program information differ for 
programs on the basis of control, location, or 
client group? 


Cross tabulations revealed the following differences: 


1. Urban programs scored somewhat higher on adequacy of 
children's program plans (mean = 3.2) than did rural programs (mean 


= 2.6). Whereas 72.7% of urban programs were rated as adequate or 


better than adequate on this item, only 50% of rural programs were 
rated as adequate or better than adequate. 


* 

The desirability of evaluation methods was assessed in terms of their viability for determining the 
strengths and weaknesses of the programs and recommending improvements. Elements of desirable evaluation plans 
were deemed to be: (1) a variety of assessment procedures; (2) evaluation by more than one person; (3) ongoing 
procedures (i.e., occur’ more than once per year); (4) explicit relationship to needs, objectives and program 


plans; and (5) adequate information on what is being evaluated, the conditions and the criteria. Assessment was 
made on the following basis: 


Rating Criteria 

] (unsatisfactory) ..... 0-1 elements. 

CES th ste: We Lect er sas «+. 2 elements, 

3 (adequate)... 2... 3 elements. 
ae ME Gas one AE BO 4 elements. 

5 (excellent) ....... 5 elements. 


**Degree of interrelatedness was assessed on the following basis: 


Rating Criteria 

J (unsatisfactory) ..... No interrelatedness. 
Geko sie iah GAR ee xe” Mose dee ia hy Uae 2 parts are related. 
3 (adequate)... 2... 3 parts are related. 
WE gs Raia wiike sei 8, Gai Jat ce Sow) 4 parts are related. 


5 (excellent) ....... The relationship between the four parts is well defined and explicit. 
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2. Desirability of staff program plans was rated somewhat 
higher for public programs (mean = 2.35) than for private programs 
(mean = 2.10). A total of 54.9% of public programs were rated as 
adequate or better than adequate on this item, while only 24.1% of 
private programs were rated as adequate or better than adequate. 


Legal Commitments 


Completeness of Information: Description. Do local 


programs make the requested legal commitments in 
their program proposals and renewal applications? 


The percentage distributions for completeness of legal un- 
dertakings and signatures is shown in Table 12. As indicated, 92.3% 
of proposals and applications were signed by the program coordinator 
and 95% were signed by the LAC chairperson. One hundred per cent of 
private programs included the signatures of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and the Presiding Officer. Among public programs, 84.6% of proposals 
and applications were endorsed by School Board Chairpersons and 
School Board Secretary Treasurers. 


TABLE 12 


COMPLETENESS OF LEGAL COMMITMENTS CONTAINED IN 
PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS 


CHECKLIST ITEM 


Is the proposal signed by the Yocal ECS Program Coordinator? (N=80) 


Is the proposal signed by the Chairperson of the ECS LAC? (N=80) 


If an incorporated society or company operates this ECS Proaram, is the signature 
of its Secretary-Treasurer witnessed and dated? (If this item is not applicable, 
mark "NA" in the first column.) (N=29) 


If an incorporated society or company operates this ECS Proaram, is the signature 
of its Presiding Officer witnessed and dated? (If this item is not applicable, 
mark "NAT in the first column.) (N=29) 


If a School Board operates this ECS Program, is the sianature of its Chairperson 
withnessed and dated? (If this item is not applicable, mark "NA" in the first 
column.) (N=52) 


I 


~*~ 


a School Board operates this ECS Program, is the sianature of its Secretary- 
Treasurer witnessed and dated? (If this item is not applicable, mark "NA 


in the first column.) (N=52) 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has reported the completeness and quality of 


local program proposals and renewal applications. The major find- 
ings of the chapter are: 


1. 


Virtually all program proposals and renewal applications include 
the name of the school board or society; the name and address of 
the designated officer of the board or society; the ECS program 
name and address; the location of the program; the maximum num- 
ber of children who will be accommodated; the actual number of 


children in the program; the days, hours, and months of operation; 


the commencement and termination dates; and the signatures of 
the coordinator, LAC chairperson, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Society (if applicable), Presiding Officer of the Society (if 
applicable), Chairperson of the School Board (if applicable), 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the School Board (if applicable). 


Only 50 per cent of proposals and renewal applications specify 
the number of parents who will be involved in parent programs. 


The quality of administrative information is adequate or better 
than adequate for approximately 60 per cent of programs. 


The vast majority of proposals and renewal applications specify 
the name, address, telephone number, and qualifications and re- 
lated experience of the program coordinator, and the name, 
Alberta teaching certificate number, academic and professional 
qualifications, and experience of the program teacher(s). 


Approximately three-quarters of program proposals and renewal 
applications report whether the coordinator is paid or is a 
volunteer, as well as the days and hours of employment of the 
teacher. 


Less than 20 per cent of programs report information on paid 
instructional assistants and aides. This information is repor- 
ted more by rural programs than by urban programs and more by 
geographically disadvantaged programs than by non-geographically 
disadvantaged programs. 


The information on the qualifications and related experience of 
program coordinators and teachers is adequate or better than 
adequate for slightly more than one~half of programs. Private 
programs provide more complete information on this item than do 
public programs. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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‘The vast majority of proposals and renewal applications specify 


the name, address, and telephone number of the LAC chairperson, 
the names of LAC parents in this year's program, the names of 
staff who are LAC members, and the names of community represent- 
atives who are LAC members. 


Approximately three-fifths of programs specify names of LAC 
parents in next year's program. Rural programs, geographically 
disadvantaged programs, and public programs specify this more 
frequently than do urban, non-geographically disadvantaged, and 
private programs. 


Approximately one-half of programs provide names of community 
representatives who have indicated a commitment to the ECS pro- 
gram, but only one-third of programs indicate the ways in which 
these community representatives will relate to the programs. 


Approximately 40 per cent of programs indicate membership in a 
larger coordinating council. Rural programs indicate this more 
frequently than do urban programs. Less than 15 per cent of 
programs list names of other organizations that are represented 
on these councils. 


The vast majority of programs specify the LAC's role in the 
coordination of services. Approximately three-quarters of 
programs indicate the coordinators role in the coordination of 
services. The decision-making roles of parents, LAC, and prog- 
ram staff are specified by the vast majority of programs. 


Approximately three-quarters of public programs indicate the 
School Board's role in the coordination of services, three- 
fifths indicate the role of the system coordinator, and two- 
thirds specify the role of the principal. The majority of 
School Board programs also indicate the decision-making role of 
the School Board. Non-disadvantaged area programs specify these 
items more frequently than do disadvantaged area programs. 


Approximately two-thirds of programs indicate that decisions will 
be shared among various groups. Of these, less than half specify 
the way shared decision-making will be carried out. The majority 
of programs do not provide adequately complete information on 
shared decision-making. 


The amount of information provided on coordination and decision- 
making roles is adequate or better than adequate for approximately 
two-thirds of program proposals and renewal applications. 
Specified roles are desirable and feasible for about one-half of 
programs. Non-disadvantaged area programs provide somewhat more 
desirable and feasible models than do disadvantaged area programs. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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The vast majority of programs list children's, parents', staff, 
and community needs, objectives, and program plans. Private 
programs list community needs less frequently than do public 
programs, and geographically disadvantaged programs list staff 
objectives and community program plans less frequently than do 
non-geographically disadvantaged programs. 


Completeness of information on needs, and desirability of iden- 
tified needs is adequate for 40 to 50 per cent of local programs 
in all four program areas: Children's, parents', staff, and 
community. 


Approximately two-thirds of programs provide adequately complete 
information on children's and parents' objectives, and outline 
desirable and feasible children's and parents' objectives. 

Forty per cent or less of local programs provide less than 
adequate information on staff and community objectives. 


The information on, and desirability of, children's program 


plans is adequate or better than adequate for approximately 
three-fifths of local programs. Urban programs provide more 
complete information than do rural programs. Parents’ program 
plans are adequately complete for approximately three-quarters 
of local programs. Public program plans for parents are some- 
what more desirable/feasible than are private program plans. 
Only one-third of local programs provide adequate information 
on staff development program plans, while only 45 per cent of 
the plans seem desirable. Public programs provide more detailed 
information than do private programs. Between 45 and 50 per 
cent of local programs provide adequate information on, and de- 
Sirable plans for, community development. 


Methods for evaluating children's programs are listed by four- 
fifths of programs. For parents' programs three-quarters of 
programs specify such methods, for staff programs two-thirds 

of programs specify this information and for community programs 
three-fifths of programs specify this information. Methods 

for evaluation of staff programs are outlined less frequently 
by geographically disadvantaged programs than by non-geographi- 
cally disadvantaged programs. 


Information on evaluation methods for children's programs is 
adequate for only one-quarter of programs. For parents’, staff, 
and community programs, less than 15 per cent of programs pro- 
vide adequate information. The desirability of evaluation 
methods outlined is generally less than adequate for all four 
programs. 


22. 
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Two-fifths of local programs adequately interrelate parents’ 
needs, objectives, plans and evaluation methods. For the 
children's programs, approximately three-fifths of programs 
adequately interrelate these four elements, and for the staff 
and community programs, two-fifths of programs adequately 
interrelate these four elements. 


V 


COMPARISON OF INTENDED AND ACTUAL ECS PROGRAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


The preceding three chapters have primarily been concerned 
with the intended ECS program, as portrayed in selected provincial 
and local program documents. Chapter V compares the documentary 
information on intended ECS programs with actual ECS programs, as 
described by local program coordinators. 


Chapter V contributes to the fulfillment of three of the 
study's five general purposes described on page 3. 


Purpose #1: To describe and validate the description of 
the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes: 
intended programs as stated in provincial 
documents, and local program proposals 
and renewal applications; and actual pro- 
grams as reported by local program co- 
ordinators. 


Purpose #3: To examine and verify congruencies between 
the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program; and 


Purpose #4: To determine logical and empirical consis- 
tencies between and among the components of 
the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter reports: 
consistencies and ingonsistencies between 
provincial intentions and local program 
intentions; and congruencies between 
intended programs and actual programs. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. Chapter V brings together information de- 
rived from three sources: (1) 25 provincial policy documents 
{see Chapter II); (2) the proposals and renewal applications of 
80 randomly selected local programs (see Chapter IV); and (3) 
the written descriptions of actual ECS programs provided by 65 of 
the 80 local programs in the sample. 


Instruments. Three instruments were used to collect the 
descriptive and comparative data in this chapter. Instrument #1, 
Content Analysis Checklist for analysing Provincial ECS Docu- 
ments, is described in Chapter II. This checklist identifies 
and allows for a qualitative recording of the intended rationale; 
intended functions, transactions, and activities; and intended 
outcomes of the provincial ECS program, as portrayed in pro- 
vincial policy documents. 


Instrument #2, Content Analysis Checklist for Analysing 
Local ECS Program Proposals, is described in Chapter IV. 
Section III of this checklist allows for compiling a summary 
description of the intended rationale; intended functions, 
transactions, and activities; and intended outcomes as portrayed 
in the proposals and renewal applications of local programs. 


Instrument #10, Program Information Form: Self-Report 
Questionnaire for Local ECS Program Coordinators (see Appendix C, 
Technical Report) was developed by CIR to collect the perceptions 
of local program coordinators on the actual rationale; actual 
functions, transactions, and activities; and actual outcomes of 
local ECS programs. The questionnaire asks for open-ended res~ 
ponses to questions on current program philosophy, needs that are 
addressed by current programs, anticipated outcomes or objectives 
of current programs, key activities of current programs, and 
evaluation results. Instrument #10 was extensively piloted 
prior to its distribution. A total of 10 coordinators or former 
coordinators participated in the pilot phase. 


Data Collection Procedures. The two content analysis 
checklists (Instruments #1 and #2) were applied to the provincial 
and local program documents by one CIR staff member. The Program 
Information Forms (Instrument #10) took the form of a mailed 
survey. Individual respondents from the 80 local programs were 
indentified by ECS Zone Consultants as local program participants 
who were knowledgeable of the goals, activities, and outcomes of 
their respective programs. In most instances these persons were 
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the local program coordinators. Advance letters from the Director 
of the ECS Branch were forwarded to each program in the sample. 
These letters informed the coordinators that their programs were 
among those randomly selected to participate in the evaluation, 
and requested their cooperation. In December 1977, the Program 
Information Forms were mailed by CIR. Stamped, self-addressed 
envelopes were provided for convenience in returning the question- 
naires. 


The interest and cooperation of local program coordinators 
resulted in a high response rate for this questionnaire. ECS 
Zone Consultants provided valuable assistance in contacting pro- 
grams which were slow to respond, and requesting their coopera- 
tion. Of the 80 local programs in the sample, questionnaires 
were returned by 63 programs. The questionnaires were used as 
interview schedules to gain responses from two additional pro- 
grams, bringing the total number of returns to 65/80 or 81% of 
the sample. 


Data Analysis Procedures. The analysis of data involved 
five processes: (1) a summary description of the intended ration- 
ale; functions, transactions, and activities; and anticipated 
outcomes, as portrayed in provincial documents was compiled; (2) 
a summary of the intended rationale; functions, transactions, and 
activities; and anticipated outcomes, as portrayed in local pro- 


gram proposals and renewal applications, was compiled. This summary 


was constructed by tallying the frequency of occurrence of each 
type of intended activity, objective, etc.; (3) the intended 
local program summary was then compared to the summary of the 
intended provincial program compiled from provincial documents 
and consistencies and inconsistencies were noted; (4) the actual 
rationale; functions, transactions and activities; and anti- 
cipated outcomes, as reported by local program coordinators were 
summarized across programs; (5) the actual program summaries 
were first compared to the summaries of intended programs, as 
portrayed in local program proposals and renewal applications, and 
then to the intended provincial program, and congruencies and in- 
congruencies were noted. 


Limitations. In presenting the quantitative and descrip- 
tive data in this chapter, a word of warning is in order. A 
major part of the information is based on open-ended responses 
to questions about various program components. In interpreting 
the frequency of occurrence of each type of response, it should 
be kept in mind that the omission of an item by a program does 
not necessarily mean that the item is absent from the program. 
The respondent may have overlooked the item, or may not have con- 
sidered it relevant or of interest. In this respect, it is 
assumed that respondents reported what they regarded as the 
most relevant aspects of their respective programs in describing 
each program component. 
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Reporting Format. The findings of this chapter are re- 
ported below under the three major headings of the study: 
rationale; functions, transactions, and activities; and outcomes. 
In each area, five questions are addressed: (1) Mat are the in- 
tended provincial policies or procedures as portrayed in provin- 
cial documents? (2) What are the intended local program policies 
or activities as portrayed in proposals and renewal applications? 
(3) Are intended local program policies or procedures, consistent 
with provincial intentions? (4) What are the actual local program 
policies or activities as stated by local program coordinators? 
(5) Are actual local program policies or activities congruent 
with local and provincial intentions? 


THE FINDINGS 
Rationale 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. what 
do provincial documents indicate about the rationale 
for local programs? 


The philosophy of the Alberta ECS program is "to streng- 
then the sense of dignity and self-worth within the young child 
and his family". Dignity and self-worth are seen as being re- 
lated to a variety of qualities which the program seeks to 
develop in the child and the child's family. These include 
self-reliance, initiative, awareness of self and others, language 
formation, the development of a responsible attitude toward 
society, and the ability of parents to contribute to the child's 
development. Local programs are to increase the sense of dignity 
and self-worth of the child and the child's family by meeting 
their health, nutritional, social, educational, physical, and 
emotional needs. Emphasis is on integrating activities and 
services, and mobilizing and utilizing school, parent, and 
community resources. Early Childhood Education is seen as only 
one part of a comprehensive system of Early Childhood Services, 
and the program is-not viewed as a downward extension of primary 
education programs. 


Intended Local Programs: Description. JWhat do 
local program proposals and renewal applications 
indicate about the rationale for local programs? 


Prior to 1976, all individual ECS programs were required 
to submit original proposals and annual renewal applications. 
They were not, however, requested to include written statements 
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of rationale. No space is provided on standard program proposals 
and application forms for this item. Therefore, we were unable 
to make an across-program summary of intended local program 
rationale. 


In 1976 a number of school systems were allowed to submit, 
on an experimental basis, systems proposals and applications cover- 
ing ECS programs operating within their systems. In submitting 
proposals, systems operators have been required to include state- 
ments of commitment to ECS philosophy and goals, to the involvement 
and development of parents, and to the utilization and development 
of community resources. Systems operators have not been expected 
to develop their own rationales, but rather to endorse the rationale 
of the provincial program. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Is the intended 
rationale of local programs, as stated in proposals 
and renewal applications, consistent with provin- 
cial rationale as outlined in provincial documents? 


Intended local program rationale, to the extent that it 
is stated in systems' applications, is consistent with provincial 
rationale. Six systems' applications were reviewed in conjunction 
with the review of local program proposals and renewal applica- 
tions. Five systems included the requested statement of commit- 
ment to ECS philosophy and parent and community involvement. 
One of these added the goal of spiritual development to the over- 
all ECS philosophy. The one system which had not included a 
statement of commitment had not received final approval at the 
time of the document review. 


Actual Local Programs: Description. What do local 


programs indicate is the actual philosophy on which 
they operate? 


Instrument #10 requested local programs to describe the 
philosophy on which their current programs operate. Sixty-one 
programs gave responses to this question. Responses were made in 
three main areas: (1) the types of child development sought by 
the program (2) the types of activities and learning environ- 
ment provided for children in the program; and (3) the role of 
parents and the community in the program. Responses are out- 
lined in Table 13. 
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TABLE 13 


ACTUAL LOCAL PROGRAM RATIONALE, AS DESCRIBED BY LOCAL PROGRAM 
COORDINATORS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 61) 


Frequency of Response 


RESPONSE CATEGORIES , ¥ of Programs 


A. STATEMENTS ABOUT THE TYPE OF CHILD-DEVELOPMENT SOUGHT BY THE PROGRAM 


1. Emphasis on total development of the child (social, emotional, personal, 
intellectual, cultural, moral, etc.) 

Emphasis on developing a positive self-concept, sense of self-worth, etc. 
Emphasis on developing social skills (cooperation, sharing, respect for 
others, etc.) 

Emphasis on school readiness (transition). 

Emphasis on language/communication development. 

Emphasis on intellectual development. 

Emphasis on physical development. 

Emphasis on moral/spiritual development. 

Emphasis on promoting a desire to learn 


Total No. of Programs Placing Emphasis on Types of Child Development 


STATEMENTS ABOUT THE TYPES OF ACTIVITIES AND LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
IMPLEMENTED OR SOUGHT BY THE PROGRAM. 


1. Emphasis on providing a rich environment and a variety of emperience 
for children. 
Emphasis on providing a warm, happy, secure enfironment for children. 
Emphasis on individualized, self-selection of activities, child-centered 
play, activity centres, informal environment. 
Emphasis on a formal, structured learning environment. 
Emphasis on a balance between formal and informal instruction. 
Emphasis on providing successful experiences for children. 
Miscellaneous (e.g., safety, integration, developmental, evaluation). 


Total No. of Programs Placing Emphasis on Activities and Learning Environment 
STATEMENTS ABOUT THE ROLE OF PARENTS AND THE COMMUNITY IN THE PROGRAM. 


Emphasis on parental involvement in the classroom. 

Emphasis on parenting skill development. 

Emphasis on the utilization of community resources. 

Emphasis on increasing the self-worth of parents, strengthening family. 
Miscellaneous (e.g., meet parents' needs, cooperate and communicate, 
equality of opportunity, nutrition, broad community goals, language, 
improve conditions, integrality). 


Total No. of Programs Placing Emphasis on the Rote of Parents and Community. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1, Emphasis on 0-8 years. 
2. Emphasis on special needs (handicaps). 


Total Miscellaneous 
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Intended and Actual Programs: Congruénce. Is the 
actual philosophy of local programs ‘congruent with 
the intended philosophy outlined in provincial 
documents? 


The actual philosophy outlined by local programs is 
generally compatible with provincial philosophy. There are two 
areas in which there is some inconsistency. First, although pro- 
vincial philosophy is committed to maximizing parent and community 
involvement, only 57% of programs included statements about the 
role of parents and the community in their philosophies. Second, 
although provincial documents state that ECS is not to be viewed 
as a downward extension of the school system, 21% of programs 
emphasized school readiness as part of their philosophies. 
Examples of statements indicative of this include: 


"Kindergarten is a readiness for grade one and as such 
aims at developing the skills necessary to the grade 
one program. These skills include listening skills 
and some independence, among others. The primary goal 
is to make learning fun so that children will want to 
come and will want to continue in school." 


"The school presents a learning environment that is 
essentially formal in nature and scope. Skill acqui- 
sition €@cademig is of prime importance and these 
skills are best implemented in a structured situa~ 
tion. ECG programs serve a transitory role from the 
home to the formal school environment." 


"The philosophy is to prepare children socially, 
emotionally, physically and academically to enter 
the grade one program." 


Functions, Transactions, Activities 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
A. Children's Needs 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. that 
intended policies or procedures on the assessment 
of children's needs and/or needs to be addressed 
by local programs are stated in provincial docu- 
ments? 
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Provincial documents view needs assessment as a mandatory 
aspect of local program planning. Needs are defined in provincial 
documents as the difference between the present state or condi- 
tion and the desirable state or condition. 


The document, (Qrganizingan ECS Program, March 1977), 
provides guidelines for programs in the area of needs assess- 
ment. Three categories of children's needs are outlined: (1) 
development needs of all children (physical, social, emotional, 
and intellectual); (2) specific needs of groups of children 
(resulting from economic, health, geographic, or social factors) ; 
and (3) special needs of individual children (handicaps). 
Whereas needs in the first category are considered relatively 
constant, needs in the second and third categories are seen as 
fluctuating and requiring reassessment each year. Suggested 
procedures for determining children's needs include: (1) work- 
shops, group discussions, presentations by early childhood 
specialists; (2) group study of resource materials such as 
films, books, slides/tapes, etc.; (3) program planning meetings 
which bring together parents, agency representatives, and other 
specialists; (4). surveys of community conditions including 
economic, health, geographic and social factors and the availa- 
bility of services and facilities; and (5) studies of needs of 
individual children by means of interagency conferences based 
upon health and screening records. 


Standard application forms request programs to identify 
needs related to physical, nutritional, social, emotional, 
intellectual and cultural development. 


Intended Local Programs: Description, What do 
local program proposals and renewal applications 
indicate about needs assessment? What children's 
needs do local programs intend to address? 


Local Programs are required to outline identified needs 
when submitting their original program proposals, to reassess 
needs yearly, and to include information on changes in needs in 
their annual renewal applications. The types of responses given 
by local programs to this requirement are shown in Table 14. 


No needs were listed by 7.5% of programs, One-word re- 
sponses such as "dental", "nutritional", "social", "emotional", 
“intellectual”, "cultural", "spiritual", and "physical" were 
given by 6.3% of programs. General, one sentence responses were 
given by 7.5% of programs. Examples of these include: 
"preparing them for the future", and "to provide opportunities 
and programs to enhance different aspects of child growth and 
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TABLE 14 


LOCAL PROGRAM RESPONSES TO THE REQUIREMENT THAT THEY 
SPECIFY CHILDREN'S NEEDS ON PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL 
‘(APPLICATIONS BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE 

(N = 80) 


TYPES OF RESPONSES % of Programs 


1. No Response 

2. One Word Responses 

3. General, One Sentence Responses 

4. Responses Reflecting Special 
Interests 

5. Responses Reflecting Special 
Needs (Handicapped Children) 

6. Responses Reflecting Special 
Needs and/or Community Conditions 

7. Responses Describing General 

Developmental Needs 


TOTAL 


self-awareness". Responses which reflect special interests of 
parents or teachers were given by 7.5% of programs, These in- 
cluded such needs as learning a language other then English and 
learning specific religious teachings. Responses relating ex- 
clusively to specific needs of handicapped children were given 
by 2.5% of programs. Twenty-five per cent of programs listed 
needs which reflected special needs and/or specific community 
conditions. The general format of these responses was to 
specifically describe special conditions and/or community 
conditions and then to relate needs to these conditions. 


The largest number of responses (43.7%) was given in the 
area of general developmental needs. These responses were not 
specifically related to community conditions nor special needs 
of handicapped children. Some responses in this category may 
have reflected community or special needs. However, it was not 
possible to determine this on the basis of the information pro- 
vided. For example, several programs stated the need for a 
balanced diet, but on the basis of the information provided, it 
was not possible to determine whether this need was intended 
to describe a general need of all children, or whether it was 
intended to reflect specific community conditions. 
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The responses in the area of general developmental needs 
varied considerably, both in the types of needs described, and 
in the amount of detail provided. Some programs identified needs 
in one area only (e.g., emotional development), while others 
identified needs in many areas (e.g., social, emotional, physical, 
cultural, nutritional, health, intellectual, etc.). In general, 
however, programs which listed general developmental needs pre- 
sented little or no information which could distinguish them 
from any other program listing general developmental needs. 


The specific types of needs identified by programs on 
proposals and renewal applications is shown in Table 15. The 
major area of emphasis was the social-emotional development of 
the child. Seventy-four per cent of programs included needs of 
this type. The second most frequently identified type of need . 
was physical development, with 44% listing needs in this area. 
Approximately one-third of programs listed needs in the areas 
of nutrition, health and safety, language/communication develop- 
ment, and intellectual development. One-quarter of programs 
identified needs in the area of broadening experiences and 
activities, one-fifth of programs identified cultural needs, 
and one-tenth of programs listed needs in the areas of art or 
music, Less than one-tenth of programs identified needs in the 
areas of special needs, grade one readiness, learning a second 
language, and miscellaneous other needs. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are the 


intended needs of local programs, and needs 
assessment processes, consistent with pro- 
vincial intentions? 


The strong emphasis in local program proposals on meeting 
‘the social-emotional needs of children is consistent with pro- 
vincial program policy. 


Provincial documents emphasize that academic readiness 
for grade one is not a need to be addressed by local programs, 
and this is reflected in proposals and renewal applications. The 
review of the files of local programs indicates that this has 
been an area of some disagreement between local programs and 
the ECS Branch, The Proposal Review Committee has consistently 
attempted to enforce this stipulation. Program approval is 
usually delayed if a program openly declares itself to be a 
readiness program, or if it appears to be emphasizing readi- 
ness types of needs at the expense of other areas of child 
development. The usual procedure is to require programs to re- 
submit proposals or applications which are less readiness 
oriented, 
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TABLE 15 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL CHILDREN'S NEEDS ADDRESSED BY LOCAL 
PROGRAMS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


i Intended Needs to be 

H Addressed as portrayed in 

Proposals & Renewal 
Applications 


a (N = 80) (N - 64) 


Frequency of Responses 


sof Programs % of Programs 


Actual Needs Being 
Addressed as described by 
Coordinators 


AREA OF NEED 


H 
; 


Physical Development % 402% 


Nutrition, Health, Safety 


Social-Emotional Development 74% 
i 
! . 
Cultural Development 18% 7% 


fn ims 
amen | 
Se 
rome 


Colunms are not additive since most programs list needs in more than one area, 


Although there is general consistency between provincial 


documents and local program proposals in the emphasis on meeting 
social-emotional needs of children, local programs appear to 
place less emphasis on specific needs of groups of children and 
special needs of individual children than was intended by the pro- 
vince. Provincial documents state that identified local program 
needs are to reflect community conditions. However, only 28% of 
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proposals and renewal applications clearly related identified 
needs to community conditions and/or specific interests of 
parents. In addition, only 8% of programs identified special 
needs of children, despite the fact that meeting special needs 
is identified by provincial documents as a priority of the ECS 
program. 


Actual Local Programs: Description. Mhhat 
actual children's needs do local programs 
claim to be addressing? How were these 
needs determined? 


Instrument #10 requested local programs to describe the 
needs of children they are currently attempting to meet, and to 
identify, by position, the individuals or groups who determined 
these needs and the methods used. 


Children's needs that programs are currently attempting to 
meet are summarized in Table 15, Respondents placed major emphasis 
on the social-emotional development of the child with 81% of pro- 
grams specifying needs in this area. Approximately 70% of programs 
listed needs in the area of intellectual development. 46% of pro- 
grams listed nutritional, health and safety needs, and 40% of 
programs listed physical development needs. Approximately one- 
third of programs specifically identified communication/language 
development, and one-quarter identified Grade One Readiness. 

Other areas of need were listed by less than 20% of programs. 


The groups or individuals reported to have participated 
in the identification of children's needs are summarized in 
Table 16. Most freguent participants were named as teachers, 
parents, specialists and the LAC. 


The activities and methods by which children's needs were 
determined are summarized in Table 17, The most frequently emr 
ployed methods were described by coordinators as observations by 
teachers, and interviews, conferences and discussions between 
teachers and individual parents. 


Actual activities and methods for determining children's 
needs, as reported by coordinators, indicate an on-going, in- 
formal approach to needs assessment. The following quotations 


illustrate this approach. 


"We don't have any specific methods for determining needs 
of children. Most of our conclusions reached develop 
from parental and teacher observation of the children, 
If the teacher feels that something special should be 
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TABLE 16 


GROUPS OR INDIVIDUALS WHO DETERMINED CHILDREN'S NEEDS, AS 
REPORTED BY COORDINATORS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


coordinator or Principal 


ECS Consultants 


Executive of Society 


TABLE 17 


ACTIVITIES AND METHODS BY WHICH ACTUAL CHILDREN'S NEEDS WERE DETERMINED 


AS REPORTED BY COORDINATORS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 64) 


# of Programs 
ACTIVITIES AND METHODS oo ceeeeeeeemnneeeee - Mentioning 


Observations by the teacher 


Interviews, conferences and discussions between the 
teacher and individual parents 


Questionnaires and survey forms : 


Consultations with specialists 


Discussions between teacher and parents. during: parent 
participation or observation in the classroom — 


Parent meetings 


LAC meetings 


Not stated 
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worked on, she checks with the coordinator and then 
implements plans to cater to these needs. If the 
parents feel that some particular needs should be 
met they also go to the coordinator, who then goes 
to the teacher to see what can be done." 


"No specific methods are used for this purpose. 
Parents were aSked at the beginning of the school 
year to provide any suggestions they might have to 
add to the program. The method used for determining 
the children's needs at the present time is observa- 
tion of the activities given in class." 


Intended and Actual Programs: Congruence. Are 
actual children's needs, and methods by which these 


needs were determined, congruent with local and~ 
provincial intentions? 


The high emphasis which programs place on social-emotional 
development of children is congruent with both intended local prog- 
rams, and intended provincial policy. The major departure from 
intended needs occurs in the areas of intellectual development and 
Grade One readiness. Whereas only 31% of programs identified intel- 
lectual development as an intended need, 69% of programs indicated 
that they are currently attempting to meet needs in this area. 
Similarly, the number of programs specifically identifying Grade 
One readiness needs increased from 8% intended to 26% actual. 


In describing actual needs assessment activities, local 
program coordinators indicated a high degree of parent involvement, 
either directly or through the LAC. Eighty-three per cent of coord- 
inators stated that parents have been involved in determining child- 
ren's needs, and sixty-seven per cent stated that the LAC has been 
involved. This is in line with provincial intentions. 


B. Parents' Needs 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. What 
do provincial documents indicate about the assess- 
ment of parents’ needs? What parents' needs 
should local programs address? 


Parents' needs are seen as growing out of and being related 
to the identified needs of children. Examples of parents' needs in- 
clude: (1) information about child development; (2) opportunities 
to enhance involvement with their children; and (3) activities to 
increase parental feelings of competence. Standard application forms 
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request programs to identify needs related to parents' knowledge, 
skills, competencies, and increasing confidence in their parenting 
roles. , 


Intended Local Programs: Description. What do 


local program proposals and renewal applications 
indicate about the assessment of parents' needs? 
What parents' needs do local programs intend to 
address? 


Of the 80 local programs in the sample, 72 (90%) identified 
needs of parents. The parents’ needs identified by local programs 
may be categorized into six general areas: general knowledge or 
information needs, program knowledge or information needs, general 
activities, program activities, emotional needs, and program and 
service needs. The frequency with which programs list needs in 
each of these general areas is shown in Table 18. 


The most frequently identified parents’ needs were in the 
area of general information. Seventy-three per cent of programs 
listed needs for increased knowledge or information. The most fre- 
quently described types of knowledge or information needs were: 
information on child growth and development, mentioned by 39% of 
programs; and information on parenting, mentioned by 36% of programs. 
Approximately one-quarter of programs listed the need for information 
on nutrition, health and safety, and one-fifth of programs listed the 
need for information on available community resources and services. 


The second most frequently identified parents' needs were 
in the area of program activities. Thirty-four per cent of prog- 
grams stated that parents need to participate or be involved in the 
ECS program. Within this area, however, no single type of involve- 
ment was emphasized across programs. 


Between 15% and 20% of programs identified needs in the 
areas of program information, general activities, and emotional 
needs. Five per cent of programs described needs for various types 
of programs and services, and 4% of programs described miscellaneous 
needs. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are the parents’ 


needs which local programs intend to address con- 
sistent with provincial intentions? 


Parents' needs listed in local program proposals and renew- 
al applications are generally consistent with provincial policy. 
Both provincial and local programs place strong emphasis on in- 
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TABLE 18 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL PARENTS' NEEDS ADDRESSED BY LOCAL PROGRAMS , 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


Intended Needs to be 
Addressed as portrayed in Actual Needs Betng 
Proposals and Renewal Addressed as Described by 
Applications Coordinators 


(N = 80) (N = 64) 


PARENTS' NEEDS % of Programs Identifying | % of Programs Identifying 


General Knowledge, Information Needs (To increase knowledge 
or be provided information in the following areas. ) 


Child growth, development, behavior 

Child rearing, parenting role and skills 
Nutrition, health, safety, dental 

Community resources, services, opportunities 

Child discipline, management 

Community conditions and problems 

Special needs, handicaps 

Miscellaneous 

Realizations (Statements which state that parents need 
to realize... @.g., that contact with peers is 
healthy, the importance of play, the importance of 
parent participation. ) 


Program Knowledge, Information Needs (To increase knowledge 
or be provided information in the following program areas.) 


a. ECS philosophy, goals, policies 

b. Program operation (e.g., roles and functions of LAC, 
and parents, dates of meetings, techniques for 
assisting. } 
Children's activities and schedules 
Children's progress in program 


General Activities (To participate or be involved in the 
following types of activities.) 


Socializing activities with other parents 
Communicating with child 

Participating in activities with child (in-home, 
extracurricular) 

Planning and implementing strategies to alleviate or 
change community conditions 


Program Activities (To participate or be involved in the 
following types of program activities.) 


a. Assisting in classroom or on field trips 

b. Planning, organizing, administering program 

¢. Observing child in classroom or during other activities 
Communicating with Teacher, program ; 
Attending workshens, study groups, seminars, in-services 
Involvement of fathers (father's night, special programs) 
Transporting children to centre 
Non-specific (e.9., involvement in ECS, participation in 
program, involvement in child's education, supporting 
program) 
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TABLE 18 (CONTINUED) 


Intended Needs to be 
Addressed as portrayed in Actual Needs Being 
Proposals and Renewal Addressed as Described by 
Applications Coordinators 


(N = 80) (N = 64) 


PARENTS! NEEDS % of Programs Identifying | % of Programs Identifying 


Needs. 


a. Confidencs in parenting role 

b. Confidence in teacher, staff, program : 

c. Feeling at ease, confortable, welcome in school 
d 

e 


General (self-confidence, self-worth, self-awareness) 
Other 


TOTAL 


| Programs and Services (Parents need the following types of 


programs and services: home visits, support services, 


| kindergarten program, recreation programs.) 


Miscellaneous Needs - Unclassified (e.g., comfort of 
democracy, equal rights for all, family life, resource 
materials) 


No Parents' Needs Listed 


creasing the knowledge of parents. Secondary emphasis is given 
by local programs to parental involvement with the child, either 
at home or through the ECS program. The majority of parents! 
needs listed by programs are related to increasing parents! 
abilities to meet children's needs, 


Although the needs identified by local programs are 
generally consistent with provincial policy, the majority of 
proposals and renewal applications did not clearly reflect the 
input of parents in determining parents' needs. Only 30% of 
proposals and renewal applications contained statements which 
indicated that parents had been involved in determining iden- 
tified needs. Most programs treated needs such as increased 
knowledge or involvement as universal needs, to be met by all 
programs. A few programs (9%) listed specific needs which had 
been identified by the teacher, but which reflected no parental 
input or concurrence. 


Actual Local Programs: Description. What actual 
parents' needs do local programs claim to be 
addressing? How were these needs determined? 


Actual parents' needs which local programs claim to be 
addressing are summarized in Table 18. Sixty-four per cent of 
programs claimed to be addressing general knowledge and informa- 
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tion needs, The need for program knowledge and information was 
listed by 45% of programs. Participation in general activities 
was listed by 28% of programs, and participation in program 
activities by 48% of programs. Emotional needs were identi- 
fied by 25% of programs and needs for various types of programs 
and services by 8% of programs. Six per cent of programs 
identified miscellaneous needs. 


The groups or individuals reported by coordinators to 
have participated in the identification of parents' needs are 
summarized in Table 19. Most frequent participants were named 
as parents, teachers and the LAC. 


TABLE 19 


GROUPS OR INDIVIDUALS WHO DETERMINED ACTUAL PARENTS' NEEDS 
FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS, AS IDENTIFIED BY COORDINATORS, 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 64) 


% of Programs 
Mentioning 


GROUPS OR INDIVIDUALS 


rors 
Teacher (s) . 
Local Advisory Committee 


Principal 


Community Resource People | ae | 


Superintendent 


69% 
17% 
13% 
5% 
5% 
3% 


Executive of Society 


Teacher Aide 


Parent Teacher League 


Parent Development Unit Consultant 


Department of Education, 


Early Childhood Services Branch 2% 


14% 


Not Stated 
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The activities and methods by which programs reported 
parents! needs are summarized in Table 20, The most frequently 
employed methods were cited as: questionnaires and survey 
forms; interviews and parent/teacher conferences; and parent 
meetings. 


TABLE 20 


ACTIVITIES AND METHODS BY WHICH ACTUAL PARENTS' NEEDS: WERE 
DETERMINED, AS IDENTIFIED BY COORDINATORS, 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 64) 


% of Programs 
ACTIVITIES AND METHODS Mentioning : 


Questionnaires and Survey Forms fan 


Interviews, conferences and discussions between 
the teacher and individual parents 


47% 

42% 
frorent meetings =| ate 
Informal gatherings of parents 

13% 

(e.g., coffee groups 
Discussions between teacher and parents during 
parent participation or observation in the cla 
Reports, Pamphlets, Bulletins, Handouts ae oa 
Parent Courses, Workshops Fw | 
es Ge ee 
Observations by the Teacher Pee | 
Individual interviews/conferences and personal 
contacts made by LAC members : 
Contacts made by Community Resource People | ow | 
Personal Knowledge of Teacher | cece 
Registration Forms : aa te 
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Intended and Actual Programs: ‘Congruence. Are 
the parents' needs which programs report they 
are addressing, and the methods by which these 
needs were determined, congruent with provincial 
and local program intentions? 


There is a general consistency between the actual parents! 


needs that are being addressed, as reported by coordinators and 
provincial and local program intentions, In reporting actual 
parents" needs, coordinators tended to list a greater number and 
variety of needs than listed in proposals and renewal applica- 
tions. 


There appears to be a growing emphasis among programs upon 


addressing needs which arise directly out of the program itself. 
Whereas only 20% of programs stated the need for program informa- 
tion in proposals and renewal applications, needs in this area 
were identified by 45% of coordinators as needs which are being 
addressed. 


The methods reported by coordinators for determining 
parents' needs were generally consistent with provincial policy. 
These methods reflected greater input from parents than was in- 
dicated in proposals and renewal applications. 


Cc. Staff Needs 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. Mbhat 


do provincial documents indicate about the assess- 
ment of staff needs? What staff needs should 
local programs address? 


Provincial documents describe staff needs as growing out 
of and being related to the identified needs of children and 
parents, and involving the staff's capability for developing, 
implementing and evaluating the program. Examples of staff 
needs listed in provincial documents include: (1) skills re- 
quired in communicating and working with a variety of agencies 
and individuals; (2) techniques required for accurate observa~ 
tion of child behaviour and development; (3) skills required in 
working with handicapped children; (4) current research about 
child development; and (5) other skills and competencies re- 
lated to working with children and their parents. Standard 
application forms request programs to identify staff needs in 
the general areas of maintaining and increasing competencies. 
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Intended Local Programs: Description. that 
do local program proposals and renewal appli-~ 
cations indicate about the assessment of staff 
needs? what staff needs do local programs 
intend to address? 


The staff needs identified in local program proposals 
and renewal applications are summarized in Table 21. Twenty 
per cent of programs listed no needs in this area. 


TABLE 21 


TYPES OF STAFF NEEDS IDENTIFIED IN PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL 
APPLICATIONS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 80) 


% of Programs 
STAFF NEEDS Identifying 


KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, COMPETENCIES (TOTAL) 
General statements about increasing knowledge, skills, competencies 
Knowledge (statements about increasing or maintaining knowledge in the following areas): 


Knowledge of child development, behaviour, early childhoed growth, etc, 
Knowledge of community resources and services 
Knowledge of handicapped children, special needs 
. Knowledge of needs of children or parents in the program 
e, Knowledge of teaching methods 
f. Knowledge in specific content areas (e.q., music 
g. Miscellaneous other knowledge 


Skills and Competencies (statements about improving skills/campetencies in the following areas) 


a. Observations and diagnostic skills 

b. Interaction skills (communication, working with parents, agencies, etc. 
c. Teaching skills 

d. Skills for working with handicapped children 


ACTIVITIES OF STAFF (TOTAL) 

Studying at the professional level, upgrading qualifications 

Attending workshops, in-services, conferences (non-specific) 

Attending workshops, in-services, conferences (specific) 

Communicating, visiting or exchanging information with other programs and teachers 
Working with parents (communicating, cooperating, educating) 

Miscellaneous other activities (e.g., home visits, liaising, etc.) 


SUPPORTS (STATEMENTS THAT STAFF NEED THE FOLLOWING TYPES OF SUPPORT) (TOTAL) 
Parent Volunteers, Assistance or Teacher Aides 
Supplies, Facilities, Equipment, etc. 


3. Community Resources and Services 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS, EXPERIENCE, QUALITIES (TOTAL) 
Teacher qualifications and experience 
Miscellaneous characteristics (e.g., patience, warmth, humor, compassion) 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS : 


NO NEEDS LISTED 


Columns are not additive since most programs identified more than one staff need. 
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Statements of staff needs were of two main types: the 
need for staff to increase or maintain knowledge, skills, and 
competencies in various areas, stated by 55% of programs; and 
the need for staff to engage in various types of activities, 
stated by 39% of programs, Eleven per cent of programs listed 
staff needs in two additional areas: supports; and personal 
qualifications, experience, and background. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are the 


staff needs which local programs intend to 
address, as stated in proposals and renewal 
applications, consistent with provincial 
intentions? 


The majority of programs (70%) identified staff needs 
which are consistent with provincial intentions. These programs 
listed needs in the areas of increasing or maintaining knowledge, 
skills, and competencies, and engaging in activities which pre- 
sumably will result in increased knowledge, skills, and compe- 
tencies. 


Although the needs identified by programs were generally 
consistent with provincial intentions, only 24% of program pro- 
posals and renewal applications reflected specific needs of 
local program staff, by describing areas of current weakness, 
Forty-five per cent of programs listed general needs which could 
be regarded as requisite needs for all teachers. Eleven per 
cent of programs listed needs which had nothing to do with the 
knowledge and personal skills of staff, although admittedly they 
would assist the staff in implementing the program. Examples of 
these include: 


"Teachers need the cooperation of parents and community people.” 
"Teachers need to organize an activity centered classroom." 

Actual Local Programs: Description. Mwhat actual 

staff needs do local programs claim to be address- 

ing? How were these needs determined? 

Instrument #10 did not request programs to identify staff 
needs. 
D. Community Needs 

Intended Provincial Program: Description. Mhhat 

do provincial documents indicate about the assess- 


ment of community needs? what community needs 
should local programs address? 
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Provincial documents describe community needs as being 
related to the physical and human resources reguired to meet 
identified children's needs, Examples include: (1) suitable 
recreation opportunities; (2) health and/or social services; 
and (3) planned electives and field experiences related to ECS 
for Junior/Senior High School students. A Community Resource 
Guide has been developed by the province to assist local pro- 
grams to survey available resources. 


Standard application forms used by the province have 
varied from requesting local programs to identify the services 
and facilities which should exist in the community (1973); to 
identifying needs related to the integration of the program with 
citizens, junior and senior high school students, and future 
parents (1974); to identifying needs in relation to the develop- 
ment and coordination of community services and resources (1975). 


Intended Local Programs: Description. Mhhat 
community needs do local programs intend to 
address? 


Community needs listed by local programs in proposals 
and renewal applications are summarized in Table 22. The largest 
single category of responses was the use of community resources, 
with 46% of programs listing needs in this area. Twenty-eight 
per cent of programs identified needs in the area of facilities, 
services, and programs; and 19% of programs listed needs in the 
area of information and knowledge. Thirteen per cent of pro- 
grams listed needs in the area of community interaction, 10% 
listed general coordination needs, and 8% listed miscellaneous 
other needs. Eighteen per cent of programs listed no community 
needs. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are community 
needs which local programs intend to address 
consistent with provincial intentions? 


The concept of community needs is somewhat ambiguous, 
both at the provincial level and at the local level. Provincial 
documents fluctuate between three approaches to community needs: 
(1) absence of facilities and services which would assist pro- 
grams in meeting the needs of children and parents; (2) the types 
of activities which will enable ECS children to interact with 
different age groups (e.g., senior citizens, junior and senior 
high school students, future parents); and (3) the types of 
activities and structures which are necessary to enable pro- 
grams to make maximum use of existing facilities and services. 
These three approaches to community needs are reflected in the 
proposals and renewal applications of local programs. Examples 
of community needs listed by programs include: 
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TABLE 22 


COMMUNITY NEEDS IDENTIFIED IN PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL 
APPLICATIONS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 80) 


% of Programs 


COMMUNITY NEEDS 


COMMUNITY NEEDS IN THE AREA OF FACILITIES/SERVICES/PROGRAMS (TOTAL) 
1. Facilities (e.g., pools, iibraries, playgrounds) 
2. Services 


a. Medical (e.g., clinics, dentists) 

b. Social (e.g., counselling, homemakers, etc.) 
c. Screening, diagnostic services for children 
d. Oay Care 


3. Transportation 


> 


- Programs 


a. Recreation 
b. ECS 
c. Adult Education 


COMMUNITY NEEDS IN THE AREA OF INCREASED INFORMATION/KNOWLEDGE (TOTAL) 
Information/ Knowledge of ECS program 


— 


N 


. Information/Knowledge on available 


Preparation for parenthood 


USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES (TOTAL) 

General Statements About Use of Resources 

General Statements About Involving Community People in the ECS Program 
Use of Community Resource Persons in the Program 


fe wn 


Use of Consultative/Referral Services 
5. Use of Physical Resources (parks, libraries, etc.) 
6. Interaction between ECS Children and Different Age Groups 


GENERAL STATEMENTS ABOUT COORDINATION, LIAISON, INTEGRATION OF SERVICES | ae | 


NEED FOR COMMUNITY SPIRIT, INTERACTION OF COMMUNITY MEMBERS, UNDERSTANDING OF ONE 
ANOTHER, WORKING TOGETHER 


MISCELLANEOUS OTHER NEEDS fe | 


"There is a need for a suitable park and play area ad- 
joining the school." 


"There is a need for children to interact with the older 
citizen and share first hand experiences with another 
generation." 


EE 
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"There is a need to provide more thorough coordination 
of services. We will provide, through the EC program, 
the same services which can now be obtained through 
the clinic, but on an expanded basis to provide more 
fully for the health of the child and the education 

of the parents. 8y having this service in conjunction 
with our kindergarten program, it will reach children 
whose parents may not otherwise attend the clinic." 


While local program proposals and renewal applications 
are generally consistent with provincial policy, the area of 
community needs is itself ambiguous. 


Actual Local Programs: Description. Mhat 
actual community needs do local programs 
claim to be addressing? How were these 
needs determined? 


Instrument #10 did not request local programs to iden- 
tify actual community needs. 


Administrative Functions, Transactions, and Activities 


A. Providing an Organizational Structure 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. what 
intended local program structures are described 
in provincial policy documents? 


Provincial documents describe three alternative local 
program structures: 


1. Private Operators. These are non-profit community asso- 
ciations, parent associations, private schools, church associa- 
tions or groups of individuals that are incorporated under the 
Societies or Companies Act. Total responsibility for program 
operation is assumed by the society or company, with the execu- 
tive being held responsible for approving all decisions and 
evaluating the program. 


2. Public Operators. The board of trustees of a school 
district or the council of a county may operate an ECS program 
or programs, The board or council assumes all major responsibi- 
lities in providing facilities, hiring staff, and administering 
the program. 
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3, Contract Operators. Private operators and public opera- 
tors may contract with each other for the joint operation of a 
program. Responsibilities are shared, according to the terms 
of the contract. The party to whom the grants are paid is de- 
signated the legal operator, Thus, the operator may be classi- 
fied as either public or private depending on who receives the 
grant. 


All types of programs are required to designate a co- 
ordinator. Provincial documents recommend that this person have 
training and experience in the early childhood field. The 
coordinator's position may be full or part time, paid or volun- 
tary, and the coordinator may be the teacher, instructional 
assistant, interested parent, or principal. 


Local Advisory Committees are mandatory for Private 
Operators, and expected for Public Operators. Among private 
operators, the LAC is expected to advise the executive of the 
society, which has final responsibility for all decisions. 
Among public operators, the LAC is expected to be involved in 
program and administrative decisions, although major responsi- 
bilities are assumed by the school board. 


Local programs are expected to develop decision-making 
and coordination models which indicate which decisions and 
activities will be carried out by each of the following: 
parents; LAC; staff; coordinator; school board, if applicable; 
school system coordinator, if applicable; principal, if appli- 
cable; regional coordinating committee if applicable; and com- 
munity agencies. Programs are also expected to state when and 
how decisions will be approved or ratified. 


Intended Local Programs: Description. Are 
the intended organizational structures of 
local programs consistent with provincial 
intentions? 


The intended organizational structures of local programs 
are generally consistent with provincial policy in terms of al- 
ternative organizational types, the designation of coordinators, 
and the.existence of local advisory committees. Proposals and 
renewal applications also describe coordination and decision 
making models, in accordance with provincial expectations. 
However, many of the coordination and decision making models 
described by local programs are vaguely worded. As was noted 
in Chapter IV, only two thirds of programs include adequately 
detailed models of coordination and decision-making. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate the ambiguities: 
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"The principal will assist the growth of the EG," 


"The operator will provide assistance as may be re- 
quired." 


"Staff will become wellracquainted with the EC pro-~ 
gram," 


"The LAC will cooperate with the EG to meet local needs," 


"The Coordinator will provide assistance in achieving 
the goals of the program." 


"The regional coordinating committee will provide asr 
sistance when needed." 


'Staff should provide and guarantee quality of the 
operation as set out by the EG Branch.” 


Actual Local Programs: Description. hat are 


the actual organizational activities of local 
programs' participants? 


Local program coordinators were requested to describe 
current organizational activities of local program participants. 
Eighty-five per cent of respondents indicated that an LAC had 
been established and was conducting various activities. The 
most frequently reported organizational activities were in the 
area of establishing sub-committees to carry out various tasks. 
Seventy-one per cent of respondents indicated that sub-committees 
had been formed to carry out specific tasks, and 63% of respon- 
dents specifically named these sub-committees. Table 23 identi- 
fies these sub-committees by frequency of response. The most 
frequently named sub-committees were: field trip committee, 
phoning committee, parent volunteer committee, and nutrition/ 
snack committee. There was little variation in this respect 
between public programs and private programs. 


Only 17% of respondents indicated membership in, and 
activities relating to, a larger coordinating council or um- 
brella committee. This was specified by 13% of private programs 
and 4% of public programs. 
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TABLE 23 


LAC SUB-COMMITTEES, AS IDENTIFIED BY COORDINATORS, 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 65) 


I SUB~COMMITTEES 
Field Trip Committee 
Phoning Committee 
Parent Volunteer Conmittee 
Nutrition/Snack Committee 


Parent Education Interests Committee 


Parties & Special Events Committee 


Equipment and Materials 


Miscellaneous Others (Social, Clean-up, Fund Raising, Information, Handicraft, 
Pedal-Pushers, Advertising, Refreshment, Parent Hour, Transportation, etc.) 


TOTAL PROGRAMS IDENTIFYING SPECIFIC COMMITTEES | 


TOTAL PROGRAMS REFERRING TO COMMITTEES GENERALLY 


TOTAL PROGRAMS MAKING NO REFERENCE TO COMMITTEES 
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B. Administration and Management 


‘Intended Provincial Program: ‘Description. hat 
intended administration and management activities 
and responsibilities for local programs are out- 
lined in provincial documents? 


Provincial documents state that for private operators, 
the society executive has final responsibility for all adminis- 
trative and program decisions. Local advisory committees are 
mandatory to advise the executive of the society. For public 
operators, the school board has responsibility for administra- 
tion. However, provincial documents state that the LAC should 
participate in administrative decisions where this has been 
mutually agreed by the school board and the LAC, 


Intended Local Programs: Description. Mhhat 
intended administration and management acti- 
vities and responsibilities are outlined by 
local programs in proposals and renewal 
applications? 


The administration and management functions described in 
proposals and renewal applications are summarized in Table 24... 
All programs made reference to some form of activity in this 
area, 


The most frequently described administrative activity 
was budgeting and finance, with 85% of programs identifying 
activities and responsibilities in this area. Among public 
programs, 75% assigned primary responsibility for budgeting 
and finance to the school board. However, a substantial pro- 
portion of public programs (63%) noted the participation of 
LAC. Among private programs which identified budgeting and 
finance, 78% assigned primary responsibility to the LAC. 


Providing or obtaining facilities and equipment was 
identified by 52% of programs. Among public programs which 
mentioned this activity, primary responsibility was assigned 
(to the school board) by 67% of programs. Approximately one- 
half of public programs referred to LAC responsibilities in 
this area. One hundred per cent of private programs which 
identified providing or obtaining facilities and equipment 
assigned responsibility for this activity to the LAC. 


Miscellaneous other activities in the area of adminis- 
tration. and management were identified by 17% of programs. 
General statements which could not be categorized were made by 
19% of programs. 
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TABLE 24 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 
ACTIVITIES, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


Intended Activities as Actual Activities as 
H Portrayed in Proposals Described by 
H and Renewal Applications Coordinators 


(N = 80) (N= 65) 


Frequency of Responses 


TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITY % of Programs % of Programs 


Budgeting and Finance ! 85% 53% 


Providing or Obtaining Facilities 
and Equipment 


Miscellaneous Other Activities f 
(e.g., scheduling, writing proposals, 
Jicensing and renewal, insurance, : 
etc.) 


General Statements About Administra- 
tion and Management 


No Response 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are intended 
administration and management activities and 
responsibilities outlined in proposals and 
renewal applications consistent with provin- 
cial intentions? 


There is géneral consistency between the intended adminis- 
tration and management functions outlined by local programs, and 
provincial policy. Proposals and renewal applications indicate 
that among public programs the school board is assigned primary 
responsibility for administration and management activities. 

The participation of the LAC in these activities is noted. 
Both these arrangements are in line with provincial policy. 
Among private programs, primary responsibility for adminstra- 
tion and management is assigned to the LAC. This is also 
consistent with provincial policy. 
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Actual Local Programs: Description. hhat 
actual activities and responsibilities are 
described by local programs in the area of 
administration and management? 


Respondents were asked to identify present activities and 
responsibilities in the area of administration and management. 
Responses are summarized in Table 24. Eleven per cent of res- 
pondents gave either no response or indicated that this area 
was generally described under other topics. 


Fifty-three per cent of programs identified budgeting 
and finance activities. Public programs assigned primary re- 
sponsibility to the principal (coordinator) and the school 
board. Private programs assigned responsibility to the LAC, 
the Society Executive, or to a Finance Committee. 


Providing or obtaining equipment and materials was iden- 
tified by 40% of respondents. Among public programs, these re- 
sponsibilities were delegated to the school board or the prin- 
cipal, with a small amount of teacher input. Among public 
programs primary responsibility was assigned to the LAC, ora 
committee of the LAC. 


Intended and Actual Programs: .Congruence. Are 
the actual administrative activities and respon- 
sibilities reported by local programs congruent 
with provincial and local program intentions? 


There appears to be general consistency between actual 
and intended programs in this area. 


C. Recruitment and Selection of Staff 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. What 
do provincial documents state about the recruit- 
ment and selection of staff? 


Provincial documents regard the recruitment and selec- 
tion of staff as an administrative responsibility. For private 
operators, the executive of the society assumes final responsi- 
bility, basing its decisions upon the advice of the Local 
Advisory Committee. Documents indicate that the coordinator 
may assist in the recruitment of staff. For public operators, 
the school board has final responsibility. Where agreed upon, 
decisions are to involve the participation of the local advisory 
committee, and/or the coordinator. 
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Intended Local Programs: Description. Mhhat 
intended activities and responsibilities in 
the area of recruitment and selection of staff 
are outlined in proposals and renewal applica- 
tions? 


Intended recruitment and selection activities are sum- 
marized in Table 25. Seventy per cent of programs specified 
the hiring of staff. Among public programs which identified 
this area, 87% assigned responsibility to the school board. 
One hundred per cent of private programs which identified the 
hiring of staff assigned this responsibility to the LAC. 


TABLE 25 
INTENDED RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION ACTIVITIES AS DESCRIBED IN 


PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 80) 


of Programs 


TYPE OF ACTIVITY 


1. Hiring Staff 
2. Assisting in Hiring, Selecting Staff 


3. No Response 


Assisting or participating in the selection of staff was 
mentioned by 30% of programs. Among public programs which iden- 
tified this activity, a variety of participants were named: 
parents, LAC, staff, school board and principals, Among private 
programs which identified this activity, the coordinator was 
named as the primary participant. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are activities 
and responsibilities of local programs in the 
area of recruitment and selection of staff con- 
sistent with provincial intentions? 


There is general consistency between intended local pro- 
grams and provincial intentions in the area of recruitment and 
selection of staff. In accordance with provincial guidelines, 
the majority of public programs assigned responsibility for 
hiring staff to the school board, and the majority of private 
programs assigned this responsibility to the LAC. 


21.1 
Actual Local Programs: Description. hhat are 


the actual activities and responsibilities of 
local programs in the areas of recruitment and 
selection of staff? 


Respondents were asked to identify present activities 
and responsibilities in the recruitment and selection of staff. 
The majority of programs (77%) indicated no activities in this 


area. 


Actual and Intended Programs: Congruence, Are 
actual recruitment and selection activities and 
responsibilities congruent with provincial and 
local intentions? 


The lack of identified activities in this area prevents 
a comparison of intended and actual programs. 


D. Coordination of Community Resources (Human, Physical, Services) 


Intended Provincial Policy: Description. hhat 
are provincial intentions in the area of co- 
ordinating community resources? 


Provincial documents describe coordination as an impor- 
tant function of local programs. The Community Resources Guide 
provides guidelines including survey sheets for identifying re- 
sources, and profile and inventory sheets for describing resources. 
The Physical Resources Guide suggests physical and material re- 
sources that might be used by ECS programs. Provincial docu- 
ments suggest that activities in the coordination of community 
resources be performed by the LAC and/or the coordinator, 


Intended Local Programs: Description. Mhhat 
intended activities and responsibilities are 
outlined by local programs in the area of co- 
ordinating community resources? 


Intended activities and responsibilities outlined in 
proposals and renewal applications are summarized in Table 26.. 
Seventy per cent of programs listed coordination activities and 
responsibilities. The most frequently identified activity was 
surveying and arranging for the use of community resources. 
Fifty per cent of programs specified activities and responsibi- 
lities in this area. Primary responsibility was assigned to 
the LAC and the Coordinator by both public and private programs. 
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A large number of proposals and renewal applications 
contained very general statements about coordination. Examples 
include: 


"The Coordinator will facilitate the coordination of 
services." 


"The LAC will coordinate community resources." 
"The Coordinator will coordinate the program." 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are intended 
local program activities and responsibilities 
in the area of coordinating community resources 
consistent with provincial intentions? 


The review of proposals and renewal applications suggests 
that local programs place less emphasis on coordinating community 
resources than was intended by the province. Only 50% of pro- 
grams specifically identified surveying and arranging for the 
use of community resources as an intended activity. 


Actual Local Programs: Description. Mhhat are 
the actual activities and responsibilities of 
local programs in the area of coordination? 


Coordinators were requested to describe the present ac- 
tivities of individuals and groups in their programs in coordina- 
ting resources outside and inside the program. Descriptions were 
generally more specific than those contained in proposals and 
renewal applications. Activities and responsibilities outlined 
by program coordinators are summarized in Table 26. Among both 
public and private programs, primary responsibility for coordina- 
tion activities was shared among the LAC, the teacher, and the 
coordinator. 


In addition to describing types of coordination activi- 
ties (Table 26), 69% of coordinators also identified the types 
of human and physical resources used in their programs. The 
actual resources used are summarized in Table 27. Thirty-two 
per cent of programs specified general resource persons, 23% 
named professional resource persons, and 20% identified speci- 
fic skills of parents. 
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TABLE 26 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL COORDINATION ACTIVITIES, 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


Actual Activities as 
Described by 
Coordinators 


Intended Activities as 
1 Portrayed in Proposals 
f and Renewal Applications 


(N = 80} (N = 65) 


: Frequency of Responses 
: % of Programs % of Programs 


TYPE OF ACTIVITY 


Surveying and arranging for the use 
of community resources 


Identifying sites, scheduling and 


organizing field trips 37% 


Arranging for the use of parent 
volunteers .in the classroom 


Participating in inter-agency 


coordination activities 17% 


Misceljaneous other activities 


General statements about 
coordination 


No response 
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TABLE 27 
ACTUAL COMMUNITY RESOURCES USED BY LOCAL PROGRAMS, AS 


IDENTIFIED BY COORDINATORS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 65) 


% of Programs 


ACTUAL RESOURCES Identifying 


Specifically named community resource persons 
(e.g., police, Lion's club, veterans) 


Specifically named professional resource 
persons (e.g., psychologists, home economists 
therapists) 


Parents used as resource persons in specified 
areas (e.g., music, crafts, cooking) 
Parents used as aides (general) 


Community facilities (e.g., library, pool) 


Miscellaneous other resources 


No specific resources described 


‘Intended and Actual Programs: Congruence, Are 
actual coordination activities and responsibi- 
lities congruent with provincial and local in- 
tentions? 


Actual activities appear compatible with provincial and 
local intentions. The actual activities described by coordinators 
were generally more specific than those identified on proposals 


and renewal applications. 
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E, Communication 


Intended Provincial Program: Description, what 
are provincial intentions on activities and rer 
sponsibilities in the area of communication? 


Provincial documents suggest that the LAC plan for ef- 
fective communication among the various groups (parents, 
teachers, children and the community). In developing decision- 
making models, programs are advised that open two-way lines of 
communication are essential for a smooth flow of information, 


Provincial documents suggest the formation of regional 
coordinating committees composed of representatives from local 
advisory committees to facilitate inter-program communication, 
Committees may be formed within a single town, or within a 
geographical area. 


Network agencies provide a variety of consultants and 
field workers to facilitate communication between local pro- 
grams and central agency offices. 


Intended Local Programs: Description. Mhat 
intended communications activities and respon- 
sibilities are outlined in proposals and re- 
newal applications? 


Intended communications activities and responsibilities 
as described in proposals and renewal applications are summarized 
in Table 28. Ninety per cent of programs identified activities 
in this area. 


The most frequently mentioned communication activity was 
providing liaison among multiple components of the program. 
Among public programs which identified this activity, responsi- 
bility was assigned to various groups and individuals. The 
most frequently mentioned group was the LAC, identified by 
54% of public programs. Among private programs which identified 
this activity, 90% assigned responsibility to the coordinator. 
Providing liaison between parents and teachers was identified by 
30% of programs. Both public and private programs assigned 
major responsibility to the LAC. Informing parents and community 
of activities was identified by 30% of programs. Both public and 
private programs assigned primary responsibility to the LAC. 
General statements in the area of communication were made by 
62% of programs. Examples include: 


"Teacher will communicate with parents." 


"Coordinators will facilitate communication of the 
E.C.S. program." 
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TABLE 28 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL TYPES OF COMMUNICATIONS , 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


Intended Activities as Actual Activities as 
Portrayed in Proposals Described by 
and Renewal Applications Coordinators 


(N = 80) (N + 65) 


Frequency of Responses 
: % of Programs % of Programs 


Providing liaison among multiple com- | 
ponents of the program (ECS Branch, ! 
School System, LAC, Teachers, etc.) 4 75% 


a | 
Informing parents and community of ; 

ECS activities (newsletters, phoning 

committees, bulletins, publicity) i 


Genera] statements about communicating, 
exchanging information 


No response 


Intended Programs: ‘Consistency. Are in- 
tended activities and responsibilities out- 
lined by local programs in the area of 
communication consistent with provincial 
intentions? 


There appears to be general consistency between local 
and provincial intentions in the area of communications. How- 
ever, with the exception of the 30% of programs which identified 
activities such as providing information through newsletters, 
phoning committees, bulletins, etc., there was general ambiguity 
in the area of communications. While the vast majority of pro- 
grams seem to regard communication as important, very few out- 
lined specific activities in this area, 
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Actual Local Programs: Description. What 


are the actual communications activities of 
local programs? 


Coordinators were asked to identify current communica- 
tion activities and responsibilities. Responses, by type of 
activity, are summarized in Table 28. Informing parents and 
the community of ECS activities was identified by 90% of respon- 
dents, and providing liaison among multiple components of the 
program was identified by 75% of respondents. 


Activities identified by coordinators were generally 
more specific than those described in proposals and renewal 
applications. Table 29 summarizes the specific activities 
listed by coordinators. As this table indicates, respondents 
were more inclined to specify activities for communication 
within a program, than activities for communication with agencies 
outside a program. 


Intended and Actual Programs: Congruence. Are the 
actual communications activities of local programs 
congruent with provincial and local intentions? 


The actual communications activities identified by co- 
ordinators are consistent with, and more specific than the 
activities described in proposals and renewal applications. 


Communications activities with agencies outside a local 
program appear to be less widespread than was intended by the 
province. Less than half of respondents identified activities 
in this area. 


F. Receiving Consultative/Special Assistance 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. What 


are provincial intentions on activities and re- 
sponsibilities of local programs in the area of 
consultative/special assistance? 


Provincial documents describe the use of consultants and 
special services as important aspects of local programs. 


Intended Local Programs: Description. What 


intended activities and responsibilities are 
outlined by local programs in the area of 
consultative/special assistance? 
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TABLE 29 


CURRENT COMMUNICATIONS ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED BY COORDINATORS 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 65) 


, 


_ % of Programs 
ACTIVITIES Identifying 


COMMUNICATION WITHIN A PROGRAM 
Written messages 


a. Newsletters, bulletins, calendars 
b. Bulletin boards in ECS centre 


Group meetings 

a. LAC. parent, public 

b. Society executive, board, staff 
c. Informal gatherings, workshops 


Telephone 


fo) 


Xe) 
J oP oP 


a. Parent telephone committee 
b. Teacher/parent telephone contact 
c. Other telephone contact 


Miscellaneous 


Home visits by teacher 
Parent/teacher conferences 
Parent visitations to class 
Radio announcements, newspapers 


Miscellaneous 


a. Home visits by teacher 

b. Parent/teacher conferences 

c. Parent visitations to class 

d. Radio announcements, newspapers 


COMMUNICATION WITH AGENCIES OUTSIDE 

A PROGRAM 

Attending regional coordinating meetings 
Visits to other ECS centres 


ECS, zone newsletters 


In-services, meetings, etc. 


Consultations 


Miscellaneous other 
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The intended activities and responsibilities outlined in 
proposals and renewal applications are summarized in Table 30. 
Forty per cent of programs identified activities and responsi- 
bilities in this area. 


Referral of special needs to appropriate agencies was 
listed by 17% of programs. Public programs which listed this 
activity assigned major responsibility to teachers. Among 
private programs which listed this activity, responsibility 
was split between teachers and community agencies. 


Using consultants/technical assistance and screening 
were identified by 30% of programs. All private programs which 
identified this activity assigned responsibility to community 
agencies. Public programs divided responsibility among community 
agencies, school board coordinators, and school boards. 


TABLE 30 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL USE OF CONSULTATIVE/SPECIAL ASSISTANCE, 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


Actual Activities as 
Described by 


Intended Activities as 
Portrayed in Proposals 
and Renewal Applications Coordinators 


(N - 80) (N = 65) 


Frequency of Responses 


% of Programs 


ACTIVITIES % of Programs 


Referring special needs to appropriate 17% 

agencies | 

Ee Rs ee 
Using ecceaye assistance 

(general responses) 

a fF «7 * 
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Intended Programs: Consistency. Are intended 
activities of local programs in the area of 
receiving consultative/special assistance 
consistent with provincial intentions? 


The provincial program regards consultative/special 
assistance as an important aspect of local programs. However, 
provincial documents provide little or no guidance for local 
programs in this area. Although only 40% of local programs 
state intentions in this area, this is consistent with the 
attention given the activity in provincial documents. As was 
noted in Chapter II, this is an area of internal inconsistency 
in the intended provincial program. 


Actual Local Programs: Description. phat 
are the actual activities of local programs 
in receiving consultative/special assistance? 


Respondents were asked to identify activities and res- 
ponsibilities in the area of planning for and receiving consul- 
tative and special assistance. Most responses were brief and 
general rather than specific. They are summarized in Table 30, 


Approximately one~quarter of programs noted the referral 
of special needs children to appropriate agencies. Both public 
and private programs assigned major responsibility to the teacher 
or the teacher and the coordinator together. Ten per cent of 
programs identified the participation of outside agencies in the 
referral process. Several programs noted that referral usually 
involves more than one step. For example: 


"The teacher contacts the principal who contacts a 
consultant who contacts the appropriate agency." 


Screening was identified by 23% of programs. These were 
primarily public programs for which screening was a systems 
activity. 


Intended and Actual Programs: Congruence. Are 
actual activities in planning for and receiving 
consultative and special assistance congruent 
with provincial and local intentions? 


In describing actual activities, a greater number of 
programs (71%) indicated the use of consultative/special assis- 
tance than had indicated this in proposals and applications 
(40%). However, responses were general rather than specific. 
The lack of detail in provincial program documents in this 
area makes it difficult to judge if actual local program 
activities are congruent with provincial intentions. 
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Instructional Functions, Transactions and Activities 


A. Children's Programs 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. Mat 
are provincial intentions in the area of children's 
program activities? 


Provincial documents do not prescribe activities for the 
children's program. It is suggested that learning should occur 
in a wide variety of centres or locations. Suggested types of 
learning centres include: centre programs; in-home programs; 
combined centre and in-home programs; toy lending libraries; 
and mobile classrooms. The documents make suggestions for 
different types of equipment and materials, and for classroom 
organization, but do not prescribe these, 


Intended Local Programs: Description. hat 
types of children's activities and teaching 
methods do local programs intend to implement? 


The types of children's activities and teaching methods 
specified in local program proposals and renewal applications are 
summarized in Table 31, The major intended orientations are: 
to provide a variety of learning experiences and to allow free 
play and self-selection of activities, 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are children's 


activities that local programs intend to imple- 
ment consistent with provincial intentions? 


The local emphasis on providing a wide variety of learn- 
ing experiences is consistent with provincial intentions, 


Actual ‘Local Programs: Description, fhat 
are the actual children's activities being 
implemented by local programs? 


Local programs were not specifically asked to identify 
current activities in the children's program, Nevertheless, 
58% of respondents indicated that they emphasize a wide variety 
of learning activities. Planning and implementing classroom 
activities were designated as the teacher's responsibilities 
by 91% of programs. Only 9% of programs indicated the active 
participation of parents in planning classroom activities. 
Seventy per cent of programs indicated that parents participate 
in planning and supervising field trips. 
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TABLE 31 


INTENDED ACTIVITIES IN CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS, AS IDENTIFIED IN PROPOSALS 


AND RENEWAL APPLICATIONS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 80) 


% of Programs 
Identifying 


Activities that provide a variety of 
learning experiences (e.g,, field trips) 


Freeplay, self-selection from variety 
of activities 


Both small and large group activities 


Home Visits 


Screening, referrals 


Diagnosing each child's needs and 
providing experiences based on those 
needs 


Instructional Packages 


B, Parents! Programs 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. Mat 
are provincial intentions in the area of parents' 
program activities? 


Provincial documents identify four general areas of 
parent activity: participation in program planning, administra- 
tion, etc.; participation as aides and resource persons; parent- 
ing skill development; and education in the area of child develop- 


ment. 


Intended Local Programs: Description. Mhat 
types of parents' activities and methods do 
local programs intend to implement? 


The types of parents' activities specified in proposals 
and renewal applications are summarized in Table 32. The most 
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frequently identified activities were: participating as aides 
in the children's program (70%); and attending workshops, 
seminars and courses (60%). 


Among private programs, the planning of parents!’ activi- 
ties was assigned to the LAC by the majority of programs. 
Among public programs, planning was shared by the LAC, the 
Coordinator, and the School Board. 


TABLE 32 


INTENDED PARENT ACTIVITIES AS IDENTIFIED IN PROPOSALS AND RENEWAL 
APPLICATIONS, BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 
(N = 80) 


% of Programs 
ACTIVITY Identifying 


“1, Participating as aides in children's program ; 


. Attending meetings 


10. Nutrition courses or seminars 


V1. Parent/teacher interviews, conferences 


2, Reading dooks, magazines, etc. (parent library 


. Newsletter to parents 


4. Parent crientation seminars 


. Father/child occasions 


6. Working with childred in the home 


. Information packages to parents 


8. Recreation activities 


. Observation in class 


20. Coffee Groups 


21. Social gatherings 


22. T.V¥. programs 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Family counselling services 


Toy lending libraries 


Miscellaneous other 


26. No response 
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Intended Programs: Consistency. Are parents! 
activities that local program intend to im- 
plement consistent with provincial intentions? 


There appears to be general consistency between the 
types of parent activities which the province outlines, and 
the types of activities which local programs intend to implement, 


Actual Local Programs: Description.  fhat are 
the actual parents’ activities being implemented 
by local programs? 


Respondents were asked to identify current activities in 
the parents' program, The most frequently identified activity (81% 
of programs) was participation as aides or resource persons, 
Seventy per cent of programs indicated parent responsibilities 
in planning and supervising field trips. This was the primary 
area of parent participation in planning. Other activities iden- 
tified were: planning and providing snacks (60% of programs) ; 
and planning special events, parties, family activities (37% of 
programs). Less than 30% of programs identified courses, work- 
shops, or seminars which parents had attended or would be attend- 
ing. 


Intended and Actual Programs: Congruence. Are 
actual parents' activities congruent with local 
and provincial intentions? 


Programs appear to implement fewer activities in the 
area of workshops, seminars and courses than stated in proposals 
and renewal applications. Actual parents' programs consist mainly 
of assisting in the classroom, planning and assisting on field 
trips, planning for and providing snacks, and planning for special 
events such as parties. It is difficult to determine to what ex- 
tent this orientation accords with provincial intentions, since 
provincial documents do not prescribe or suggest the extent of 
each type of parent activity. 


Outcomes 


Children's Programs 


Intended Provincial Program: Description. Mhat 
are the intended outcomes of children's programs, 
as stated in provincial documents? 
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Provincial documents do not state children's objectives 
in specific terms. Rather, they refer to areas of emphasis which 
will promote the long-range goal of dignity and self-worth. 
General areas of emphasis are: 


1. Meeting physical, nutritional and dental needs of children. 


2. Strengthening social and emotional development by en- 
couraging self-confidence, spontaneity, curiousity and self- 
discipline. 


3. Stimulating mental processes and skills with particular 
attention to conceptual and verbal skills. 


4. Establishing and reinforcing patterns and expectations 
of success to promote self-confidence, 


5. Increasing the child's capacity to relate positively to 
family and community, while at the same time, strengthening the 
family's capacity to contribute to the child's development, 


6. Fostering in the child and his family a responsible at- 
titude toward society, while stimulating constructive opportuni- 
ties for people to work together on a personal and community 
basis toward the solution of their problems. (Operational Plans, 


p. & 


The social-emotional-personal development of children is 
the primary children's objective for local programs. Although 
other areas of development are mentioned, these are seen in re- 
lation to their contribution to the total development of the child. 


Intended Local Programs: Description. M&hat are 
the anticipated outcomes/objective for children, 
as stated in proposals and renewal applications? 


Types of objectives listed in proposals and renewal ap- 
plications are summarized in Table 33. Programs vary in their 
approaches to stating objectives. Some listed the types of 
child development sought; others listed program objectives, 
i.e., what the program will do. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are in- 
tended local program objectives consistent 
with provincial objectives? 


There is general consistency between intended local pro- 
gram objectives and provincial objectives. The vagueness of pro- 
vincial objectives makes it difficult to identify inconsistencies. 
One apparent area of inconsistency is the objective of developing 
reading and writing skills listed by 25% of local programs. 
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TABLE 33 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL OBJECTIVES OF LOCAL PROGRAMS, 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


Intended Objectives as Actual Objectives as 
Portrayed in Proposals Described by 
and Renewal Applications Coordinators 


(N = 80) (N = 65) 


Frequency in Responses 


% of Programs 


Fine muscle coordination 


Social development 


Nutrition, health, safety 


Listening & speaking skills 


Self-expression, creativity 
Self-concept, initiative, etc. 


Reading and writing 


Number skills, ordering 


Understanding different cultures 


Attitudes, work habits 


Miscellaneous other (e.g., spiritual) 


Actual Local Programs: Description. What 
are the actual children's objectives of local 
programs, as identified by local program co- 
ordinators? 


Coordinators were asked to list the objectives which their 
current programs have for children, and to word these in terms of 
what children are expected to do or accomplish. Responses, by 
general area, are summarized in Table 33. 
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The 65 respondents listed a total of 536 objectives, 
or an average of 8,24 each. Forty-five per cent of respondents 
listed child objectives, 39% listed both child and program ob- 
jectives, 12% listed program objectives, and 3% listed uninter- 


pretable objectives. 


Intended and Actual Programs: Congruence, Are 


actual children's objectives congruent with local 
and provincial intentions? 


Actual objectives listed by coordinators place greater 
emphasis on readiness for grade one than do either local or pro- 
vincial intentions. This is reflected in the increased emphasis 
in the areas of listening and speaking skills, work habits and 
social development for grade one. The following quotations, all 
from different questionnaires illustrate this. Statements of 
this nature were made by approximately 50% of respondents. 

They are quoted at length to illustrate the extent of this 


orientation. 


"Children will learn to work and play in a school setting." 


"The child will accept classroom routines and require- 
ments." 


"To build a happy relationship between the child and 
the school environment where he will spend so many hours 


of his life." 


"To make the transition to grade one easily because of 
a positive self-worth and feelings of importance and 
success in all areas of learning." 


"fe hope to develop a positive attitude toward the for- 
mal school system." 


"Readiness to enter into the social atmosphere of the 
larger school system." 


"Readiness to enter the academic atmosphere of the 
school system." 


"Learn to enjoy the school situation." 
"Develop adequate classroom behaviour." 


"To act as a bridge between home and school, making this 
transition as happy and developmental as possible. By 
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having parent involvement and transaction should pro- 
duce self-confidence in child, parent and the kinder- 
garten situation," 


"The need to make a smooth transition between home and 
school," 


“Children will learn to learn skills which will make the 
grade one year a successful and enjoyable year." 


"To develop readiness skills which will form a founda~ 

tion for first year in school. The following areas are 
considered important (visual, motor, oral language and 

listening, basic number concepts, field trips and out- 

door experiences) ." 


"To develop readiness skills required for grade one," 


"Reading readiness (likes stories, distinguishes left 
from right, works in left to right sequence, recognizes 
capital letters, recognizes small letters, puts letters 
and sounds together, distinguishes beginning sounds, 
identifies rhyming words, can determine size differences, 
is aware of details when matching, is aware when copying 
letters or simple diagrams) ." 


"To guide the child in developing the various readiness 
and speech skills needed for entering school," 


"To learn pre-reading skills as well as devélopment of 
audio-visual discrimination, through work with the 
letter sounds, making individual sounds, scrap books and 
charts." 


"Development of reading readiness skills." 


"To reach a readiness level for school as anticipated by 
curriculum goals." 


Actual children's objectives place less emphasis on nutri- 
tion, health, and safety than either the provincial program, or 
local program proposals and renewal applications. This is iden- 
tified by the province as an area for emphasis, and was listed 
as a children's objective in 55% of proposals and renewal appli- 
cations. However, only 15% of coordinators identified nutrition, 
health, and safety as an actual objective. 
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Parents! Programs 
Intended Provincial Program: _ Description, © What 


are the intended provincial objectives for parents? 


Parental involvement and parenting skill development 
are important objectives of the provincial program, Involvement 
includes participating in the planning and operation of all 
phases of the program. (Operational Plans, pp. 19-20) 


Intended Local Programs: Description, Mat 
are the intended local program objectives for 
parents? 


Parents! objectives listed by local programs in propo- 
sals and renewal applications are similar to parents' needs 
identified in Table 18. Programs stated objectives in the areas 
of general knowledge and information, program knowledge and in- 
formation, general activities, program activities, and objectives 
relating to emotional needs. 


Intended Programs: Consistency. Are in- 
tended parents' objectives as stated in 
proposals and renewal applications con~ 
sistant with provincial intentions? 


There is general consistency between provincial and 
local intentions in the area of parents' objectives. 


Actual Local Programs: Description. Mhhat 
are the actual parents' objectives of local 
programs? 


Coordinators were asked to identify current parents! ob- 
jectives. Again, parents' objectives listed by respondents were 
similar to the needs of parents identified in Table 18. 


Respondents listed a total of 256 objectives. Thirty- 
eight per cent of programs stated objectives in terms of what 
parents would do or accomplish, 22% stated objectives in terms 
of what the program would do; 23% stated objectives in terms of 
both parents and program; 9% mixed parent, program, and ambiguous 
statements; and 3% stated no parent objectives. 


Generally, respondents did not state parents’ objectives 
in specific terms. The following are examples of general objec- 
tives listed by the majority of respondents. 


“Participation in class on a volunteer basis," 


"Accompany children on field trips." 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has described and compared intended and actual 
programs as portrayed in provincial documents, local program pro- 
posals and renewal applications, and Program Information Forms 
completed by local program coordinators. The major findings of the 
chapter are: 


1. Intended local program rationale, to the extent that it is 
stated in systems applications, is consistent with provincial 
rationale. Programs are not expected to develop their own 
rationales, but rather to endorse the provincial rationale. 


2. Actual philosophies, as outlined by local programs, are gener- 
ally compatible with provincial rationale. Actual philosophies 
place somewhat less emphasis on maximizing parent and community 
involvement, and.more emphasis on school readiness than does 
the provincial rationale. 


3. Both provincial. documents and local programs emphasize meeting 
the social-emotional needs of children. Local program proposals 
place less emphasis on specific needs of groups of children 
and special needs of individual children than was intended by 
the province. Only 28 per cent of proposals and renewal appli- 
cations clearly relate identified needs to community conditions 
and/or special needs of children. 


4. Actual needs being addressed by local programs emphasize 
intellectual development and Grade One readiness more strongly 
than planned in provincial or local documents. 


5. Parents' needs that local programs intend to address are 
generally consistent with provincial intentions. Both empha- 
size increasing parents' knowledge and parental involvement. 
However, only 30 per cent of proposals and renewal applica- 
tions reflect the input of parents in determining needs. Most 
proposals treat the needs for increased knowledge and parental 
involvement as universal needs to be met by all programs. 


6. There is general consistency between actual parents" needs 
that are being addressed by local programs and provincial and 
lecal intentions. There appears to be a growing emphasis on 
addressing needs which arise out of the program itself. These 
include needs for information on ECS philosophy, child progress, 
program activities, etc. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 
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Staff needs which local programs intend to address are 
generally consistent with provincial intentions. However, 
only one-quarter of program proposals and renewal applications 
reflect specific needs of staff by describing areas of current 
weakness. 


The area of community needs is somewhat ambiguous, both at 

the provincial and local levels. Community needs are approached 
in three different ways: (a) absence of facilities and 
services which would assist programs in meeting the needs of 
children and parents; (b) types of activities that would 
enable children to interact with different age groups; and 

(c) types of activities and structures needed to enable 
programs to make maximum use of existing facilities and 
services, 


Intended local organizational structures appear to be generally 
consistent with provincial intentions. However, approximately 
onecthird of programs describe coordination and decision-making 
models in ambiguous terms. 


There is general consistency between local programs' intended 
and actual administration and management activities, and 
provincial intentions. Public programs assign major responsi- 
bility to the school board and principal, and private programs 
assign major responsibility to the LAC. 


Proposals and renewal applications suggest that local programs 
place less emphasis on coordinating community resources than 
was intended by the province. Actual activities outlined by 
programs are generally compatible with provincial intentions. 
However, approximately 30 per cent of programs either state 

no coordination activities, or state them in vague terms. 


There appears to be general consistency between local and pro- 
vincial intentions in the area of communications, However, there 
was general ambiguity in the types of communications activities 
which local programs intend to undertake. Actual activities 
outlined by coordinators were more specific. Communications 
activities with agencies outside a local program appear to be 
less widespread than intended by the province. Less than half 
of respondents indentified actual activities in this area, 


Although provincial documents regard receiving consultative/ 
special assistance as an important activity of local programs, 
they provide little guidance. Local programs, both intended 

and actual, reflect this by describing activities in vague terms. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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There is general consistency between the local program 

emphasis on providing a wide variety of learning experiences 

in the children's program and provincial intentions. Pro- 
vincial documents do not prescribe activities for the children's 
programs. 


There appears to be a general consistency between the types of 
parent activities outlined by the province, and the types of 
parent activities that local programs intend to implement. The 
most frequent actual activities are participation as aides and 
resource persons, and planning for and providing snacks. There 


appears to be minimal activity in the area of workshops, seminars, 


and courses for parents. 


There is general consistency between intended provincial and 
local programs in the social-emotional-personal development of 
the child as an objective. Actual objectives of local programs 
place greater emphasis on readiness for Grade One, and less em- 
phasis on nutrition, health, and safety, than do statements of 
provincial and local intentions. 


There is general consistency between intended and actual par- 
ents' objectives. However, statements of objectives are gen- 
eral, rather than specific, both provincially and locally. In 
stating parents' objectives, less that 20 per cent of local 
programs worded these in terms that were specific enough to 
allow an assessment of whether the program is actually meeting 
its objectives. 


Vi 


NETWORK INTERVIEWS 


INTRODUCTION 


The preceding chapter was concerned primarily with the com- 
ponents of local ECS programs. Chapter VI describes and assesses 
the operation of the ECS program at the network level. It is based 
on the results of a series of 61 interviews with persons connected 
administratively with the provincial program, those providing an- 
cillary or support services, and those involved in the coordina- 
tive mechanisms of the program. 


The information contained in this chapter contributes to 
the fulfillment of two of the study's five general purposes out- 
lined on page 3. 


Purpose. #1: To describe and validate the description 
of the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the 
intended and actual functions of network 
agencies in support of the Alberta ECS 
program. 


Purpose #2: To ascertain the merit of the intended and 
observed Alberta ECS program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the 
effectiveness of the functions of network 
agencies from the perspective of persons 
occupying positions within these agencies, 
and reports the recommendations of these 
persons for improving network functions. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. The individuals who were interviewed were 
selected from the Departments of Education, Social Services and 
Community Health, Advanced Education and Manpower, and Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs; ACCESS; the ECS Provincial Coordinating 
Council; and Regional Coordinating Committees. The agencies to 
be represented were identified by the Evaluation Steering Commit- 
tee, and the individuals to be interviewed from central level 
agencies were selected by each agency. In the case of Regional 
Coordinating Committees, CIR selected 13 chairpersons from a list 
of 24 chairpersons provided by the ECS Branch. These chairpersons 
were selected to provide representation from each zone in propor- 
tion to the number of Regional Coordinating Committees in that 
zone, and to provide representation from both rural and urban 
locations. The number of persons interviewed, by agency, is 
summarized in Table VI:1l. 


The Instrument. Instrument #3, ECS Network Interview Sched- 
ule (see Appendix D, Technical Report) was developed by CIR for the 
interviews. The interview guide was flexible enough to adapt to a 
Wide range of respondents, and structured enough to allow its res- 
ults to be compared with those from other data collection instru- 
ments. 


The instrument consisted of four major questions: 


1. Respondents were asked to select, from among a list of 
possible functions, those functions which their agency actually 
performs in relation to the ECS program, and to add any actual 
functions which the list omitted. They were asked to describe in 
detail the activities which brought identified functions into 
being, to describe and to evaluate the results of these activities, 
and to mention any other agencies with whom they worked in the per- 
formance of the activities. 


2. Respondents were asked to describe any critical incidents 


of which they have direct knowledge, which resulted in either effec- 
tive or ineffective performance in relation to the ECS program. A 
critical incident was defined as "a concrete event or activity from 
experience that you feel was important and an explanation of why 

it was important." 


3. Respondents were asked to identify both facilitators 
and barriers which influenced the performance of their agency in 
relation to ECS. 


Alberta Education 


Alberta Social Services 
and Community Health 


Advanced Education 
& Manpower 


Alberta Consumer & 
Corporate Affairs 
ACCESS, Alberta 
Alberta Teachers‘ 
Association 


Alberta School 
Trustees' Association 


Alberta Association 
fer Young Children 


University of Alberta 


Regional Coordinating 
Committees, Umbrella 
Organizations 
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TABLE VI:1 


NUMBER OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED, BY AGENCY 


# of 

ECSCC 

Members 
# of Interviewed 
Staff (Present 
Interviewed and Former) 


i 
| 
] 
i 
| 
f 


PPP ere » ome f 


Associate Deputy Minister 

ECS Branch, Central Office 

ECS Branch, Zone Personnel 

Finance, Statistics & Leg., Special 
Programs 

School Buildings Branch, ECS Coordinator 

Pield Services Branch, Field Administra- 
tion 

Registrars Office 

Special Education Branch 


Parent Development Unit, Central Office 
& Zone Consultants 

Preventive Social Services 

Services for the Handicapped 

Mental Health Services, Central Office 
& Field Staff 

Health Services, Central Office 

Handicapped Children's Services 

Homes & Institutions Branch, Licensing 


Assistant Deputy Minister, Program 
Services 
College Program Services 


Companies Branch 


Program Development & Program 
Utilization 


Executive Secretary 


President 


Committees 
Committees 
Committees 
Committees 
Committees 
Committees 


Total 
# 
Interviewed 
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4. Respondents were asked to provide recommendations for 
improving the functioning of their agencies, and the ECS program in 
general. 


Data Collection Procedures. Initial contacts with respon- 
dents were made by letters from the ECS Branch under the signature 
of the Director or his delegate. After the initial contact letters 
were sent out from the ECS office, times for the interviews were 
arranged. If respondents wished copies of the interview schedule, 


these were mailed so that there was opportunity to review them be- 
fore the interviews. 


Personal interviews were conducted except for three telephone 


interviews with persons from the northern part of the province. In- 
terviews varied in length from 45 minutes to 2 hours 30 minutes. 
Most lasted between 1 hour 15 minutes and 1 hour 45 minutes. Inter- 
views were conducted by two senior CIR staff members. They were 

not tape recorded. All interviews took place between November 23, 
1977 and January 13, 1978. 


Data Analysis Procedures. Shortly after each interview, 
the interviewers reworked their notes to make permanent records 


of the conversations. Information which was extraneous to the pur- 
pose of the interview schedule, but which was important to the res- 
pondents was recorded on separate sheets. 


Data provided by respondents were sorted and analyzed accor- 
ding to function. This method of ordering permitted the identifi- 
cation and comparison of intended functions of the network, as re- 
ported in provincial documents, and actual and prospective functions 
of the network, as reported by network agency personnel. 


Limitations. The interview schedule called for open-ended 
responses to questions which focussed on the activities of network 
agencies. Because questions were open-ended rather than fixed 
choice, the data were not readily quantiliable. The number of 
interviewees who identified identical concerns or who made identi- 
cal recommendations was often quite low when viewed as a percentage 
of the total number of respondents. Although the frequencies of 
responses are reported in the data that follow, these should not be 
interpreted as the total number of interviewees who agreed or disa- 
greed with the items. Rather, they represent the numbers of res- 
pondents who voluntarily made statements, suggestions, or recommen- 
dations. The data should be viewed in terms of identification of 
major areas of concern, rather than as.a quantification of the 
opinion of network agency personnel. 
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Reporting Format. The Findings section of this chapter is 
organized by specific functions, transactions, and activities of 
the network. Under each function, four questions are addressed: 
(1) What are the intended activities,of network agencies, as des~ 
cribed in provincial documents? (2) What are the actual activi- 
ties of network agencies, as described by agency personnel? 

(3) How effective are the actual activities of network agencies, 
as described by agency personnel? and (4) What recommendations 
do agency personnel make for improving activities? 


THE FINDINGS 


Early Childhood Services was intended to be a program of 
integrated recreational, social, health, educational, and other 
services for young children and their families. Its successful 
implementation as an interdisciplinary venture would require the 
coordination of the functions and activities of many government 
departments and agencies. This chapter describes and assesses 
the intended and actual functions of the network, identifies 
problem areas and strengths and weaknesses in the coordination 
of these functions, and reports the recommendations of agency 
personnel for improving functions. The chapter is organized 
according to function. 


Setting Philosophy, Goals and General Policy 


Intended Activities: Description. What are the intended 


activities of network agencies in setting philosophy, goals 
and general policy, as described in provincial documents? 


The documents outline the following key aspects of policy 
formulation. 


1. The Cabinet Committee on Education advises the government 
on major policy decisions. 


2. The Minister of Education reports ECS matters to the 
Cabinet Committee on Education. 


3. Deputy Ministers of Education, Advanced Education, 
Social Services and Community Health develop general policy rec- 
ommendations. The Deputy Minister of Education is leader and 
initiator. 
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4. Coordinating Council develops specific guidelines and 
policies for ECS. Formal recommendations are made to Deputy Minis- 
ters who take whatever action is deemed necessary or appropriate. 
(Operational Plans, pp. 20-12; Guidelines for Program Development 
in Early Childhood Services, pp. 2-3). 


5. Recommended policies must be consistent with overall 
general policies of the government. (Operational Plans, p. 18). 


Actual Activities: Description. What are the actual 


activites of network agencies in setting philosophy, 
goals, and general policy, as described by agency per- 


sonnel? 


Respondents identified the following activities of agencies 
in setting philosophy, goals, and general policies. 


Agency 


ECSCC (and member 
agencies) 


ECS Branch 


PDU Branch, 
Central Office 


Finance, Statistics 
and Legislation 


Regional Coordinating 
Committees 


Activity 


Through the ECSCC, representatives from 
various agencies participate in the 
process of formulating principles, 

goals and policies. The ECSCC provides 
a forum for the discussion of philosophy, 
goals and policies, and makes recommen- 
dations through the appropriate minis- 
terial channels. 


The ECS Branch makes recommendations to 
the ECSCC regarding goals, principles, 
target populations and practical issues 
requiring policy determination. 


The Director of the Parent Development Unit 
is an ex-officio member of the ECSCC, 

and voices the concerns of the unit in 

the consideration of policy. 


The Finance, Statistics and Legislation 
Branch of Alberta Education appropriate 
rules and regulations regarding policy 
issues, as directed. 


Respondents from two committees have made 
submissions to the ECSCC regarding policy. 
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Actual Activites: Assessment. How effective are the 
activities of network agencies in setting philosophy 
general policy and goals, as described by agency 
personnel? 


Respondents identified the following strengths and weaknesses. 


1. Four interviewees indicated that philosophy and goals 
have received little substantive attention since 1973. It was 
claimed that considerations of these usually takes the form of 
discussions on whether particular practices are in line with phil- 
osophy and goals (4/16 ECSCC members). 


2. Respondents identified a number of areas in which there 
are, or have been, philosophical or policy disagreements. These 
included: (a) dissatisfaction of many SSCH field staff with ECS 
educational and category C emphasis (8/61 respondents); (b) disa- 
greement over the age at which handicapped children should be ad- 
mitted to ECS programs (3/61 respondents); (c) present lack of ATA 
membership for teachers in private programs (2/61 respondents) . 


Prospective Activities: Description. What recommendations 


do network agency personnel make for improving the activi-~ 
ties of agencies in the area of setting philosophy goals 
and general policy? 


Recommendations of network agency personnel were predominan- 
tly in the area of policy issues, rather than in the area of 
policy setting activities. These included: 


1. Age Groups. The age ranges which should be served by 
ECS emerged as a major area of concern of respondents. A total of 
seventeen interviewees made recommendations in this area, stating 
that ECS should: 


a. “extend the age range from 0 to 8" (2/61 respondents) ; 
b. "extend the age range upward to 8" (1/61 respondents) ; 
c. “extend the age range downward" (8/61 respondents) ; 


ad. "absorb present program into regular school and de- 
crease ECS age range" (3/61 respondents) ; 


e. "adopt a more flexible age range to meet local and 
specific needs" (2/61 respondents) ; 
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“not extend the age range downward" (1/61 respondents) ; 


"clarify its intentions with respect to age range 
(6/61 respondents) ; 


"extend age of handicapped children upward from 
54" (1/61 respondents) ; 


"extend age of handicapped children downward from 
34" (1/61 respondents) ; 


2. Priority Groups. Nine respondents made recommendations 
related to ECS priorities for handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
mainstream programming. These included recommendations that ECS 


should: 


"examine criteria for categories A, B and C" 
(4/61 respondents) ; 


"redefine the concept of disadvantaged, typing it 
to groups of persons rather than geographic areas" 


(2/61 respondents) ; 


"demonstrate a clear acceptance of the need to seek 


out and admit handicapped children" (1/61 respondents) ; 


"expand programming for special groups (e.g. - dis- 


advantaged, native, immigrants)" (1/61 respondents) ; 


"return to priority of special needs first" 
(1/61 respondents) . 


3. Parent Involvement. Parent involvement was identified 
as a concern by eight respondents, who recommended that ECS should: 


a. 


"define what is meant by parent involvement" 
(1/61 respondents) ; 


"retain emphasis on parent involvement" (4/61 res- 
pondents) i 


"carry parent involvement through to Grade III" 
(1/61 respondents)i 


"shift parent responsibilities to teachers, consul- 
tants, principals" (1/61 respondents) ; 


"provide parents with decision-making authority" 
(1/61 respondents). 
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Providing an Organizational Structure 


Intended Structure: Description. What is the intended 
structure, as described in provincial documents? 


The organization structure of ECS is intended to provide 
for coordinated, interdepartmental responsibilities. Each depart- 
ment is to "remain independent, but, agrees to coordinate its 
efforts with other departments to provide a more total comple- 
ment of required services to young children and their parents." 


The major coordinating mechanisms at the provincial level 
are: The ECS branch; the interdepartmental Early Childhood Coor- 
dinating Council; the interdepartmental Proposal Review Committee; 
and the interdepartmental Program Development sub-committees of 
the ECSCC. : 


The ECS Branch, located within the Department of Education, 
is assigned the primary purpose of coordinating of services provided by 
various government departments and related agencies. (Early Child- 
hood Services: A Progress Report to 25th June, 1974. p. 3). 


The Coordinating Council is to provide "a lateral communi- 
cation mechanism for spotting and resolving over-lapping jurisdic-— 
tions, disproportionate budgetary allocations, redundancies and gaps 
in programming, and an interdisciplinary view of child development 
problems as they pertain to mutually common target populations." 
(Operational Plans, pp. 11-12). The Associate Deputy Minister of 
the Department of Education acts as chairperson of the Council and 
is to provide over-all administrative coordination. 


Guidelines for Program Development in Early Childhood Services, 
(September 1976), outlines that the ECSCC shall develop guidelines 
and policies for four Department of Education Program Development’ 
Committees (Children's; Community Resources; Physical Resources; 
and Evaluation), and one Social Services and Community Health Pro- 
gram Development Committee (Parent Program). Each committee is 
to consist of two to four representatives from government departments, 
appointed by those departments; two to three parents who are active 
in local programs; two to three local program staff; one to two staff 
from post secondary training institutions; and specialized persons, 
as required. Additional special committees to carry out designated 
functions may be established by the ECSCC, upon approval of the Deputy 
Minister(s).— 


Provincial documents encourage the formation of regional 
coordinating committees to facilitate coordination at the regional 
level. 
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Although proyincial documents describe the. functions to be 
performed by interdepartmental committees, they do. not comprehen- 
sively outline the responsibilities of departments in support of 
ECS. The minutes of ECSCC meetings indicate that attempts to clarify 
the roles, responsibilities, and commitments of the departments in- 
volved in ECS have been frequent agenda items. 


' Actual Structure: Assessment. How effective is the 
present structure, as described by network agency 
personnel? 


Respondents pointed out the following strengths and weaknesses. 


1. Location 


a. Several respondents expressed concern over the location 
of ECS Branch within the Department of Education. In the opinion 
of these respondents, the location of the branch within the Depart- 
ment of Education biases funding in favour of children's programs 
without a balance regard for parents' programs (3/61 respondents), 
and biases the program in favour of the educational component, 
without a balanced regard for other components such as health 
(5/61 respondents) . 


b. Three interviewees expressed the opinion that the Branch 
does not fit well into the education system, producing problems for 
Branch personnel who are organizationally a part of that system but 
who are philosophically one step removed (3/61 respondents). 


2.  ECSCC 


a. Three respondents noted that an inadequate interfacing 
between Education and Social Services and Community Health is re- 
flected in council meetings (3/61 respondents). 


b. Four respondents noted that ECSCC members have vested 
interests in different agencies. The vested interests of some mem- 
bers causes anything they say to be discounted by some other members. 
Because of this, Council often has difficulty in reaching agreement 
on recommendations. Frequently, the recommendations that are made 
are in non-controversial areas (4/16 ECSCC members). 


c. The ability of Council representatives from different 
departments to influence the favourable consideration of recommen- 
dations within their own departments varies. One member indicated 
that Council recommendations are normally referred back to the 
member by the Deputy Minister for advice (1/16 ECSCC members). 
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3, Program Deyelopment Committees 


a. Several respondents (5/61 respondents) criticized .the 
continued use of program deyelopment committees. Specific criti- 
cisms included: (a) The mandate of program development committees 
had not been clearly conceived and interpreted. Most members assume 
they are advisory, but this is not definite (2/61 respondents); 

(b) ECS is continuing a committee structure when the need for it 
has passed. Now that the program has been implemented, committees 
have less to do than in the early years, and it is difficult for 
government departments to staff all committees (2/61 Respondents) ; 
(c) Committees are extremely slow and have occasionally been by- 
passed in areas where they should have been consulted (1/61 respon- 
dents); (d) Committees lack representation from field staff (1/61 
respondents). Few of these criticisms came from respondents who 
were actually members of committees. 


4. Central - Regional Coordination 


a. Respondents indicated that there is some lack of coor- 
dination between the central offices of Local Health Services and 
Handicapped Children's Services and their respective field units. 
Specifically, the following two concerns were expressed. (i) Local 
Health Units have a high degree of autonomy. Plans for cooperation 
developed at the central level are not necessarily implemented at 
the local level (6/61 respondents). According to two respondents, 
no central directives for the coordination of health services with 
ECS have been issued (2/61 respondents); and (ii) Respondents noted 
lack of central direction for caseworkers of Handicapped Children's 
Services in the area of coordination. Two respondents stated that 
central office attempts coordination only if attempts at local coor- 
dination fail (2/61 respondents). 


b. Respondents from four Regional Coordinating Committees, 
as well as several field staff of other agencies indicated that 
relationships between Regional Coordinating Committees and the 
central level could be improved. Specific areas of concern were: 
(i) lack of representation of regional committees on the ECSCC 
(2/61 respondents); and (ii) a general feeling that the views and 
recommendations of regional committees are not taken seriously by 
the ECSCC or the ECS Branch (5/61 respondents). 


5. Regional Coordination 


a. Respondents from two regional coordinating committees 
identified problems in establishing cooperative relationships 
between agency representatives and parents. Specific problem areas 
were identified as: (a) lack of parent experience in running 
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meetings; and (b) agency representatives monopolizing meetings 
with their own interagency affairs. The solution for these commit- 
tees was to restrict agency membership, and place agency represen- 
tatives on strict agendas (2/13 respondents) . 


b. The coordination activities of both ECS and PDU Consul- 
tants were favourably described by representatives from six region- 
al coordinating committees (6/13 respondents). One respondent noted 
that while consultants provided useful assistance, they were swamped 
with work (1/13 respondents) . 


c. Three respondents indicated that there is administrative 
inefficiency in the provision of services by so many agencies at 
the local level. For example, assessments may be done by one agency 
(from among several) with referral to a second agency for treatment, 
and referral to a third agency for educational programming. (3/61 
respondents) . 


Prospective Structure: Description. What recommendations 
do network agency personnel make for improving the present 
structure? 


Respondents made recommendations in the following areas: 


1. Location and Control. Three respondents made the following 
recommendations: 


a. "ECS should:" 


"be removed from the Department of Education" 
‘(1/61 respondents) ; 


"be retained in the Department of Education" 
(1/61 respondents) ; 


"become a seperate interdepartmental agency" 
(1/61 respondents). 


b. Advanced Education and Manpower, and Social Services 
and Community Health should take more control (1/61 respondents). 


2. Role Clarification. Six respondents recommended that: 


"The roles of various agencies and departments should 
be clarified." (6/61 respondents) . 
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3. Coordinating Council 


a. "Membership criteria for the coordinating council 
should be re-examined" (2/61 respondents). 


b. "Regional Coordinating Councils should have standing 
membership on the provincial Coordinating Council" 
(1/61 respondents). 


4. Program Development Committees. Five respondents recommended 
changes in or examination of the structure of program development 


committees. These included: 


a. "Membership criteria for program development commit~- 
tees should be re-examined" (2/61 respondents). 


b. "The number of ECSCC subcommittees should be reduced" 
(1/61 respondents). 


c. "Regional committees should have representation on 
program development committees" (1/61 respondents). 


d. "Teacher members of sub-committees should be ATA- 
approved" (1/61 respondents). 


5. Central-Regional Coordination 
a. "Provincial central offices should issue directives 
to the field regarding appropriate coordination" 


(1/61 respondents). 


b. "There should be better coordination between Social 
Services and Community Health and ECS" (1/61 respondents). 


6. Regional Level 


a. "There should be more parents' councils and regional 
coordinating committees" (2/61 respondents). 


b. "Committees and LACs should include representatives 
from interest groups" (1/61 respondents). 


c. "Regional Coordinating Committees should be specific 
and limited in their goals" (1/61 respondents). 
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Providing a Management System. 


Intended Management System: Description. What are the 
intended activities of network agency personnel in prov- 


iding a .management system, as described in provincial 
documents? 


Alberta government departments and branches within depart- 
ments presently are expected to plan their activities on the basis 
of a management by objectives system which is referred to as Manage- 
ment by Planning. The system calls for specifying goals, outlining 
specific tasks by which goals will be accomplished, and setting 
target dates for completing tasks. 


Although individual departments and branches have estab- 
lished management systems, the documents do not describe an inter- 
departmental management system for the ECS program. . However, 
statements of “functional relationships" have been developed between 
the ECS Branch and the Communications, Curriculum, Audio-Visual Ser- 
vices, Field Services, School Buildings, Finance, Statistics and 
Legislation, and Registrars Branches of Education; the Homes and 
Institutions Branch and Parent Development Unit of Social Services 
and Community Health; the Companies Branch of Consumer and Corpor- 
ate Affairs; and ACCESS. 


The statements designate contact persons within each agency, 
provide a statement of rationale, and outline procedures. for coordin- 
ating interagency tasks. 


Actual Management System: Description. What are the actual 


activities of network agencies in providing a management 
system, as described during the interviews? 


Among the various agencies included in the interviews, 
management system activities were described by only ECS Branch 
and ECS Zone personnel. Other respondents indicated that they 
did not participate in providing a management system. 


Activities described by ECS Branch and Zone Personnel 
included: 8 , 


1. The Director of the Branch hires and supervises the 
activities of ECS Zone Consultants and central office staff. 
Management tools to coordinate staff activities are used to plan 
activities. 


2. Monthly Branch meetings, attended by central office 
staff and ECS Zone Consultants, allow for. discussion and planning 
of activities. 
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Actual Management System: Assessment. How do respondents 
assess actual management techniques and activities? 


Respondents made the following assessments of the present 
management system: 


1. Most ECS Branch staff and zone consultants assessed 
the present management system favourably. Positive aspects included: 
(a) some freedom of staff to set priorities (6/12 ECS respondents) ; 
(b) flexibility (3/12 ECS respondents); and (c) extensive planning 
in consultants’ time logs (2/12 ECS respondents). Negative aspects 
included a trend toward increasing central control (3/12 ECS respon- 
dents). 


2. Field staff from other agencies expressed some concern 
over the present management system. From their perspective the ex- 
pectations that the ECS Branch has of ECS Consultants and other field 
workers change frequently. Field workers from other agencies are 
expected to adapt to new directions provided by the ECS Branch. 
Sometimes they are caught between divergent expectations of their own 
departments and those of ECS (4/49 non-ECS respondents). 


3. Given the limitations on the time of ECS Zone Consultants, 
a number of respondents expressed a desire to have the consultants’ 
role more precisely defined to delineate whether the role is primarily 
consultation or coordination (3/61 respondents) . 


4. Positive comments were made by one respondent about the 
development of functional relationships statements with the ECS 
Branch (1/61 respondents). 


Prospective Management System: Description. What recommen- 
dations do interviewees make for improving the management 
system? 


Recommendations were made by seven interviewees. These were: 


a. "Competencies for ECS Consultants should be specified, 
skills assessed, and a staff development program 
defined" (1/61 respondents) . 


b. "Single staff development program should be designed 
for both ECS and PDU Consultants, with joint in-service 
and workshops" (2/61 respondents). 


c. "More staff development workshops should be provided" 
(1/61 respondents). 
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ad. "The use of MBO should be eliminated as the power 
structure is too diffuse for it to work" (1/61 
respondents). 


e. "More non-professionals and support staff should be 
involved in the ECS Branch" (1/61 respondents). 


f. "Central Office should clarify the role of consultants" 
(1/61 respondents). 


Program Development 


Intended Activities: Description. What are the intended 


activities of network agencies in program development, as 
described in provincial documents? 


Guidelines for Program Development in Early Childhood 
Services (September 1976) describes the functions of Program 
Development as: tc identify and assist in developing support 
materials and services to assist local operators; to identify 
priorities in program development; to study or initiate program 
development activities; and to make recommendations related to 
priorities in program development to the Chairperson's Committee 
for subsequent presentation to the ECSCC. The ECSCC is to review the 
on-going work of the committees, recommended priorities in proqram 
development to the appropriate deputy minister(s), and carry out 
tasks approved by the deputy minister(s). 


Although some materials may be developed by each program 
development committee, most are to be "developed, produced and 
distributed by or through the ECS Branch or the Department which 
assumes responsibility for a particular committee." (p. 1) The 
ECS Branch and the Parent Development Unit are charged with the res- 
ponsibility of "developing the capability of their staff to carry 
out the intent of support materials and services identified and 
developed through program committees." (pp. 1-2) 


Actual Activities: Description. What are the activities 
of network agencies in program development, as described 


by agency personnel? 


Respondents from five agencies described activities in the 
area of program development. These were: 
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Agency Activities 
ECSCC The ECSCC establishes program development 
committees which report regularly to 
council. 
ECS Branch Four program development committees are 
Central Office coordinated by a Central Office staff 


member. Central Office has produced a 
structured format by which committees 
develop proposals for projects. The Branch 
presents ideas to the ECSCC for approval 
and assists the committees in the prepar- 
ation and implementation stages. 


ECS Zone All zone consultants spend some of their 

Consultants time preparing program materials. Some 
materials are distributed to local prog- 
rams (@€.g. - Focus on Childhood; Physical 


Resources Guide), others become position 
papers for presentation to the ECSCC. 


ACCESS ACCESS received detailed proposals from 
program development committees requesting 
various types of ECS-related materials. 
Examples include child development, ECS 
philosophy, and the use of community 
resources. After production, materials 
are usually forwarded to the ECS Branch 
for distribution. Materials are evalua- 
ted by a department of ACCESS. 


Actual Activities: Assessment. How effective are program 
development activities, according to agency personnel? 


Respondents identified the following strengths and 
weaknesses: 


1. ECS consultants and ECS Central Office staff regard 
consultants' participation in developing program materials as 
positive. These activities allow consultants to bring to program 
materials their understanding of field conditions (5/12 ECS respon- 
dents). 


2. ‘Reports on the ECS~-related materials produced by ACCESS 
are positive, according to two interviewees (2/61 respondents). The 
mail order service of ACCESS indicates high field demand for the 
materials (1/61 respondents). However, there have been some problems 
in the distribution and use of materials. Five respondents reported 
an ongoing, unresolved issue over whether ACCESS materials should be 
videotape or some other media. While ECS prefers video, some LACs 
cannot afford the equipment or do not know how to use it. Some prefer 
16 mm film, slides or booklets (5/61 respondents). 
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Communications 


‘Intended Activities: Description. What are the 


intended activities of network agencies in the area 
of communication, as described in provincial documents? 


Interdepartmental communications are intended to be facil- 
itated by interdepartmental representation on the ECSCC and its 
sub-committees. Zone consultants facilitate communication by pro- 
viding feedback from the regional and local levels, and by iden~ 
tifying regional resources and enabling an exchange between oper- 
ators. (Early Childhood Services: A Progress Report From Septem- 
ber 1, 1974 to August 31, 1975, p. 2). 


Information exchange is to be facilitated by an inter- 
departmental work group, convened by the ECS Branch, "to coordinate 
the day-to-day activities of collecting, editing, printing, and 
distributing information items and materials.” (Minutes of ECSCC, 
September 1, 1976, p. 6). 


Actual Activities: Description. What are the actual 
activities of network agencies in facilitating commun- 
ication, according to network agency personnel? 


Activities were identified by respondents from eight 
agencies. These were: 


Agency Activities 


ECSCC The ECSCC provides an information exchange 
and sounding board. 


ECS Branch Communications activities include: (a) 

Central Office drafting position papers for presentation 
to the ECSCC; (b) distributing materials 
such as newsletters, pamphlets, administra- 
tive instructions, films and tapes. 


ECS Zone Consultants provide a link between Central 
Consultants Office and the local level. They distrib- 
ute various kinds of program and administra- 
tive materials, and report field concerms 
to central staff. 


Consultants also provide information to 
LACs, teachers, and parents on the person- 
nel and activities of other agencies. 


Agency 


ECS Zone 
Consultants 


PDU Central 
Office 


PDU Consultants 


Services for 
the Handicapped 


Special 
Education 


Regional 
Coordinating 
Committees 


Activities 


Consultants have participated in organizing 
coordinating committees in at least three 
of the six regions and actively participate 
in the activities of these councils. 


The PDU Director provides liaison at the 
central level. For example, meetings have 
been held with the ASTA, the ATA, and the 
Alberta Vocational Centre to discuss vari- 
ous aspects of the Parent Development Unit 
and its objectives for parent programming. 


PDU Consultants stressed that they do not 
coordinate, they cooperate to provide ser- 
vices to local programs. In rural areas, 
cooperation takes place with Health Units, 
PSS Directors, and Further Education 
Councils. In Calgary and Edmonton, public 
programs are numerous and have school board 
resources available. 


Some PDU Consultants are members of Regional 
Coordinating Councils. 


Field Staff are members of interagency 
councils and regularly attend meetings. 


Consultants are often requested to sit on 
regional coordinating councils. 


The common foundation of all regional co- 
ordinating committees is information ex- 
change. Some council memberships include 
representatives from the different agencies. 
Others include ECS centre members only, 
with agency personnel attending by invit- 
ation only. 


Actual Activities: Assessment. How effective are 
communications activities, according to network agency 


personnel? 


Respondents identified the following strengths and weak- 
nesses in communication/coordination activities. 
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1. Central Level 


a. There was general agreement among former and present 
ECSCC members that council is an effective means of exchanging 
information and sharing views. Three respondents indicated that 
this assisted coordination by alerting departments of the effects 
of their activities, as perceived by other departments (3/16 
council members). Six-respondents also noted that council serves 
as a meeting place for defending, enhancing or otherwise consider- 
ing territory. Whether this was seen as a good thing or a bad 
thing depended on the point of view of the person (6/16 council 
members) . 


b. Six respondents expressed concern over the inadequate 


respresentation of field staff, teachers, and parents on the ECSCC. 


Parent representation was described as token (6/61 respondents). 
Two council members noted that parent representatives' lack of 
familiarity with how the government operates has, on occasion, 
brought an awkward tone to the meetings (3/16 respondents). 


2. Central-Field Communication 


a. Several ECS and PDU Consultants indicated that the 
ECS Central Office has developed a good system of gathering and 
distributing information through the Information Work Group (5/11 
consultants). Central Office staff noted that this was facili- 
tated by the independence of that group from the ECSCC (1/6 
respondents). Although the distribution of information and mate- 
rials was regarded positively, two consultants noted a problem in 
getting local program participants to read the information (2/11 
consultants). 


b. ECS Branch Central Office staff assessed the activ- 
ities of ECS Zone Consultants in providing feedback from the field 
aS positive. Three respondents stated that this was a valuable 
service (3/6 respondents) . 


c. ECS and PDU Consultants indicated that they had gen- 
erally established close working relationships. Specific out- 
comes of this have been: (i) the ability to deal with children's 
and parents' needs at the same time; and (ii) useful discussions 
of situations (6/11 consultants). 


d. Two respondents noted good working relationships 
between Mental Health Services and Public Health nurses in rural 
areas (2/61 respondents). 
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' Prospective Activities: Description. What do 
network agency personnel recommend to improve 
communications activities? 


Seven respondents made the following recommendations for 
improving communication and coordination: 


a. “ECS and PDU consultants should advertise 
the availability of Field Services staff" 
(1/61 respondents) . 


b. "ECS should regularly inform parents of avail- 
able funding sources for special projects" 
(1/61 respondents). 


c. "ECS should work to make the ECS program and 
the ECS philosophy better known throughout 
the province” (3/61 respondents). 


ad. "Central Office should maintain more contact 
with regional committees to build confidence" 
(1/61 respondents). 


e. "Local personnel should be better informed of 
rules and regulations" (1/61 respondents). 


Reviewing and Approving Proposals and Applications 


Intended Activities: Description. What are the 
intended activities of network agencies in review- 
ing and approving proposals and applications, 
according to provincial documents. 


The documents describe four areas of approval: (1) pro- 
gram; (2) facility; (3) teacher; and (4) legal. The program 
approval process is described in Farly Childhood Services: A 
Progress Report to 25th June 1974, (p. 3). Operators submit pro- 
posals to the Coordinator of Program Approval. Copies are sent 
to consultants for review. If necessary, consultations are 
arranged with the operators, After review by consultants, pro- 
posals are assessed by the Proposal Review Committee and approval 
is either granted, granted with qualifications, or refused. The 
Coordinator of Program Approval informs operators by letter of 
receipt of applications, the need for consultation, if any, and 
the actions and recommendations of the Proposal Review Committee. 


The responsibilities of various agencies in the approval 
process are described in various documents including Early Child- 
hood Services Grants and Conditions for Approval of Programs, (no 
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date); Early Childhood Services Submission to ECS Proposal Review 
Committee, mimeograph. (no date); Operational Plans for Early 
Childhood Services, (March 1973) (pp. 18, 20, 29, 38); and Early 
Childhood Services Timeline for Submission of Essential Documents, 
(March 1977). 


Briefly stated, functions are as follows. The Homes and 
Institutions Branch coordinates the inspection of ECS. facilities 
in accordance with the regulations of: (1) Alberta Uniform Build- 
ing Standards Act; (2) Alberta Fire Protection Act - Controlled 
Building Regulations 111/73; (3) Alberta Health and Social Devel- 
opment Standards for Institutions and Nurseries; and (4) Elec- 
trical and Gas Protection Acts. The Companies Branch registers 
private operators under the Societies or Companies Act, and issues 
annual Letters of Good Standing upon receipt of audited Financial 
statements. The Registrar certifies certificates to teachers in 
accordance with regulations. The ECS Branch approves Letters of 
Authority and Interim Permits. Field Services provides assist- 
ance in budgetary matters. 


The document Timeline for Submission of Essential Docu- 
ments informs operators of the applications and activities that 
must be completed, the dates by which these must be completed, the 
consequences of failure to meet deadlines, and the Branch and 
Department to which applications must be submitted. Applications 
for teachers approval are to be submitted to the Registrar; appli- 
cations for society incorporation, audited balance sheets and 
operating statements to the Companies Branch; applications for 
facility approval to Homes and Institutions; proof of incorpora- 
tion and good standing to the ECS Branch; and budgets and finan- 
cial statements to the Field Services Branch. 


Actual Activities: Description. What are the 
actual activities of network agencies in review- 
ing and approving proposals and applications, as 
described by network agency personnel? 


Respondents identified four areas of approval: program 


approval; facilities approval; teacher approval; and legal approval 


in the case of private operators. Seven agencies indicated par- 
ticipation in the approval process. These are: 
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Facilities Approval 


Agency 
Homes and 


Institutions 
Branch 


Legal Approval 
Agency 


Companies 
Branch 


Field Services 


Activities 


Upon contact by local operators, Homes and 
Institutions Branch arranges for inspection 
of facilities by fire and health officials 
from the Fire Prevention Branch of the 
Department of Labour, and the Provincial 
Board of Health. Buildings are reinspected 
at regular intervals, as directed by the 
Branch. 


Activities 


The Companies Branch registers private ECS 
operators under the Societies or Companies 
Act, and issues annual letters of good 
standing upon receipt of audited financial 
statements. 


Field Services monitors and approves the 


budgets and statements of individual pro- 
grams. 


Activities 


Branch 

Program Approval 
Agency 
ESC Branch 


Central Office 


ECS Consultants and 
PDU Consultants 


All proposals are reviewed by an inter- 
departmental Proposal Review Committee. 


ECS and PDU Consultants form sub-committees 
of the Proposal Review Committee to review 
and recommend on proposals for their zones. 


Teacher Approval 


Agency 


Registrar 


Activities 


The Registrar responds to inquiries concern- 
ing certification, assesses out-of-province 
courses and degrees, and checks the teacher 
names on all applications to ensure that 
teachers are certified. 
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ECS Branch The Director of the Branch decides on the 
Central Office issuance of Letters of Authority and Interim 


Permits to teachers who do not meet certifi- 


cation criteria. 


ECS Zone ECS Zone Consultants recommend on applica- 
Consultants tions for Interim Permits. 

Coordination 
Agency Activities 
ECS Branch Central Office staff coordinate the four 
Central Office major control areas: facilities approval; 


legal approval; program approval; and 
teachers approval. 


Actual Activities: Assessment. How effective 
are review and approval activities, as identified 
by network agency personnel? 


Respondents assessed review and approval activities as 
follows: 


1. Facilities Approval. Problems sometimes arise when 
local programs fail to meet standards of inspection and must be 
reinspected after renovations and alterations have been made. 
Because of the limited number of inspectors available, programs in 
rural areas must sometimes wait several weeks before reinspections 
can be made (1/61 respondents). 


2. Legal Approval. Occasional delays in the incorpora- 
tion of programs result from inaccurately completed forms or 
incomplete information. Companies Branch personnel indicated that 
this problem is not peculiar to ECS, but is a common occurrence 
among the many registered companies in the province (1/61 respond- 
ents). 


3. Program Approval. The review of proposals is seen by 
central office staff as necessary to ensure that local programs 
are operating within ECS guidelines (2/61 respondents). The par- 
ticipation of ECS and PDU Consultants in proposal screening activ- 
ities is regarded as an effective means of increasing consultants! 
knowledge and understanding of local programs, and providing addi- 
tional information and clarification for the Proposal Review 
Committee (8/61 respondents). Two consultants identified problems 
in this area. In being asked to check on the accuracy of informa- 
tion contained in proposals, consultants may be performing a 
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policing function which is inconsistent with their consultative/ 
facilitative role (2/61 respondents) . 


4. Teacher Approval. Interviewees expressed no immediate 
problems in this area, although three respondents expressed dis- 
Satisfaction with the criteria for certification of ECS teachers 
(3/61 respondents). One respondent indicated that a potential 
area of conflict is the issuance of Interim Permits and Letters of 
Authority, on the authority of the ECS Branch Director (1/61 
respondents). 


5. Coordination of Approval. Interviewees from virtually 
all agencies indicated that in the past there have been problems 
in the coordination of the four major control areas. Two specific 
problems were identified: (1) The issuance of funds to societies 
which have been dissolved. The Companies Branch does not report 
the dissolution of societies to ECS or to Finance, Statistics and 
Legislation. In some instances, operators continued to receive 
funds, although they had been dissolved as societies. At present, 
the Companies Branch issues annual Letters of Good Standing to 
operators, and Finance ,Statistics and Legislation requires copies 
of these letters before funds are issued (3/61 respondents); (2) 
The issuance of funds to operators whose facilities did not meet 
provincial standards. In the past there have been instances where 
operators received funds prior to facility approval. Respondents 
indicated that regulations are now more strictly enforced (3/61 


respondents). 


Assessment of present coordination varied. All respond- 
ents who are directly involved indicated that there has been a 
great improvement in coordination. Eight respondents, however, 
stated that although things may have improved, the approval pro- 
cess is far too cumbersome for local operators. The complexity 
of the process makes for many points at which errors can occur, 
resulting in delays and poor relationships between local programs 
and central government agencies. Local programs have to deal with 
too many agencies and complete too many forms in order to secure 
approval (8/61 respondents). 


Prospective Activities: Description. What 


recommendations do network agency personnel make 
for improving review and approval activities? 


1. Facilities. One respondent recommended that: 


“More staff should be made available for fire 
and health inspections, especially in rural 
areas" (1/61 respondents). 
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23 Incorporation. 


Recommendations were made by two inter- 
viewees. These were: 


a. "Private operators should not have to incorporate. 
This makes added work for them" (1/61 respondents). 


"The year end for private operators should be 
June 30th" (1/61 respondents). 


3. Program Approval. Six respondents made the following 
recommendations: 


a. "Approval of program proposals and renewal 


applications should be regionalized" (3/61 
respondents). 


"The authority of the Director of the ECS 
Branch to approve or disapprove programs 
should be clarified" (1/61 respondents). 


c. "Proposals should be due earlier in the year. 


This would help with the parent discontinuity 
problem" (1/61 respondents). 


"Criteria for program approval should be defined" 
(1/61 respondents) . 


4. Other. One respondent recommended: 


"Forms should be simplified" (1/61 respondents). 


Providing Funds 


Intended Activities: Description. What are the 
intended activities of network agencies in provid- 


ing funds, according to provincial documents? 


According to the document Timeline for Submission of 
Essential Documents, (March 1977) the claim forms for Category B 
and C enrollment grants, grants for assessment of handicapped 
children, and transportation grants are to be submitted directly 
to Finance, Statistics and Legislation. The claim forms for 
special funds for Category A grants go directly to the ECS Branch. 


Capital Equipment grants are available to new programs in 


disadvantaged areas, upon approval from the ECS Branch (Grants and 
Conditions for Approval of Programs, p. A-2). 
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Grant structures have varied considerably in the five years 


of ECS operation. 


In addition to increases in and changed formulae 


for the per pupil grant, the program has seen the equalization of 
public and private grants, the withdrawal of grants based on parent 
participation, and the restriction of renovation/equipment grants. 


Actual Activities: Description. What are the 
actual activities of network agencies in providing 
funds, according to network agency personnel? 


Respondents identified the following activities: 


Agency 


Finance, 
Statistics 
and 
Legislation 


ECS Branch 
Central Office 


Handicapped 
Children's 
Services (HCS) 


‘AEM, Special 
Program Services 


ACCESS 


Activities 


Finance issues grants to programs upon not- 
ification of program approval, facilities 
approval, teacher approval, and incorpora~ 
tion and good standing of private operators. 
Sometimes the rules are relaxed and funds 
are released prior to teacher or facility 
approval. Funds are never released prior 
to program approval. 


Per pupil grants are based on pupil counts 
made twice yearly: September 30th and 
February 28th. 


Central Office has the authority to approve 
requests for special funding for handicapped 
children. 


HCS has a special funding budget of approx- 
imately $2 million annually to fund a wide 
variety of services, exclusive of case- 
worker salaries. Thirty-seven rehabilita- 
tion aides have been funded for ECS centres 
across the province. Equipment has occasion- 
ally been purchased, when necessary for the 
development of particular children. Funds 
are generally supplementary. 


AEM provides funds to local programs for 
continuing education. Applications for 
grants must be recommended by Local Further 
Education Councils. 


Part of the ACCESS budget is assigned 
annually by the Ministers of Education and 
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Advanced Education. A fixed portion of this 
must be allocated to ECS program development. 


Parent The unit provides funds for special projects 

Development Unit which are sponsored by non-profit organiza- 
tions and which deal with parent programming 
or parent education. 


In practice, either LAC or umbrella associa- 
tions are funded. Requests for funding go 
through the consultants and decisions are 
made at the unit level. 


Actual Activities: Assessment. How effective are 
current activities and arrangements for providing 
funds, according to network agency personnel? 


Respondents identified the following strengths and weak- 
nesses: 


1. Interviewees from a number of departments and agencies 
indicated that the process of issuing grants is not very effective, 
especially for private operators and new programs (8/61 respond- 
ents). In the past, delays in issuing grants to programs have been 
frequent, and at the present time the earliest that any program 
can reveive funds is October. For the program year 1977-78, it is 
estimated that 40% of programs did not receive their first cheque 
until after the end of October 1977. Delays in issuing funds were 
attributed to three things: (1) late submission of documents by 
local programs; (2) bureaucratic delays in the approval process; 

(3) the regulation that funds cannot be issued prior to pupil counts 

made on September 30th; and (4) lack of similar priorities among the 
' departments or branches involved in the approval process (ECS 
Branch; Finance Statistics and Legislation; Registrar's Office; 
Homes and Institutions Branch; Companies Branch of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs). 


Several interviewees indicated that, while there were still 
some problems in the speed with which funds are issued, the process 
has improved in the past year and a half (4/61 respondents). In 
explaining this, specific references were made to: (1) better co- 
operation between the ECS Branch and Finance, Statistics and Legis- 
lation; (2) better coordination between Finance, Statistics and 
Legislation and the Companies Branch, partly brought about by the 
introduction of standardized forms for auditing; (3) more uniform 
enforcement of specified deadlines for the submission of documents, 
which has resulted in quicker submission of documents by local pro- 
grams; and (4) better understanding by operators of the requirements 
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which must be met, brought about partly by the distribution of the 
document Timeline for Submission of Essential Documents, and by the 
seminars conducted by Finance, Statistics and Legislation. 


2. Interviewees identified some problems in the area of 
funding parent programs (5/61 respondents). Although parent and 
children's programs are funded separately, and by different agencies, 
parent and child programs are not always readily distinguishable. 

For example, in-home programs are both child-related and parent- 
related. 


3. The special funding provided by Handicapped Children's 
Services has not always been appropriate for class programming, 
according to some respondents (2/61 respondents). It was claimed 
that the rehabilitation aides trained to assist in classrooms are 
achieving better results now than at first (1/61 respondents). 


4. Two respondents identified problems in the provision of 
grants for assessing Category A children. First, assessment grants 
are not paid unless the assessment indicates that the child is eli- 
gible for Category A funding. Thus, if the assessment indicates 
that the child is not eligible for Category A funding, the cost of 
the assessment is not paid (1/61 respondents). Second, the Novem-~ 
ber 30th cut-off date for child assessment is too early, especially 
in rural areas (1/61 respondents). 


5. Respondents expressed general concern over the discon- 
tinuation of capital equipment grants, except for new centres in 
disadvantaged areas. This was seen as a hardship for private 
operators in particular (7/61 respondents). 


6. Lack of administrative funds for regional coordinating 
councils was a concern of several interviewees (7/61 respondents). 


7. Three respondents expressed concern over the transport- 
ation granting system for rural areas. Inadequacy of transporta- 
tion grants prevents the establishment of ECS programs in some rural 
areas (3/61 respondents). 


8. Two respondents expressed concern over the lack of fund- 
ing for the pre-4% year age group (2/61 respondents). 


' ‘Prospective Funding: Description. What do network 


agency personnel recommend for improving funding 
activities? 


Respondents made the recommendations in the following areas: 


1. 
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Types and Amounts of Funds. Fourteen respondents made 


recommendations related to the types and amounts of funds. These 


included: 


"The capital equipment grant should be reinstated 
for all programs" .(4/61 respondents). 


"Transportation grants should be increased" (1/61 
respondents). 


"Grants should be established for three types of 
programs: children's, parents' and staff" (3/61 
respondents) . 


"Formula for private operators should take into 
account the enrollment in the program. Small 
private programs do not receive sufficient fund- 
ing" (2/61 respondents). 


"Money should be available for parents to do 
community work" (1/61 respondents). 


"Regional Coordinating Councils should be pro- 
vided with administrative funds" (1/61 respondents). 


"More funds should be available to consultants for 
special projects" (1/61 respondents). 


"Grants for handicapped children should be increased" 
(1/61 respondents) . 


"Therapeutic treatment programs which don't provide 
a parent component should be funded through hospital 
services, as they tend to water down programs" (1/61 
respondents) . 


"Funding should be increased for in-home programs" 
(2/61 respondents). 


"ECS should extend in-home programs" (3/61 
respondents). 


"Day care should not be licensed to provide ECS 
since there is no control over profits" (3/61 
respondents). 


“Local programs should be operated by school systems 
only" (3/61 respondents). 
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n. "Priyate operators should continue to be. funded" 
(4/61 respondents). 


‘2. Grant Procedures... Ten respondents recommended improv- 
ing procedures for issuing funds. Recommendations were: 


a. "Grants should be paid in September based on 
previous year's enrollment, with programs allowed 
until November to clean up technicalities" (1/61 
respondents). 


b. "Cheques should be issued with accompanying nota- 
tion as to their reason for issue" (1/6 respondents). 


c. "Delays in issuing grants should be reduced" (8/61 
respondents). 


Providing Facilities and Equipment 
Intended Activities: Description. What are the 
intended activities of network agencies in providing 
facilities and equipment, as stated in provincial 


documents? 


With the exception of references to the capital equipment 


_gxant for new operators in disadvantaged areas, the documents do 


not describe this function. 


Actual Activities: Description. What are the actual 
activities of network agencies in providing facilities 
and equipment, as described by network agency 
personnel? 


Personnel from agencies identified activities in this area. 
These were: 


Agency Activities 

School The School Buildings Branch provides a 
Buildings limited number of portable school units to 
Branch ECS programs located in areas of need. 


These units were originally purchased by the 
ECS Branch and later transferred to School 
Buildings. Routine checks are made every 
six months to ensure the units are being 
used. 
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Agency ‘Activities - 


The Branch receives applications for 
approval of renovations to facilities and 
inspects and approves renovations according 
to the codes of the Alberta Building Stand- 
ards Branch. 


Programs which are eligible for capital 
equipment grants (new centres in disadvan- 
taged areas) submit applications for 
approval of equipment to the School Build- 
ings Branch. Approval is granted or with- 
held on the advice of the ECS Branch. 


Handicapped Equipment is occasionally provided by Handi- 
Children's capped Children's Services for the use of 
Services particular children. 

Regional One regional council indicated that it has 
Coordinating purchased equipment for handicapped children, 
Committees for joint use of council members (1/13 


respondents) . 


Actual Activities: Assessment. How effective are 
the activities related to providing facilities and 
equipment, as identified by network agency personnel? 


Respondents expressed the following concerns: 


1. Several respondents expressed concern over the lack of 
facilities in some geographic areas. The provision of portable 
units has enabled the establishment of some ECS programs. However, 
there remain areas which cannot establish programs because no local 
facilities are available, and additional portables have not been 
made available (3/61 respondents). 


2. Concern was expressed by seven interviewees over the 
discontinuation of capital equipment grants, except for new pro- 
grams in disadvantaged areas. This was seen as a particular hard- 
ship for private operators (7/61 respondents) . 


Prospéctive Activities: Description. What do network 


agency personnel recommend for improving the provision 
of facilities and equipment? 


As was noted in the section on funding, four respondents 
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recommended that "the capital equipment grant be reinstated for all 


programs." 


Providing Consultative/Technical Assistance 


Intended Furnctioris: Description. What are the 
intended activities of network agencies in providing 
consultative/technical assistance, as described in 
provincial documents? 


Support is to be provided through ECS and PDU Consultants 
and the Field Services Branch of Alberta Education. 


Actual Functions: ‘Description. What are the actual 
functions/activities of network agencies in providing 
consultative/technical assistance, as described by 
network agency personnel? 


Respondents from seven agencies indicated that they provide 
consultative/technical assistance, upon request, to local programs. 


These were: 
Agency 


ECS Branch 
Central Office 


ECS Branch 


zone 
Consultants 


PDU Consultants 


Services for the 
Handicapped 


Mental Health 
Services 


Special Education 
Branch 


Activities 


The Branch gives advice in areas such as 
proposal submissions and media usage. 


ECS Zone Consultants give advice and assis- 


* tance on program development (children's, 


parents', staff, community), proposal writ- 
ing, submissions, and administration, and 
make referrals to specialized resources or 
other agencies. 


PDU Consultants provide advice and assis. 
tance in program development (especially 
Parent programming but also in other areas), 
and proposal writing, and make referrals to 
specialized resources and other agencies. 


Advice and assistance is provided in pro- 
gramming for handicapped children, 


Occasional assistance with programming for 
handicapped children is provided. 


Consultants advise and assist in the areas 
of mental retardation, visual impairment, 
and hearing impairment. 
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Agency ‘Activities 
Field Services Field Services staff advise on budgetary 
Branch concerns, and dispose of assets if a society 


is dissolved. To date all societies which 
have dissolved have been absorbed into 
school systems, and assets have passed into 
those systems. 


Companies Staff give advice over the telephone and try 
Branch to assist persons forming a society. 
Regional Respondents from three regional coordinating 
Coordinating committees indicated that they assist member 
Committees operators in matters such as budgeting, 


writing applications and programming. 


Actual Activities: Assessment. How effective are 
the consultative/technical services provided by 
network agencies, according to agency personnel? 


Respondents identified the following strengths and weaknesses 
in providing consultative/technical assistance: 


1. Personnel from virtually all agencies indicated that 
they are short-staffed. Requests from local programs for advice 
and assistance exceed the capacity of present staff in terms of 
available time. This was confirmed by interviewees from regional 
coordinating committees. 


2. There is an acute shortage of assistance for programs 
with handicapped children, according to interviewees from Handi- 
capped Children's Services, Services for the Handicapped, Mental 
Heaith Services and Special Education. Respondents noted the lack 
of training available for teachers in this area, and a general lack 
of assistance (4/61 respondents). 


3. Short-staffing occasionally means that field workers 
give advice in areas for which they are not adequately trained, 
according to some respondents (3/61 respondents). Examples of this 
included: (1) Interviewees from Mental Health Services indicated 
that they are frequently asked to give advice on programming for 
handicapped children, although this is not their area of expertise. 
Although they try to make appropriate referrals, this is not always 
possible (2/61 respondents); and (2) A question was raised by one 
respondent on whether zone consultants are adequately trained to 
advise on incorporation procedures (1/61 respondents). 
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- 4, There was general agreement among consultants that 
there will continue to be a demand for consultative services from 
year to. year because of the turnover of parent groups, and that the 
availability of individualized.service is necessary and productive 
(5/61 respondents) . 


Prospective Functions: “Déscription. What recommend- 
ations do interviewees make for improving consultative/ 
technical assistance? 


Nine interviewees made recommendations for improving con- 
sultative services. These included: 


a. -"The roles of the ECS and PDU consultants should 
be clarified" (3/61 respondents) . 


b. "There should be more ECS and PDU consultants" 
(6/61 respondents) . 


c. "The functional distinction between ECS and PDU 
consultants should be eliminated. Each consult- 
ant should handle both parent and child program 
components" (2/61 respondents). 


ad. "There should be equal numbers ‘of ECS-and PDU 
consultants to philosophically equate the 
importance of parent and child programs" (1/61 
respondents). 


e. "Consultants should be provided offices and 
equipment" (2/61 respondents). 


f. "Community Development Officers should be avail-~ 
able to work to involve the parents who need it 
most" .(1/61 respondents). 


g. "ECS should provide more help to teachers with 
handicapped students in their classes" (1/61 
respondents) . 


h. "The Department of Agriculture should be more 
involved with local centres" (1/61 respondents). 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has reported the results from a series of 61 


interviews with persons connected administratively with the provin- 
cial program, those providing ancillary or support services, and 
those involved in the coordinative mechanisms of the program. The 
major findings of the chapter are: 


i. 


Responses of network agency personnel suggest that consideration 
be given to clarifying the philosophy and goals of ECS. Some 
interviewees expressed the opinion that ECS has departed from 
its original intentions, while others felt that the program was 
not moving quickly enough toward implementing its intentions. 
The major areas in which clarification was indicated were: 

age groups; priority groups (disadvantaged, handicapped, non- 
disadvantaged/non-handicapped); and parent involvement. Respon- 
dents expressed quite divergent opinions about the direction 
which ECS should be taking in these areas. 


Respondents expressed the need to more clearly define the roles 
of various agencies in relation to ECS. Responses and recommen- 
dations of interviewees indicated that there is considerable 
disagreement among network agency personnel about what these 
roles and responsibilities should be. 


One issue which appears to be related to the lack of clarity 
about philosophy and the roles and responsibilities of various 
agencies, is the location of the ECS Branch within the depart- 


ment of education, While location does not imply causation, 


some respondents indicated that philosophically, ECS does not 
fit the educational system, They saw its location within 
Education as resulting in an ever-increasing educational bias 
of the program. Other respondents expressed the opinion that 
the Department of Education is the most appropriate location 
for the ECS Branch. 


Evidence suggests that the ECSCC has been valuable as an infor- 
mation exchange and sounding board, Problem areas have inclu- 
ded: members using the council as a vehicle to expound special 
or vested interests; inadequate representation from field staff 
and front-line; discomfort of non-government members who are 
often ignored; occasional inconsistencies of motions passed; in- 
adequate interfacing between Education and Social Services and 
Community Health being reflected in council meetings; lack of 
understanding among some members of advisory role of the coun- 
cil; reluctance to continue providing staff for Program Devel- 
opment Committees; and suspicion of motives of other members. 


- 8, 


10. 


li. 
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Regional Coordinating Committees have had mixed success. Prob- 
lem areas have included the inability to get parents and agency 
personnel to work together, and the lack of funds. Several Zone 
representatives indicated that their input is not seriously 
considered at the ECSCC level. Others indicated they believed 
there should be greater representation from zone committees on 
the ECSCC. While the ECS Branch favourably views the develop- 
ment of regional committees, and has actively worked to promote 
them, a number of committee representatives indicated that the 
Branch does not pay much attention to their expressed views and 
recommendations for improving the ECS program. 


Respondents expressed mixed views of the management system of 

the ECS Branch Central Office. Some respondents noted flexibi- 
lity in allowing ECS Zone Consultants some decision-making. Others 
noted a trend toward centralized control, frequent changes in 
Management techniques, expectations that field staff from other 
agencies adjust their roles to changing expectations of the Branch 
for its own consultants, and the lack of success of MBO. 


Respondents saw a general need to more precisely define the role 
of ECS Zone Consultants, Is the role of the consultant primarily 
one of consultation, or primarily one of coordination? There is 
some concern among consultants that regulating functions have 


-policing overtones that are inconsistant with their consultative/ 


facilitative role, 


Respondents indicated a good system of distributing program in~ 
formation through the Information work group facilitated by the 
independence of the group from the ECSCC, Several field staff 
indicated that while the distribution of information to consul- 
tants and local programs was good, there was a problem in gett- 
ing local program participants to read the information. 


Although the coordination of the four control areas (program 
approval, facilities approval, teacher approval and incorporation) 
has improved over the past two years, respondents indicated a need 
to speed up the approval process. It was generally reported 

that local programs ‘have to deal with too many government agencies 
and complete too many forms in order to secure program approval, 


The participation of ECS and PDU Consultants in the propesal re- 
view process appears to be a positive addition to the program. 


Although the process of providing funds has improved in the 

last two years, respondents indicated that delays in issuing funds 
need to be further reduced, especially for private programs. 

Four areas in which action can be taken to reduce delays are: 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
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(1) late submission of documents by local programs; (2) bureau- 
cratic delays in the approval process; (3) the regulation that 
funds cannot be issued prior to pupil counts made on September 
30th; and (4) lack of similar priorities among the.agencies invol- 
ved in the approval process. 


Respondents expressed general concern over the discontinuation 

of the capital equipment grants, except for new centres in disad-~ 
vantaged areas. This was seen as a hardship for private opera- 
tors in particular. , 


There appears to be a general lack of coordination among the var~ 
ious types of funds made available by different agencies for 
different aspects of the ECS program.’ The ECS Branch provides 
funds for children's programs and approves requests for special 
funding for handicapped children. The PDU provides funds for 
parent programming and parent education. AEM provides funds 
through Local Further Education Councils for continuing educa- 
tion. Handicapped Children's Services provide special funding 
for a wide variety of services and equipment for handicapped 
children. ACCESS allocates a fixed portion of its budget to 
ECS. Interviews revealed a general tendency of agencies to pro- 
tect their own funds, and to feel that some other agency should 
be contributing more to the funding of particular aspects of the 
program, Lack of coordinated. funding efforts has resulted in 
splits within the program among children's programs, parents' 
programs, and programs for Category A Children. 


The effectiyeness of consultative assistance provided hy field 
staff is limited by the number of staff available, Respondents 


generally report that requests from local programs for advice 


and assistance exceed the capability of present staff in terms of 
available time, Short staffing is seen by field workers, and by 
representatives from zone committees, as a problem, 


Assistance for teachers in working with handicapped children is 
frequently requested of field staff of Services for the Handi- 
capped and Mental Health Services, Respondents. noted the lack 
of training available for teachers in this area, and a general 
lack of assistance to teachers, 


Social, psychological, and medical assessments are provided by 
Local Health Units and Mental Health field staff. Problem areas 
include the issue of confidential assessment records, the jargon 
of assessment which is often difficult for teachers to interpret, 
the November 30th deadline for assessments which is difficult to 
meet in rural areas, and inadequate follow up for the child once 
assessments have been made. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Respondents from several agencies indicated the on-going nature 
of the consultants’ work due to the turnover of parents each 
year. No one identified this as a problem. Consultants seem 
to have accepted a lack of continuity in the ECS program. 


Respondents judged the workshops given by ECS and PDU Consultants 
as effective. The workshops provided by Finance, Statistics and 
Legislation were generally regarded as a positive addition to 
ECS. The Field Services Branch indicated that the finance semin- 
ars have improved budgeting and reporting at the local level. 


To date, ECS has not developed an outline of what ECS staff (tea- 
chers and instructional assistants) competencies should be. Mem- 
bers of the ECS Branch and AEM are currently working on this. Res- 
pondents indicated a general need in this area. Interviewees from 
several agencies indicated that present regulations and training 
programs do not reflect the multi-dimensional developmental philo- 
sophy of ECS, nor the needs of ECS staff for working with handi- 
capped children. 


There appears to be good cooperation between the Parent Development 
Unit and Advanced Education and Manpower in organizing continuing 
education programs for parents. 


Consultants indicated some dissatisfaction expressed over their 
inability to influence teacher training programs, and instruction- 
al assistant training programs. Some suggested that AEM should be 
doing more to bring credited off-campus ECS diploma courses to 
rural areas. 


Vil 


PERCEPTIONS OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding chapter (Chapter VI) perceptions of network 
agency personnel were reported. Chapter VII reports the perceptions 
of local program participants: teachers, coordinators, LAC chair- 
persons, and parents. 


The information reported in this chapter contributes to 
the fulfillment of two of the study's five general purposes listed 
on page 3. 


Purpose #1: To describe and validate the description 
of the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the 
actual ECS program as reported by local 
program participants. 


Purpose #2: To ascertain the merit of the intended 
and observed Alberta ECS program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the 
effectiveness of the ECS program, as re- 
ported by local program participants, and 
reports the opinions of local program 
participants about what ought to be. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. The data reported in this chapter represent 
the opinions of local program participants, as expressed in written 
questionnaires completed by teachers, coordinators, LAC chairpersons, 
and parents. The sample consisted of 160 local ECS programs, com- 
prised of the 80 local programs in the original sample (see Chapter 
IV) plus an additional 80 programs randomly selected using the same 
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stratified proportional sampling procedure. Table 34 shows the 
sampling matrix. 


TABLE 34 
LOCAL LEVEL SAMPLING PLAN 


Population = 766 local programs 
Sample = 160 local programs 


PUBLIC PRIVATE 
(School Board Operated) (Community Operated) 


INon~Disadvantaged Disadvantaged Non-Disadvantaged | Disadvantaged 


Urban 


Population 
% of Population 


Sample 
% of Sample 


Population 
% of Population 


Column Total 


Population 
_& of Population 


Sample 
%& of Sample 


Instruments. Four questionnaires were initially developed 
to survey the opinions of teachers, coordinators, LAC chairpersons, 
and parents. Because of the scope of the questions being addressed 
by the study, these questionnaires were very long. Therefore, it 
was decided to divide each questionnaire into two parts. This re- 
sulted in eight questionnaires, two for each respondent category. 
The decision to divide the questionnaires made it necessary to in- 
crease the size of the sample. The original sample of 80 local 
programs was, therefore, doubled to 160 local programs. 


The instruments sought the perceptions of different respond- 
ent groups on identical items. They were designed to allow for a 
comparison of the perceptions of different groups of ECS participants 
(teachers, coordinators, LAC chairpersons, and parents) about the 
components of ECS programs. The coordinator and LAC chairperson 
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questionnaires were identical. The teacher questionnaires were iden- 
tical to the first sections of the coordinator and LAC chairperson 
questionnaires. Parent questionnaires contained selected items 

from the teacher questionnaires, plus a number of items pertaining 
specifically to parents. . 


The questionnaires were pilot tested among local program 
participants from seven programs which were not in the sample. They 
were also extensively reviewed and edited by the Evaluation Steering 
Committee and by ECS Zone Consultants. . 


Each questionnaire (See Appendices E, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L, 
Technical Report), posed questions in the three general areas of the 
study: rationale; functions, transactions, and activities; and out- 
comes. Most questions provided fixed choice answers and respondents 
were requested to check the answers which best represented their 
views. Spaces were provided for respondents to add items which had 
been omitted. 


Data Collection Procedures. Questionnaires were hand delivered to 
the local programs in the sample by ECS Zone Consultants. Each program 
received: 


1. One or more teacher questionnaires, depending on the 
number of teachers in the program. 


2. One coordinator questionnaire. Coordinators who were 
also teachers were requested to complete the coordin- 
ator questionnaire rather than the teacher questionnaire. 


3. One LAC chairperson questionnaire. 


4. Two copies of each parent questionnaire, for a total of 
four parent questionnaires. Each program was provided 
with a set of instructions and a sampling matrix for 
randomly selecting the parents to complete the question- 
naires. (See Appendix M, Technical Report) 


Each questionnaire was accompanied by a letter from the Director 
of the ECS Branch explaining the general purposes of the study and request- 
ing the cooperation of local program participants in completing and 
returning the questionnaires. Stamped envelopes addressed to CIR were 
provided for this purpose. 


A record was kept of questionnaires as they were completed and 
returned to CIR. ECS Zone Consultants were periodically advised of the 
returns from their respective zones. Consultants assisted in securing 
a high return rate by contacting programs that were slow to respond and 
requesting their cooperation. Response rates are shown in Table 35, 
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TABLE 35 


‘ LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRES 
DISTRIBUTED AND RETURNED 


% 
ee = oe 


Coordinator Questionnaire A ae 80% 


Coordinator Questionnaire B 
Teacher Questionnaire A 
Teacher Questionnaire B 


LAC Chairperson Questionnaire A 


CAC Chairperson Questionnaire B 


Parent Questionnaire A 
Parent Questionnaire B 


* This figure includes 23 teachers who completed the Coordinator A 
questionnaire. 


** This figure includes 25 teachers who completed the Coordinator B 
questionnaire. 


Data Analysis Procedures. The completed questionnaires were 
coded to identify respondents by local program and by respondent cate- 
gory. The fixed choice items were key punched and the SPSS subprogram 
FREQUENCIES was used to tabulate percentage distributions of responses 
to these questions. These percentage distributions are reported for 
each question for each respondent category. Mean scores (i.e., 
average scores) were calculated for each question for each respondent 
category. Mean (average) scores for each question were also calcul- 
ated for all respondent categories. Mean scores were calculated on 
the basis of numerical values assigned to each fixed choice answer 
for each question. Values were as follows: 
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1. Agree/Disagree Questions and Effective/Ineffective Questions 


(maximum score = +1.00; minimum score = -1.00) 
Value Responses * Responses 
+1.00 Strongly agree Very effective 
+ .50 Agree Effective 
- .50 Disagree Ineffective 
-1.00 Strongly disagree Very ineffective 
0.00 Don't know/no response Don't know/no response 


2. Extensive/Limited Questions; Emphasis Questions; and Time Ques- 
tions (maximum score = 1.00; minimum score = 0.00) 


Value Responses Responses Responses 
1.00 Very extensive Very much emphasis Large amount of time 
75 Extensive As much emphasis as others As much time as others 
50 Limited Limited emphasis Limited time 
225 Very limited Very limited emphasis Very limited time 
0.00: Don't know/no response Don't know/no response Don't know/no response 


3. Support Questions (maximum score = 1.00; minimum score = 0.00) 


Value =——s Responses. 
1.00 Entirely supported 

-67 Largely supported 

33 Slightly supported 
0.00 Not supported 

0.00 Don't know/no response 


For sets of questions which asked participants to respond to 
a variety of related items, mean scores were used to order items. 
Related items were scaled from most agreement to least agreement; 
most extensive to least extensive; most effective to least effective; 
most emphasized to least emphasized; most time to least time; and 
most support to least support. Priority scales are reported for each 
set of questions. 


The SPSS subprogram CROSSTABS was used to further analyse re- 
sponses to fixed choice items. Tabulations were made on the basis of 
control (public vs. private); location (urban vs. rural); and client 


group (non-disadvantaged vs. geographically disadvantaged). The non- 


parametric Chi-square statistical test of significance was used to 
determine if differences greater than those which would be expected to 


*For example, a mean score of +1.00 would indicate that all 
respondents strongly agreed with the statement; a mean score of 
0.00 would indicate that there was neither majority agreement nor 
disagreement with the statement; and a mean score of -1.00 would in- 
dicate that all respondents strongly disagreed with the statement. 
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occur by chance existed on the basis of control, location, or client 
group. Differences are reported only for instances where responses 
varied beyond the .05 significance level. 


Reporting Format. The information derived from the question- 
naires is reported under The Findings. For each category there are 
two major types of orienting questions: (1) The first set of 
questions asks for local program participants’ perceptions as re- 
ported in the questionnaires; (2) The second type of question asks 
if responses differ on the basis of control, location, or client 
group. 


THE FINDINGS 


Local program participants’ perceptions are reported below 
under the three major considerations of this study: rationale; 
functions, transactions, and activities; and outcomes. Sub-headings 
under each category follow the general framework of the question- 
naires. 


Rationale 


General Assessment 


Perceived Rationale: Assessment. In the opinions of 
local program participants, are the philosophy, goals 
and basic principles of ECS clear, sound, satisfactory, 
and easily applied? 


Respondents were asked to indicate their agreement or disagree- 
ment with statements about the clarity, soundness, satisfactoriness, 
and applicability of ECS philosophy, goals, and basic principles. 
Responses are shown in Table 36. 


The majority of respondents in all categories agreed that the 
philosophy, goals, and basic principles of the ECS program are clear, 
and that they are in line with sound practices of early childhood de- 
velopment. Respondents indicated that they are not dissatisfied with, 
and that they have not found it difficult to apply, the philosophy, 
goals, and basic principles of ECS. 


I have found it difficult 


‘ples of the Alberta ECS 
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Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


There were no significant differences on the basis of con- 
trol, location, or client group. 
TABLE 36 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS * 


PERCEPTIONS OF ECS PHILOSOPHY, GOALS, AND BASIC 
PRINCIPLES, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


ey: 


RESPONSES 


Don't No 


Strongly Strongly 


Respondent Agree Agree Oisagree | Disagree Know Response Mean 
Statement Category (Value=+]) | (Value=+.5)| (Value=-.5)|(Value=-1) | (Value=0) | (Value=0) 
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Priorities: Special Needs 


Prospective Special Needs: Description. Should special 


needs groups of children receive priority for government 
grants, in the opinions of local program participants? 


Respondents were asked to indicate their agreement or disagreement 
with statements placing priority on handicapped children, economically 
disadvantaged children, and non-handicapped, non-disadvantaged children. 
Responses are shown in Table 37. 


TABLE 37 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF SPECIAL NEEDS PRIORITIES, 
BY RESPONDENT GROUP 


RESPONSES 


Strongly No 
Disagree Know Response 
(Value=-1)} | (Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Strongly 
Agree 


Disagree 
(Vatue=-.5) 


Respondent 
Category 


Statement 
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A high priority for govern- 
ment funds should be on the 
needs of children who do 
not have handicapping con- 
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3. A high priority for govern- 
ment funds should be on the 
needs of children whose 
families are economically 
disadvantaged. 


Respondents in all categories placed higher priority on meeting 
the needs of handicapped children, and economically disadvantaged children, 
than on non-handicapped, non-disadvantaged children. Order of priority 
for special needs groups, by respondent category is shown in Table 38. 
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TABLE 38 


PREFERRED ORDER OF PRIORITY OF SPECIAL NEEDS GROUPS 
FOR ECS FUNDS, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONDENT : CATEGORY 


Teacher 
GROUPS OF CHILDREN Teachers | Coordinators coordinators | chairpersons Parents 
Handicapped 
Children 


Economically 
Disadvantaged 
Children 


disadvantaged 
children 


Non-handicapped, 
non-economically 


Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, or 
client group? 


There were no significant variations on the basis of control, location 
or client group. 


Priorities: Age Ranges 


Prospective Age Ranges: Description. What age ranges do 
participants believe should receive priority for ECS grants? 


Respondents were requested to indicate their agreement or disagree- 
ment with statements about possible age groups that could be involved in 
ECS. Responses are shown in Table 39. 
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TABLE 39 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF POSSIBLE AGE RANGE PRIORITIES, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


Respondent Strongly Strongly Don't No 
Category gree Agree Disagree | Disagree Know Response 
Statement (Value=+1) | (Value=+.5) (Values-1)} (Value=0) (Value=0) 
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4. A high priority for ECS 
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olds. 
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TABLE 39 (CONTINUED) 


Respondent 


Statement Category 


Teachers 


Strongly 
Agree 
(Value=+1) 


Agree 


(Value=+.5) 


7. A high priority for ECS 


re anema 
Teacher/Coordinators 


) 
' Disagree 


(Value=~.5) 


grants should be on the 


needs of 6 - 7 year Coordinators 


olds. LAC Chairpersons 

Parents 12% 

Teachers 1% cr cS 

8. A high priority for ECS) teacher/Coordinators| 16% 30s | 3g 

grants should be on the oo bv 
needs of 7 - 8 year Coordinators 14% 32% 23% 
olds. LAC Chairpersons 14% 27% 36% 

Parents 9% 27% 45% 


Strongly 
Disagree 
(Value=-1) 


Don't 
Know 
(Value=0) 


No | 
Response | 
(Value=0) 


Respondents in all categories placed top priority on the two age 
There was general disagreement that 


groups 4 to 5 years and 5 to 6 years. 
the age groups 0 to 1 year, 1 to 2 years and 2 to 3 years should be given 


high priority. 


to 4 years, 6 to 7 years and 7 to 8 years. 
for each respondent category is shown in Table 40. 


TABLE 40 


PREFERRED ORDER OF PRIORITY OF AGE RANGES FOR ECS FUNDS, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Type of 
Response 


Sees Ist 
Positive 
2nd 
Responses 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


Mixed 
Responses 


Strong 
Negative 
Responses 


RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Teacher 


Respondents expressed mixed opinions on the age groups 3 
Order of priority of age groups 
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Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, or 
client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


1. Coordinators from disadvantaged area programs agreed more 
strongly with the 3-4 year age range than did coordinators from non-dis- 
advantaged area programs. Whereas 86% of coordinators from disadvantaged 
area programs agreed or strongly agreed that 3-4 year olds should be a 
high priority for ECS grants, only 26% of coordinators from non-disad- 
vantaged area programs agreed or strongly agreed with this age range. 


2. Parents from private programs more strongly disagreed with the 
age ranges 6-7 years and 7-8 years than did parents from public programs. 
For the age range 6~7 years, 60% of private program parents disagreed or 
strongly disagreed, compared to only 34% of public program parents. For 
the age range 7-8 years, 70% of private program parents disagreed or 
strongly disagreed, compared to only 47% of public program parents. 


Written comments from parents with children in private programs 
indicated that they regard the ages 6-8 years as part of "regular" school, 
not as part of ECS. 


Priority Purposes 
Prospective Priority Purposes: Description. Do local 


program participants agree or disagree with the purposes 
stated in provincial documents? 


Respondents were asked to indicate their agreement or disagreement 
with the six areas of emphasis outlined in Operational Plans, (p.4) 
Responses are shown in Table 41. 


Respondents in all categories expressed strong agreement with five 
of the six areas. In the area of meeting physical, nutritional, and 
dental needs, respondents expressed mixed opinions. The order of priority 
for all respondent categories is shown in Table 42. 


. Do responses differ on the basis of control, location or 
client group? 


There were no significant variations on the basis of control, 
location or client group. 
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TABLE 41 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF ECS PRIORITY PURPOSES, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


pele 


Disacree | Disagree Know Response Mean 
(Value=-.5) j (Value=-1) | (Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Respondent 
Cateaory 


Statement 


A high priority purpose 
of the Alberta ECS Program 
should be to meet the 

physical, nutritional, and 
dental needs of the child. 


2. A high priority purpose 
of the Alberta ECS Program 
should be to strengthen 
the child's emotional and 
social development by en- 
couraging self-confidence, 
spontaneity, curiosity and 

self-discipline. 


es 
Teacher/Coordinators 5 
a 


A high priority purpose 
of the Alberta ECS Program 
should be to stimulate the 
child's mental processes 
and skills, with particular 
attention to their concep- 
tual and verbal aspects. 


4. A high priority purpose a a z= 
of the Alberta ECS Program 
reinforce the child's Coordinators po | | 6% +.73 
of success to promote 
self-confidence. LAC_Chatrpersons ar ee ee 
a 


patterns and expectations 
Teachers 


A high priority purpose 
of the Alberta ECS Program 
should be to increase the 
child's capacity to relate 
positively to family and 
community while at the same j . 
time, strengthening the ; eae Chairpersons 
family's capacity to con- 
tribute to the child's 
development. 


Teacher/Coordinators 48% 


Coordinators 


' Parents 


i 
' 


6. A high priority purpose ; Teachers | 29% 
of the Alberta ECS Program }—————_———_ 
should be to foster in the | Teacher/Coordinatars 41% 
child and her/his family a } 
responsible attitude toward | Coordinators 32% 
society while stimulating —-—-——— SSS 
constructive opportunities : LAC Chairpersons 23% 
for people to work toqether }- —_—— 
on a personal and Sonminnty | Parents 26% 


rer toward the solution 
of their problems. i] 
NRE! cre Tr ee | 
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TABLE 42 


PREFERRED ORDER OF PRIORITY OF PURPOSES OF THE ECS 
PROGRAM (ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


PRIORITY PURPOSE 


Strengthening emotional and social development by encouraging 
self-confidence, spontaneity, curiosity, and self-discipline. 


Stimulating mental processes and skills, with particular 
attention to conceptual and verbal aspects. 


Establishing and reinforcing patterns and expectations of 
success to promote self-confidence. 


the family's capacity to contribute to the child's develop- 
ment. 


Fostering in the child and his family, a responsible 
attitude toward society, while stimulating constructive 
opportunities for people to work together on a personal and 
community basis toward the solution of their problems. 


Meeting physical, nutritional, and dental needs of children. 


ee i 
Pee 
coe 
4th Increasing the child's capacity to relate positively to 
family and community, while at the same time, strengthening 
| 


Functions, Transactions, Activities 


Proposal Writing and Review 


Perceived and Prospective Proposal Writing and Review: 
Assessment and Description. Do local program partici- 
pants view the present system of proposal writing and 
review as effective? Should this system be maintained 

or changed, in the opinions of local program participants? 


All respondents, except parents, were asked to express their 
views on various aspects of the proposal writing and review process. 
Responses are shown in Table 43. 
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TABLE 43 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF PROPOSAL WRITING AND REVIEW, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Responses 


Respondent Strongly Don't No 
Statement Category Disagree Know Response 
=-1) (Value=0 


The process of developing a proposal 
to apply for an ECS grant is a 


waluable learning experience. Teacher/ 


Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


The government should maintain the 
eae requirement for Teacher/ 
i 9 Coordinators 13% 

y 


3 
Coordinators 6 
LAC T 
Chairpersons 


The experience of preparing a Teachers 
proposal gives one the opportunity 

to think through, very carefully, eet 
what is really wanted. 


Coordinators 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


The written proposal requirement is | Teachers 


h hae 
te @ more positive features Teacher/ 


Coordinators 


Coordinators 
LAC 
Chairpersons 
The government should simplify the Teachers 
written proposal requirement, Teacher/ 
Coordinators 
i oes 
Coordinators 29% 46% 
30% 
9% 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


faster decision-making during the Teachers 
‘proposal approval stage is a must. 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 29% 


Coordinators 20% 
LAC 
Chairpersons 
‘There is too much "red tape" in the | Teachers 
program approval process. Teacher/ 
Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


Qur local program does not have Teachers 
enough personnel available to write r 
proposals for ECS funding. 


Teacher/ 
coord inetons 


Coordinators 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


» - © Continued 
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TABLE 43 (CONTINUED) 


Respondent Strongly ! Strongly 
Statement Category Agree Disagree 
Value=+1 


Funding based on written proposals 
gives the government too much 


contro] at the local level. Teacher/ 


| Coordinators 


The proposal] requirement takes far 
too much time and concern for very 
little or no return. 


Local program participants expressed mixed views on the proposal 
writing and review process. A large minority of respondents indicated 
lack of experience with this activity. Among teachers and teacher-coordina- 
tors, approximately one-quarter of respondents indicated that they were 
new to the program and had not participated in proposal writing. Approx- 
imately 20% of LAC chairpersons indicated similar lack of experience. These 
persons generally gave "don't know" answers or made no response to the 
questions on proposal writing and review. Coordinators indicated greater 
experience with proposal writing and review than did other respondent 
categories. Less than 5% of coordinators indicated lack of experience with 
this activity. 


The summary findings with respect to proposal writing and review 
were as follows: 


1. Teachers and coordinators were more inclined to express 
negative opinions about proposal writing and review than were teacher- 
coordinators and LAC chairpersons. 


2. The proposal writing and review process is regarded as a 
valuable learning experience by 60% of respondents. Despite this, only 
39% of respondents regard it as one of the more positive features of ECS. 


3. Thirty-one per cent of respondents indicated that the proposal 
requirement takes too much time for little or no return. Forty-five per 
cent of respondents disagreed. Teachers and coordinators expressed mixed 
opinions about whether the time and concern involved in writing proposals 
was worth the return. Teacher-coordinators and LAC chairpersons were 
more inclined to view the returns as worth the time and effort than were 
teachers and coordinators. 
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4. There appears to be support among all respondent groups for 
simplifying the written proposal requirement (67% of respondents agreed); 
for reducing the amount of red tape in the program approval process (54% 
of respondents agreed); and for making faster decisions during the proposal 
approval stage (65% of respondents agreed). 


5. Coordinators Saw proposal writing as less valuable and less 
positive than did representatives from other respondent categories. 


6. There was no clear cut majority opinion about maintaining or 
discontinuing the written proposal requirement among teachers and coordi- 
nators. Forty-nine per cent agreed, 38% disagreed. Teacher-coordinators 
and LAC chairpersons favoured the maintenance of this requirement more 
strongly. Sixty-six per cent agreed; 13% disagreed. 


7. There appear to be greater benefits for the original group of 
proposal writers than for subsequent program participants. This was 
reflected in the comments of new participants and in the large number of 
new participants who gave "don't know" replies or who made no response 
to the questions. 


8. Available personnel to write proposals does not appear to be a 
major problem for the majority of programs. Thirty per cent of respondents 
indicated problems in this area; 53% indicated no problems. 


Do responses differ on the basis of control, location 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


1. Coordinators from private programs assessed the proposal writ- 
ing process as a more valuable learning experience than did coordinators 
from public programs. Whereas 100% of private program coordinators agreed 
or strongly agreed that this was a valuable learning experience, only 403% 
of public program coordinators agreed or strongly agreed with this. 


2. Coordinators from disadvantaged area programs favoured maintain- 
ing the written proposal requirement more strongly than did coordinators 
from non-disadvantaged area programs. One hundred per cent of disadvan- 
taged area program coordinators favoured maintaining this requirement, 
compared to only 41% of non-disadvantaged area program coordinators. 


3. LAC chairpersons from rural programs favoured faster decision- 
making during the approval stage more strongly than did LAC chairpersons 
from urban programs. Seventy-three per cent of rural chairpersons agreed 
or strongly agreed that faster decision-making is a must. Among urban 
chairpersons, 43% agreed, and 57% said they did not know. It would appear 
that in large systems early approval is not as crucial to funding as in 
small rural areas. 
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4. LAC chairpersons from rural programs indicated that there is 
“too much red tape in the approval process more frequently than did chair- 
persons from urban programs. Whereas 68% of chairpersons from rural prog- 
rams agreed or strongly agreed that there was too much red tape, only 
38% of urban chairpersons expressed similar opinions. 


5. LAC chairpersons from rural programs and private programs 
disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statement that the proposal 
requirement takes too much time and concern for very little or no return, 
more frequently than did urban and public chairpersons. Sixty-eight 
per cent of rural chairpersons disagreed or strongly disagreed with this 
statement, compared to 24% of urban chairpersons. Seventy-five per cent 
of private program chairpersons disagreed or strongly disagreed with this 
statement, compared to only 8% of public program chairpersons. 


B. Organizational Structure 


Prospective Governing Bodies: Description. What structures 
or organizations should govern ECS? 


Respondents were asked to express opinions on the organizations 
which should govern the ECS program at both the provincial and local 
levels. Responses are shown in Table 44, 


A large number of respondents expressed no definite opinions about 
the body which’ should govern the ECS program at the provincial level. This 
varied from approximately 20% to 40% for teachers, teacher-coordinators, and 
LAC chairpersons, to between 10% and 20% for coordinators. 


Among respondents who expressed opinions about provincial governing 
bodies, ..there was general support for the provincial program being governed 
by a Branch of Alberta Education (favoured by 63% of respondents) and by a 
body with the authority to coordinate the efforts of various provincial 
departments (favoured by 58% of respondents). Very few respondents 
indicated support for a new or different provincial government department. 


Respondents had more definite opinions about the operation of ECS 
programs at the local level than at the provincial level. "Don't know" 
answers or no responses varied from 4% to 12%, depending on the question 
and the respondent category. 


There was majority support among LAC chairpersons (73%) 
and parents (71%) for the operation of local ECS programs by both school 
boards and locally incorporated groups. A small majority of both teachers 
(54%) and teacher-coordinators (55%) also supported this. Among the 
teachers who did not favour operation by both school boards and locally 
incorporated groups, the majority supported school board operation only. 
Among teacher-coordinators who did not favour operation by both school 
boards and locally incorporated groups opinions were mixed about whether 
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TABLE 44 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF ECS GOVERNING STRUCTURES, 


Statement 


1. The Provincial ECS Program should 
continue to be governed by a body 
with the authority to coordinate 
the efforts of various provincial 
government departments. 


. The Provincial ECS Program should 
be governed by a Branch of Alberta 
Education. 


The Provincial ECS Program should 
be governed by a new provincial 
government department. 


The Provincial ECS Program should 
be governed by a branch within 
another Provincial government 
department. 


5. Local ECS programs should be 
operated by school boards only. 


Local ECS programs should be 
operated by locally incorporated 
groups only. 


Local ECS programs should be 
operated by both school] boards 
and locally incorporated groups. 


BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Strongly | 
Agree 


Respondent 
Category 


Agree 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 


“echr 


Coordinators 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


Disagree 


Value#+1) |(Value=+.5) |(Value=-.5) |(Value=-.1 


Responses 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 


Teachers 


Teacher/ | 
Coordinators 


[teachers | ox | as 


31% 


Chairpersons 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teachers 


| Teacher/ 


Coordinators 


Coordinators 


48% 


31% 


LAC 
Chairpersons 


Parents 


Strongly 
Disagree 


6% 


9% 


Don't 
Know 
Value=0 


35% 


4% 


No 
response Mean 
Value=0) 
4% +15 
- +.38 
3% +.17 


: | -.04 


Teacher/ ae 
Coordinators - 13% 67% 13% 4% 4% 


6% +.13 
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Operation should be by school boards or locally incorporated groups. 
‘Coordinators were divided approximately half and half between those who 
favoured school board operation only and those who favoured operation by 
both school boards and locally incorporated groups. 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulation revealed the following variations: 


1. Teachers from rural areas expressed more definite agreement 
that ECS should continue to be governed by a body with the authority to 
coordinate the efforts of various provincial government departments, than 
did urban teachers. Sixty-one per cent of rural teachers agreed or 
strongly agreed with this. Among urban teachers, 32% agreed or strongly 
agreed, and 54% said they did not know or gave no response. 


2. Parents from rural programs disagreed more strongly that ECS 
programs should be operated by school boards only than did parents from 
urban areas. While 76% of rural parents expressed disagreement with 
this, only 55% of urban parents expressed disagreement. 


Funding 


Perceived Funding: Assessment. Has funding restricted 
local program planning or the inventiveness of parents, 
in the opinions of local program participants? 


Respondents were asked to express opinions on the adequacy of 
funding. Responses are shown in Table 45. Thirty-seven per cent of 


TABLE 45 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF FUNDING, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Responses 
Respondent Strongly Strongly Don't No 


Statement Category Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Know Response Mean 
i Value=+1)] (Value=+.5)} (Value=-.5)} (Value=-1) |(Value=0) | (Value=0 . 
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respondents expressed the opinion that limited funds have restricted 
planning, 49% disagreed with this statement, and 14% said they did not 
know or made no response. Fifty-six per cent of respondents stated that 
limited funds have not restricted the inventiveness of parents, 24% dis- 
agreed with this statement, and 20% said they did not know or made no 
response. , 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location or 
client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 

1. Parents in rural programs agreed more strongly that limited 
funds have restricted program planning than did parents in urban programs. 
Whereas 42% of rural parents indicated restrictions caused by limited funds, 


only 23% of urban parents indicated this. 


2. Coordinators and teachers from rural programs agreed more 


‘strongly with the statement that the inventiveness of parents has not been 


hampered by limited funds than did coordinators from urban areas. Seventy- 
seven per cent of rural coordinators agreed or strongly agreed with this 
statement, while only 43% of urban coordinators agreed or strongly agreed. 
Fifty-six per cent of rural teachers agreed or strongly agreed with this 
statement, compared to only 36% of urban teachers. 


Advance Funding: Assessment. Do local program parti- 
cipants see a problem in the Department of Education 
not advancing funding at the beginning of the school 
year? 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to indicate 
whether or not lack of advance funding was a problem. Responses are shown 
in Table 46. Lack of advance funding appears to be a problem for about 
one third of programs. Among programs which indicated that lack of ad- 
vance funding has been a problem, three alternatives were suggested: (1) 
provisional payments based on past records; (2) provisional payments 
based on spring enrollment with adjustments in October or November; and 
{3) minimum base payments for every program, paid early in the year, with 
remainder paid on a per pupil basis in October or November. 


Perceived Funding Alternatives: Assessment. Do present 
funding formula represent the best method for distribut- 
ing funds based on the most important needs of children, 
in the opinions of coordinators and LAC chairpersons? 


Coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to indicate whether 
or not current per child grants represent the best method for relating 
ECS to children's needs. Responses are shown in Table 47. One-half of 
respondents indicated satisfaction with the present funding method, 373 
indicated dissatisfaction, and 13% made no response. 
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TABLE 46 


PER CENT OF COORDINATORS AND LAC CHAIRPERSONS WHO VIEW 
LACK OF ADVANCE FUNDING AS A PROBLEM 


No, lack of Yes, lack of 
advance funding } advance funding 
fis not a is a problem 
Respondent Category problem 


Teacher-Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC chairpersons 


Average 


TABLE 47 


PER CENT OF COORDINATORS AND LAC CHAIRPERSONS WHO 
BELIEVE CURRENT PER CHILD GRANTS REPRESENT THE 
BEST METHOD OF RELATING ECS TO CHILDREN'S NEEDS 


RESPONSES 


No, present Yes, present 

grants do not grants repre- 

represent the sent the best No response 
Respondent Category best method 


Teacher-Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC chairpersons 


Average 
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Among programs indicating dissatisfaction with present funding, 
five areas of inadequacy were noted: (1) grants for Category A children 
do not sufficiently take into account different types of handicaps; (2) 
there is no administrative funding; (3) the grant system is insufficient 
to cover parent and community components of the program; (4) the present 
system is inadequate for small programs with limited enrollments; and 
(5) the present system is too slow. The following quotations illustrate 
these concerns. 


"Additional funding should be allocated to those children 
needing extra equipment or specialized equipment, transport, 
or staffing, regardless of the child's label or category." 


"There needs to be something done regarding funding speci- 
fically for the parent and community components of the ECS 
program. The present funding arrangement is not sufficient 
to adequately maintain classroom (child & staff programs) 
as well as parent and community programs. fhe different 
funding levels can facilitate improved programs provided the 
funding comes when it is needed. It takes so long to get 
special programs approved that many improvements in program- 
ming cannot be facilitated as soon as required because fund- 
ing cannot come until the program is approved despite the 
fact that the need for the program exists as far as the 
child is concerned, e.g., Category A candidates. Funding 
is too often delayed by government ‘red tape' and conseq- 
uently hinders program development." 


"The present method is great for large kindergartens but 
kindergartens with limited enrollment should have the 
option of choosing differential funding based on needs 
of the total program." 


"The payment of teacher's salaries should be handled 
directly from the province, with a reduced grant paid 
on a per capita basis. As it now stands, the small 
class is penalized by smaller grants. The experienced 
and qualified teacher is penalized because some centres 
cannot ‘'afford' her. In our own case this year, this 
waS a problem. Programs with large enrollments have an 
overabundance of money; those with small enrollments 
have a serious shortage." 


Perceived Benefits of Formula Funding: Assessment. 
Are the different funding levels (Categories A, B and 
C), producing improved programs for children in each 
category, in the opinions of coordinators and LAC 
chairpersons? 
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Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to assess 
‘the benefits of different funding levels for the children in each 
category. Fifty-one per cent of respondents indicated that they have had 
no direct experience with programs funded from each category, and 10% 
indicated they have had indirect experience only. Fourteen per cent gave 
no response. 


Three per cent of respondents indicated that different funding 
levels have not produced improved programs for the children in each 
category. Of particular concern was Category B funding. Respondents 
indicated: (1) that the present formula is inadequate to meet special 
program needs for Category B, especially in non-English speaking areas; 
and (2) the geographic definition of disadvantaged is inadequate to meet 
the needs of individual families. The following quotations illustrate 
these concerns. 


"Present formula funding probably is adequate for 
densely populated areas. Special consideration should 
be given to rural areas where groups are small and 
lack experience to cope with the Alberta curriculum. 
(e.g., Northland pre-schoolers, 85% Cree require spec- 
ial programming) ." 


"Mainstream and handicapped children are getting im- 
proved programs in my experience. Disadvantaged are 
not. This is due to the definition of disadvantaged, 
which needs to be related to the individual family 
and to include a wider range of family education and 
involvement opportunities than can currently be or- 
ganized." 


Twenty-two per cent of respondents indicated improved program- 
ming as a result of different funding levels. The specific benefits out- 


lined by respondents were: (1) enabling programs to hire additional staff; 


and (2) enabling programs to purchase special materials. The following 
quotations illustrate these benefits. 


"This way a program can hire help to implement a 
special program. It can also allow a program to 
purchase materials to benefit that particular child." 


"The funding levels do improve programs so they are 
available, but for severely handicapped children, 
grants through ECS should be available for addition- 
al staffing." 


"We had a 'learning disabilities’ program (physically 
with us, but under the school district) and they were 
able to have an 8:1 pupil/teacher ratio, thus enabling 
them to help children better with their special needs. 


w 
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Perceived Issues Related to Provincial Funding Policies: 
Assessment. What are the opinions of coordinators and 
LAC chairpersons on various issues related to provin- 
cial funding policies? 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to express 
their opinions on a number of issues related to provincial funding poli- 
cies. The issues and. responses are shown in Table 48. 


TABLE 48 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COORDINATORS AND LAC 
CHAIRPERSONS' PERCEPTIONS OF ISSUES RELATED 
TO PROVINCIAL FUNDING POLICIES 


RESPONSES 


I 
Strongly 
Disagree 

(Value=-1) | (Value=0) 


I 
pena 


I 
Agree Disagree 
(vatoeee1) Gace 5)| (Value=-,5) 


No 
Response 
(Value= 0) 


Respondent 
Category 


Statements 


Coordinators and 
Teacher/Coordina-~ 
tors 


Present formula grant levels 

are inadequate because admin- 
istrative costs (bookkeeping, 
recording, bonds, audits and 


to have been taken into con- 
sideration in determining the 
grant level. 


Present formula grants are 
imadequate because parents’ 


Coordinators and | 
Teacher-Coords, 
expectations far exceed the 
actual program needs. LAC eye 


are adequate to meet the costs Teacher-Coords. 


of integrating handicapped chil- 


dren into regular programs. 
coordinators & ana 
Teacher- 
Coordinato 
és oe i ad al 


Coordinators and +31 

ia 

ace and | x 

Teacher-Coords. Abe 
- on aay C7 tS ee Bee ee 

‘TCoordinators and. 

Teacher-Coordina- +14 
0 

i oe Sa ae a 


4. Present formula grant levels 
are adequate to cover the costs 
{avolved in attending coordina- 
tion meetings and producing and 
distributing regional news-~ 

letters. 


A handicapped {Gateqory A) 

child should be eligible for 

double funding (i.e., in more 
than one ECS program). 


6. One-time grants should be 
established for start-up costs 
at any new ECS location and for 
additions to existing programs 
‘for eer new special needs. 


Supplenentary. funds should be 
available for in-depth assess- 
ments of only those handicapped 
children for whom a special 
program is provided. 
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The majority of respondents (79%) agreed or strongly agreed that 
“one-time grants should be established for start up costs at any new ECS 
location, and for additions to existing programs for meeting new special 
needs. 


Approximately one-half of respondents (47%) agreed or strongly 
agreed that a handicapped child (Category A) should be eligible for double 
funding (i.e., in more than one ECS program). Forty per cent of respondents 
expressed no opinion on this issue. 


Approximately one-third of respondents (36%) disagreed or strongly 
disagreed that present formula grant levels are adequate to meet the costs 
of integrating handicapped children into regular programs. One-fifth 
of respondents (22%) agreed that grant levels are adequate for this purpose, 
and 42% of respondents expressed no opinion. 


Approximately one-half of respondents (47%) agreed or strongly 
agreed that supplementary funds should be available for in-depth assessment 
of only those handicapped children for whom a special program is provided. 
Thirty per cent of respondents expressed no opinion on this issue. 


Approximately one-third of respondents (33%) disagreed or strongly 
disagreed with the statement that present formula grant levels are 
adequate to cover the costs involved in attending coordination meetings and 
producing and distributing regional newsletters. One quarter of respondents 
(26%) agreed with the statement, and 41% of respondents expressed no 
opinion. 


Forty-five per cent of respondents agreed or strongly agreed that 
administrative costs do not appear to have been taken into consideration 
in determining grant levels, resulting in inadequate funding. Thirty-five 
per cent of respondents expressed no opinion on this. 


The majority of respondents (58%) disagreed or strongly disagreed 
that parents' expectations exceed actual program needs, resulting in 
inadequate funding. Approximately one-quarter of respondents (26%) 
expressed no opinion on this. 


Perceived Volunteer Fund Raising: Description and Assess- 
ment. To what extent have programs undertaken fund raising 
activities to supplement provincial funds? What positive 
effects have resulted, according to coordinators and LAC 
chairpersons? 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to indicate 
Whether their programs have undertaken fund raising activities. Forty- 
six per cent of respondents indicated no fund raising activities, 45% 
indicated that their programs have undertaken fund raising activities, 
and 9% gave no response. 
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Reasons given for not undertaking fund raising activities were: 
{1) limited incomes of local people; (2) no need for additional money; 
and (3) competition with other programs which do not charge fees. The 
following quotations illustrate these reasons. 


"We are operating in an inner city area. Many of our people 

are on welfare and are single parent homes. Fund raising would 
be futile and would probably only serve to break down the 
relationships we strive to build with our parent population." 


"Fund raising is limited because the local people have limi- 
ted incomes." 


"As of yet we have had no need to obtain additional funds. How- 
ever, we have obtained material donations and volunteer time, 
in order to have a creative playground." 


"Parents feel that because they do so much volunteer work in and 
out of classrooms, that there should not be a fee. Also, there 
is a concern for those children whose parents would not or could 
not pay a fee. Also, another large kindergarten in the area 
does not do this and we feel we shouldn't either." 


Among the 45% of programs which do engage in fund raising activi- 
ties the following positive effects were identified: (1) greater parent 
interest, cooperation and involvement; (2) greater group cohesiveness; 

(3) greater community awareness; (4) more and better field trips, and 
other programs; and (5) more and better equipment and materials. Interes- 
tingly, respondents placed greater emphasis on the positive effects which 
fund-raising have on the fund-raisers than on the types of materials or 
activities which were purchased with the funds raised. The following quo- 
tations illustrate the positive effects of fund-raising activities, as 
identified by respondents. 


"Much equipment that is additional to basic equipment 
but assists in enriching programs has been acquired 
through volunteer fund raising. Volunteer fund rais- 
ing projects seem to unite parents by a common objec- 
tive and when they have assisted in raising money 
to purchase something for the classroom, their in- 
terest in the classroom and in the program is stimu- 
dated. Activities that have been engaged in because 
of additional fund raising, include: community 
parades; special field trip opportunities; Red Cross 
projects, etc." 


"Community awareness has been the most beneficial result. 
Group cohesiveness within the LAC has also been a bene- 
fit." 
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"More parent involvement. Better cooperation among parents. 
Greater interest in the happenings of preschool. Better 
field trip arrangements." 


"We have just completed a fund raising project. The money 
will be used for a bus to take the children on field trips. 
Positive effects have been parents getting together over 

a project in common.” 


"This has resulted in more interest from parents and a 
general interest in the community. It has made them more 
involved and aware of what ECS is about." 


"Nutrition program, materials for workshop for classrooms, 
field trips, entrance fees paid, installation and mainten- 
ance of telephone for ECS only, petty cash for teachers." 


Perceived Supplementary Funding: Description. To what 


extent do local programs use supplementary funds to support 
various program elements according to local program partici- 
pants? 


All respondents except parents were requested to identify the 
elements of local programs that are supported by supplementary funds, and 
the extent to which these elements are supported by supplementary funds. 
Responses are shown in Table 49. 


Table 50 shows program elements ordered according to the degree 
to which they are supported by supplementary funds. The two elements 
which are supplemented most extensively are snacks and field trips. Res- 
pondents indicated that these elements receive moderate support from supple- 
mentary funds. None of the other program elements receives more than slight 
support from supplementary funds. 


Do responses differ on the basis of control, location 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


1. Teachers in public programs indicated the use of supplementary 
funds to support field trips to a greater extent than did teachers in 
private programs. Among public program teachers, 56% indicated that field 
trips are entirely or largely supported by supplementary funds. Only 6% 
of private program teachers indicated that field trips are entirely or 
largely supported by supplementary funds. 


2. Coordinators in public programs indicated the use of supplemen- 
tary funds to support snacks to a greater extent than did coordinators in 
private programs. Among public program coordinators, 58% indicated that 
snacks were entirely or largely supported by supplementary funds. Only 
17% of private program coordinators indicated that snacks are entirely or 
largely supported by supplementary funds. 
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TABLE 49 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF ELEMENTS THAT ARE SUPPORTED 
BY SUPPLEMENTARY FUNDS 


RESPONSES 


Entirely lareely Slightly -Not 
Supported | Supported | Supported | Supported 
by by by by 
Supplemen- | Supplemen- | Supplemen- | Supp]emen- Don't No 
Respondent tary Funds | tary Funds | tary Funds | tary Funds Know Response 
Program Elements (Value=1) (Value=,67)] (Value=, 33) (Value=0) (Walue=0) (Value=0) 


_ Category 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


eee Cha eparisons 


| Teacher/coordinators | -- | iss | ase | ase | tox { sta | 
Equipment 


Coordinators 2 


LAC SUBIEPEESONS 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Supp? ies 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teachers 26% 


[ees [ff 
[ie ieenae [ie | Te . 
aewwsaaee [eae [aw 
a 

[ae einen [Tar [ie ee 


6. Field Trips 


7. Snacks 
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TABLE 49 (Continued) 


RESPONSES 


Slightly 


Entirely Largely Not 


Supported | Supported | Supported | Supported 
by by by by 
Supplemen-| Supplemen- | Supplemen- | Supp] emen- Don't No 
Respondent tary Funds} tary Funds | tary Funds | tary Funds Know fia Mean 
Program Etements _Category (Value=1)| (Value=.67)) (Value=,33)) (Value=0) | (Value=0) |(Value=0) 


ewe fe Po fe fm 


aerrimon |= | | ae ae | || 
Pcewinws | | # | | [om [| | 
Sr 


TABLE 50 


EXTENT OF SUPPLEMENTARY FUNDING OF PROGRAM ELEMENTS 
ORDERED FROM MOST EXTENSIVE TO LEAST 
EXTENSIVE, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Coordinators: 
Priority Rank 
and (Mean) 


LAC Chairpersons 
Priority Rank 
and (Mean) 


Teacher- 
Coordination 

Priority Rank 
and (Mean) 


Teachers: 
Priority 
Rank and 
(Mean 


oe Pe [ete acre 
A A KE 
= 
ae 


TC TE 


Extensive 


Least 
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Prospective Priorities for Services if Additional Funds 


were Available: Description. What services would programs 
provide if additional funds were available, according to Co- 
ordinators and LAC chairpersons? 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to identify 
the services they would provide or increase if additional funds were 
available. Responses, by order of frequency of mention, are shown in 
Table 51. 


TABLE 51 


PRIORITIES FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS, ORDERED FROM MOST 
FREQUENTLY MENTIONED TO LEAST 
FREQUENTLY MENTIONED 


Increasing the services of professional people for special needs children. 
(e.g., services for handicapped children, physiotherapists, speech therapists 


Equipment and materials (e.g., tape recorders, TV sets, play-ground equipment, 
games, puzzles, library materials). 


Extending present programs activities (e. Qs field trips, swimming and gym, 
dental programs). 


Use of Support Personnel 


Perceived Use of Support Personnel: Description and 
Assessment. To what extent have local programs used 
potentially available support personnel? How effective 
were these support personnel in helping local programs, 
in the opinions of local program participants? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
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All respondents except parents were asked to indicate the extent 
of usage of support personnel. Responses are shown in Table 52. It was 
the intent of this question to provide an overall picture of the types 
of support personnel that are used by ECS programs, and the extent of 
this usage throughout the prcovince. The question was not meant to imply 
that all support personnel should be used to the same extent by all pro- 
grams. The services of some support personnel (e.g., volunteer aides, 
public health nurses) could be regarded as universally applicable to all 
programs, and it would be expected that the majority of programs would 
make some use of these services. However, the services of other person- 
nel (e.g., psychologists, physiotherapists) are specialized. It would 
be expected that only some programs would require and make use of these 
services, depending on the special needs of each program. 


TABLE 52 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF EXTENT OF USE OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL, 


: Limited or 
Types of Support Respondent Not at All 
Personnel Category 


ECS Branch Consultant 


Parent Development 
Unit Consultants 


Social Workers 


LAC Chairpersons fo | 4% 20% 


Tears [sp | | 


Psychologists 
LAC Chairpersons 
Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 


Family Workers 
: Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 
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TABLE 52 (CONTINUED) 


Very 
Very Limited or 
Types of Support Respondent Extensive | Extensive Limited Not at All 


Personnel Category (Value=1) | (Value=.75)] (Value=. 50) 


33% 


mt FF 
o 
se f 


6% 


Tee | | 
Teacher/Coordinators 10% 30% 35% | zoe |e | 8s | 


Teachers 


6. Department of 
Agriculture 
Nutritionists 


3% % 
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LAC Chairpersons 


Teacher/Coordinators 20% 


LAC Chairpersons 


| 
| 
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a 
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7. Public Health Nurses 


5 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Teacher Aides 


> 
~ 
ae 


LAC Chairpersons 34% 


Teachers 38% 38%. 16% 4% 


Teacher/Coordinators fst |e | 20% 
9. Volunteer Aides 


: Teacher/Coordinators fo | j 
11. Medical Personnel 
Peersiers |_| = [= | a 
Teacher/Coordinators 
12. Dental Personnel 
LAC Chairpersons 
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24 8% 22! 
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TABLE 52 (CONTINUED) 


Very 
Very Limited or No 
Types of Support Respondent Extensive | Extensive Limited Response 
Category (Value=1) (Value=0) 


Personnel 


15. School System 
Consultants or 
Supervisors 


Primary Grade 
Teachers 


Teachers 


Services for the 
Handicapped -- 
Regional Workers 
or Consultants 


Teacher/Coordinators 


The use of support personnel, ordered by extent of usage, is shown 
in Table 53. The most extensively used types of support personnel have 
been volunteer aides, public health nurses, teacher aides, school admini- 
strators, and ECS Branch Consultants. Limited use has been made of pri- 
mary grade teachers, school system consultants, instructional assistants, 
speech and language therapists, psychologists, nutritionists, and dental 
personnel. No use, or very limited use, has been made of PDU consultants, 
medical personnel, social workers, family workers, Services for the 
Handicapped regional workers, and physiotherapists. 


The limited use of Parent Development Unit consultants appears to 
reflect the newness of the unit, and the understaffing of the unit in 
some zones. Since the unit originated in 1975, only one of the six zones 
has consistently offered PDU services. At the time of the evaluation one 
zone had never been staffed by a PDU consultant, one zone had had a con- 
sultant for only nine months, and one zone had had a consultant for only 
three months. 
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TABLE 53 


EXTENT OF USAGE OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL ORDERED 
FROM MOST EXTENSIVE TO LEAST EXTENSIVE 


Support Personnel Teachers: Teacher- Coordinators:| LAC Chair- 
Priority Coordinators: Priority persons: 
Order and Priority Order} Order and Priority 
(Mean) and (Mean) (Mean) Order and 
: (Mean) 


ro) 


79 
67 
$2 
52 
38 
3 


Public Health Nurses 


Speech and Language 
Therapists 
Psychologists 
Department of Agri- 
culture: Nutritionists 
Denta) Personnel 

POU Consul tants 


Medical Personnel F 
Social Workers 


| even | wea 

| estan [we 
aan 
Family Workers ‘ 1 (.44) 


S.H. Regional Workers/ 
Consul tants 17 (.36) 17 (.27) 
Physiotherapists 28 18 (.32) 18 (.22) 


SERRA SST SR SAR ASNT ere Tan eeceoesscesrensewc<<-<:\Most “Extensive 


Least Extensive 


ECS Branch consultants have been used more extensively by coordinators 
teacher-coordinators, and LAC chairpersons than by teachers. Whereas the 
usage of ECS Branch consultants ranked second, fifth, and fifth for teacher 
coordinators, coordinators, and LAC chairpersons respectively, it ranked 
eleventh for teachers. It would appear that ECS Branch consultants are 
more extensively used by persons administratively connected with local 
programs than by those whose primary responsibilities are teaching in local 
programs. 


The high rank given public health nurses is in line with one of the 
intended priority purposes of the program, which emphasizeS meeting 
immediate physical, nutritional and dental needs of children. 
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In addition to rating the extent of services, respondents were also 
asked to rate the effectiveness of services provided by support personnel. 
Responses are shown in Table 54. 


The number of respondents who rated effectiveness varied, depend- 
ing on actual usage of support personnel. For example, whereas most re- 
spondents rated the effectiveness of volunteer aides, which are used 
extensively, few rated the effectiveness of physiotherapists, which are 
used only by those programs with special needs. 


TABLE 54 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS! 
PERCEPTIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


Very ; 
Types of Respondent Effective Response 
Support personnel Category (Value=0) 


1. €CS Branch Consultant. 


2. Parent Development: 
"Unit Consultants. 


LAC phatepersats 


a 


Social Workers. 
| coordinators | oe |e | tse Pe 
[tne chairpersons fee se te 
es ae 
Ete al ae a ee 
a ee 


Psychologists.: 
Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


a 
Teacher/ Coordinators ps oe 


Department of Agri- 
culture Nutritionists. 
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TABLE 54 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


No 
Response 
(Value=0) 


Very Very 
Effective | Effective |Ineffective [Ineffective 
(Value=+1) |(Value=+.5) |(Values-,5) | (Value=-1) 


Respondent 


Types of 
Category 


Support Personnel 


Teachers ~ 


7. Public Health Nurses. 


8. Teacher Aides. 


9. 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 
10. Instructional 


Assistants. 


LAC Chairpersons 


Dental Personnel. 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teachers 


LAC Chairpersons 10s | 28 ag ag 44% | toe | +28 | 


Speech and Language 
Therapists. 
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TABLE 54 (CONTINUED) 


Very Very Don't No 
Types of Respondent Effective | Effective |Ineffective {Ineffective Know Response 
Support Personnel Category (Value=+1) |(Value=+.5) | (Value=-.5) |) (Value=-1) (Value=0) (VaTue=0) 


Teachers 

15. Schoo] System Consult- | Teacher/Coordinators| 

ants or Supervisors. Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 
Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
School Administrators. 

Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teachers 
Services for the Handt- 
capped Regional Workers 
or Consultants. 


Table 55 shows the per cent of respondents who rated the effect- 
iveness of each type of support personnel, the per cent of respondents who 
rated services as "very effective" or "effective" from among those who 
rated each service, and ranks services from most effective to least ef- 
fective on the basis of mean scores. 


The most effective services were identified as those provided by 
teacher aides, volunteer aides, and instructional assistants. The least 
effective services were identified as those provided by family and social 
workers and physiotherapists. 


Most Effective 


Least Effective --------------------- oer ener 
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TABLE 55 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPORT SERVICES ORDERED FROM MOST 
EFFECTIVE TO LEAST EFFECTIVE 
(ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


eS 
% of Respondents | % of Respondents 
Who Rated Who Rated Service 
Priority Effectiveness as Very Effective 
Order or Effective from 
Based on Among those who 
Mean Rated Effective- 
Score Support Personnel ness 
1. | Teacher Aides 72% 94% 
2. Volunteer Aides 93% 
peemmier at od asa Sete ah 
Bs Instructional Assistants 51% 
rere cons 
4. Public Health Nurses 91% ‘ 
Ds 1 School Administrators 83% 
— r : Woaeee 
6. Dept. of Agric. Nutritionists 64% 
r 
ie ECS Branch Consultants 79% 
8. I speech and Language Therapists 69% 
+ a - 
9. Primary Grade Teachers 82% 
19. Dental Personnel 69% 
li. {ae 60% 
12. School System Consultants 93% 
13. Medical Personnel 52% 
14, POU Consultants 62% 
15. SK Regional Workers 34% 
| 6. Family Workers 42% 
7. Social Workers 50% 
a s 
18. Physiotherapists 29% 


responses) 
+,80 


Mean Score of 
Respondents 

Who Rated 
Effectiveness 

| (excludes don't 
know and no 
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The extent and effectiveness of services provided by support 
personnel may be summarized as follows: 


Support Personnel 


* 


Extent of Usage 


: kk 
Effectiveness 


Volunteer Aides Extensive Very Effective 
Public Health Nurses Moderate Very Effective 
Teacher Aides Moderate Very Effective 
School Administrators Moderate Effective 

ECS Branch Consultants Moderate Effective 
Primary Grade Teachers Limited Effective 
School System Consultants Limited Effective 
Instructional Assistants Limited Very Effective 
Psychologists Limited Effective 
Nutritionists Limited Effective 
Dental Personnel Limited Effective 

PDU Consultants Very Limited Effective 
Medical Personnel Very Limited Effective 
Social Workers Very Limited Neutral 

Family Workers Very Limited Neutral 

SH Regional Workers Very Limited Neutral 
Physical Therapists Very Limited Neutral 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


l. Rural program coordinators indicated greater use of ECS Branch 
Consultants than did urban program coordinators. Whereas 50% of rural 
coordinators indicated extensive or very extensive use of ECS Consultants, 
only 7% of urban coordinators indicated this. 


2. As one would expect, public program coordinators indicated 
more extensive use of school system consultants than did private coord- 
inators. Ratings of very extensive or extensive were made by 633% of 
public program coordinators, but only by 17% of private program coord- 
inators. 


* . . 
Ratings are based on the mean score where: .86to 1.00 = very 


extensive; .71 to .85 = extensive; .56 to .70 = moderate; .41 to .55 = 
limited; and .25 to .40:-= very limited. 


Kk 
Ratings are based on the mean score where: +.60 to +1.00 = 


very effective; +.20 to +.59 = effective; +.19 to -.19 = neutral; -.20 to 
-.59 = ineffective; and -.60 to -1.00 = very ineffective. 
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3. As one would expect, public program teachers indicated more 
extensive use of school administrators than did private program teachers. 
Ratings of very extensive or extensive were made by 72% of public program 
teachers, but only by 17% of private program teachers. . 


Perceived Assistance from Provincial and Regional 
Agencies: Description and Assessment. To what extent 
have local programs been assisted by provincial and 
regional agencies? How effective have provincial 

and regional organizations been in assisting local 
programs, in the opinions of coordinators and LAC 
chairpersons? 


The previous section reported the opinions of teachers, teacher- 
coordinators, coordinators, and LAC chairpersons about the extent of 
usage, and effectiveness of the services provided by local support per- 
sonnel. The questionnaires completed by coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
also contained items on the extent and effectiveness of support provided 
by provincial and regional organizations. 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were requested to in- 
dicate the extent of support from provincial and regional agencies. Re- 
Sponses are shown in Table 56. Again, the reader is forewarned that some 
Support services are universally applicable, while others are used by 
only some programs. 


TABLE 56 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COORDINATORS AND LAC CHATRPERSONS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF EXTENT OF SUPPORT FROM PROVINCIAL 
AND REGIONAL AGENCIES 


RESPONSES 


‘tT 
Don't Know 


1 Have 
Very No Basis No 
Respondent Extensive | Extensive Limited For Answer | Response 


Category (Valuert) {(value*,75) [raises 50) (Values. 325) || 1 Ata luen 0) 4. (Waluesd) | 


; Coordinators | ‘and 
Teacher-Coordin- 
ators 
2. IS Branch, Zone Office | Coors ar Ste ee pee ee 
(Consultants ) =Coord 


Organi zations 


ALBERTA EDUCATION 


}. ECS Branch, Central 
Office (Edmonton) 
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TABLE 56 (CONTINUED) 


. 


RESPONSES 


‘Ty 
Don't Know 


1 Have 
Very i No Basis No 
Respondent Extensive : Extensive : Limited |Not At All | For Answer | Response 
Organizations Cateaory (Value=1) ‘(Value=. 75) {(Value=.50) |(Value=. 25) (Value=0) | (Value=0) 
SS SS ee ee Paste Se A ae ree eRe a eee: eS ee <== 
3. Finance, Statistics and Coordinators and | 3% 1 W7R | 24% 39% 12% 5% 
Legislation Branch | Teacher-Coords. | __ : —t 


LAC death 


4. School Building Branch 


LAC Senn -- ! 25 | 9% 
5. Field Services Branch - | Coordinators andj S| Ie -| We 
Zone Field Administrative ;—Sacher Loord : + 
Officers; Field Services | Lac Chairpersons | 2% 23% | 18% 
Branch - Special Education| 
Consultants 


Coordinators and 


Special Education Ser- 
vices Branch; Central 
Dfrice . 


7. 


ALBERTA SOCIAL SERVICES AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


8. Homes and Institutions 
Branch (Licensing) 


Coordinators and 
Teacher Coords. 


9. Parent Deve lopment 
Unit, General Office 


LAC Chairpersons 


10. Parent Development Unit, | Coordinators and | 2% | (17% 29% 
Zone Office (Consult- eacher-Coord . 
ants) LAC Chairpersons 9% i 14% | 25% 
a : _, | Coordinators and ; { 
VW. a Social Teacher -Coords. 3% i 12% | 27% 
ervices 
LAC Chairpersons | 
12. Services for the Coordinators and | 
Handicapped ‘ 


LAC Chairpersons 


Coordinators and 
13, Mental Health Services Teacher-Coords ._? 
LAC Chairpersons 


oer aos = oe Relay sromerT Sarre eer ae 


Coordinators and 


— a ee oe 


14, Local Health Services - -Teacher-Coords. —{ i 

LAC Chairpersons 14% | 5G FY 7% 18% 9% 
areas a a Taaana wares esas fas sere eee foes tant paronre nea neat see er Oe 
15. Handicapped Children's Coordinators and | 7% | 20% 53%, 10% 5% 


Services Icacher Coards. 


Se ol ee ad Ha 
LAC Chairpersons 2h | 7% i 11% 30%, 39% 11% ‘ 
Sl i ee ee ee ee eS RiaDS tac so roes cds 2 ie oo 2 aA zea F425 ass! evacdea Bae cert ase ears ee Pe 2 


oe | 


Organizations 
ALBERTA ADVANCED EQUCATION 
AND MANPOWER 


16. Special Program 
Services 


7, College Program 
Services 


ALBERTA DEPARTMENT OF 


CONSUMER AND CORPORATE 
AFFAIRS 


18. Companies Branch 


ACCESS ALBERTA 


19. Access ECS Program 
Development 


EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES 


COGROINATING COUNCIL (ECSCC) 


20. Council 


ECS ZONE OR REGIONAL 
COORDINATING COMMITTEES 
21, Committees 


33155 


TABLE 56 (CONTINUED) 


[ 
Don't Know 
T Have 
Very No Basis No 


Respondent Extensive | Extensive Limited For Answer | Response 
Category (Value=1) {(Value=.75) |(Value=,50) |(Value=.25) | (Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Coord 
Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coondin- 


{Ac cnairperson a 


Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coordin- 
fe cain 


LAC JLAC Chairpersons] 2x | 


Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coords. 


Baad FLAC Chatrpersons| =| 


Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coords. 


Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coords, 
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Table 57 shows the per cent of respondents who rated the extent 
of assistance of provincial and regional agencies, and orders the support 
services of these agencies from most extensive to least extensive. The 
three agencies providing the most assistance were identified as ECS Branch 
Zone Consultants, Local Health Services, and the ECS Branch Central Office. 
The least extensive services were provided by the Special Education Branch, 
AEM College Program Services and Special Program Services, and the School 
Buildings Branch. 


TABLE 57 


EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE FROM PROVINCIAL AND REGIONAL AGENCIES, 
ORDERED FROM MOST EXTENSIVE TO LEAST EXTENSIVE, AS 
PERCEIVED BY COORDINATORS AND LAC CHAIRPERSONS 


% of Respondents| 


Rating Extent (Excluding 


Priority Agency “Don't Know" 
Order and "No 
Response" 


ECS Branch Consul tants 80% 
Local Health Services 


ECS Branch Central Office 


= ao 
RR 


Finance, Statistics and Legislation 


Parent Development Unit Consultants 73% 


Regional or Zone Coordinating Committee | eee 


Field Services Branch 69% 


~ 


Parent Development Unit - Central Office 78% 


Preventive Social Services 66% 


i 
nN 
ae 
on a le Oe ee ee ee ee Oe 


Access ECS Program Development 


ea Mental Health Services ka 
ECS Coordinating Council | ose 


Handicapped Childrens Services 67% 


Services for the Handicapped 


ad 
om od station rh 
EE [saett aweation omnes 
fai. [ren scien eviews ———SSSCSC~‘irC 
a 


14. 
6 


1 


Least Extensive -----------------------2---0--2neneneennenneneenaaoe Most Extensive 


Coordinators and LAC chairpersons were also asked to rate the ef- 
fectiveness of the assistance provided by provincial and regional agencies. 
Responses are shown in Table 58. 
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TABLE 58 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COORDINATORS AND LAC CHAIRPERSONS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PROVINCIAL 
AND REGIONAL AGENCIES 


Very f 
Slightly Not at All 
Effective | Effective | 
(Value=.25)} (Value= 0) 


No Basis No 
For Answer | Response 
(Value = 0)] (Value = 0) 


Moderately 
Effective } Effective 
(Vatue=.75)] (Value=.50) 


ORGANI ZATIONS 


RESPONDENT | Very 
CATEGORY Effective 
(Value =+1) 


Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coords. 

LAC Chairpersons | ase 
oordinators and 

faeeners taurus (oo P= | 28 
LAC €hairpersons a 
Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coords. 

LAC Chairpersons 7% 
Teacher.Coords. 

LAC Ehairpersons 
Coordinators and 
Teacher -Coords. 


ALBERTA EDUCATION 


7% 


1 


ECS Branch, Centra) Office 
(Edmonton) 


tad 
o 
ce 
~— 
e 
~ 
~~ 
ae 
w 
ae 
Ae 
~~ 


nm 
wo 
ae 
> 
2° 
ae 


= 
io] 
ae 
w > 
fa > 
ae | ae 
np 
w 
ae 


E 
ae 
= 
w 
eo 


ECS Branch, Zone Office 
(Consultants) 


3. Finance, Statistics and 
Legislation Branch 


~ 
wn 
ae 
~ 
~~ 
ae 
wl w 
Lae ie 
ae | at 
—_ 
orn 
ae [ ae 
nN 
oro 


School Building Branch 


5. Field Services Branch - 
Zone Field Administra- 
tive Officers; Field 
Services Branch - 
Special Education 

Consui tants 


LAC Chairpersons 


LAC Chairpersons 


~ 
ae 
s 
a 


Special Education V2% 
Services Branch; 


Central Office 


" 
w 
=— 
ze 
& 
at 


9% 06 


lad 
ae 
nm 
w 
ae 
Ww 
wo 
cd 
to 
w 
ae 


LAC Chairnersons 


8. Homes and Institutions 
Branch (Licensing) 


~ 
iz] 
ae 
nN 
[=] 
ae 
Py 
wo 
ae 


_ 
_ 
ae 
_ 
a 
ae 
w 
wo 
ae 


Parent Development 
Unit, Central Office 


a 


Coordinators and po | 
acnher-Loord 


Parent Development 
Unit. Zone Office 
(Consul tants) | 


> 
foe) 
ae 
w ~ 


Coordinators and 
Teacher-Coords. 


— 
~ 
ae 


LAC Chairpersons 


nm 
=~ 
ae 


qil. ‘Preventative Social 


Coordinators and 
Services e e 


7 


acher-foord 


W% 14% 


— 
nN 
Be 
w 
r— 
ae 


LAC Chairpersons 


Services for the 
Handicapped 


% 

7 
Ea er ae BE 
7% 


ES 
wo 
ae 
se 


ww > 

DS par 

ae Be 
eS snp uy wy} otntinij[wluju 
nN slwowl nf wotn]t wo = /| oa 


Mental Health Services 24% 


wl > 
~~] wo 
ae] se 
nN 
~“ 
ef ee 


Local Health Services oordinators and 


~ 
ae 


LAC Chairpersons 


Coordinators and 


10% 
25% 
34% 
10% 
2% 
2% 
32% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
7% 
7% 
23% 
Teacher-Coords. % 


Handicapped Children's 
Services 


N 
ae 


> 
ao 
ae 
w 
x 


LAC Chairpersons | 


nm 

ao 
la 

_ 

ow 

ak 


LAC Chairpersons 7% 18% 


> 
_ 
ae 
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TABLE 58 (CONTINUED) 


: Very 
ORGANI ZATIONS RESPONDENT ry Moderately { Slightly Not at Alll No Basis No 
CATEGORY Effective [Effective [Effective | For Answer | Response 
(Value=.25) (Value= 0){ (Value = 0)] (Value = 0) 


ALBERTA ADVANCED EDUCATION AND MANPOWER 


16. Special Program Coordinators and 
Services eacher-L00r 


nr 
zw 


LAC Chairpersons 


Coordinators and 


17. College Program Teacher-Coords. 


Services 
LAC Chairpersons 


ic 
io 
io 
wn 


CONSUMER AND CORPORATE AFFAIRS 
18. Companies Branch Coordinators and 


LAC Chairpersons 


ACCESS ALBERTA 


19. Access ECS Program Coordinators and 
Oeve lopment eachersLaore 


ae 


~ 
3 


LAC Chairpersons 


EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES COORDINATING COUNCIL (ECS 
Coordinators and 


ner-Loord 


LAC Chairpersons 


21. Committee Coordinators and 


her-Coord 


LAC Chairpersons 


|e 
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Table 59 shows the per cent of respondents who rated effective- 
ness, and orders supports from most effective to least effective. The 
most effective assistance has been provided by ECS Zone Consultants and 
Local Health Services. The least effective assistance has been provided 
by AEM Special Program Services, the Special Education Branch, and the 
School Buildings Branch. 


TABLE 59 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ASSISTANCE FROM PROVINCIAL AND REGIONAL AGENCIES 
ORDERED FROM MOST EFFECTIVE TO LEAST EFFECTIVE, AS PERCEIVED 
BY COORDINATORS AND LAC CHAIRPERSONS 


Mean Score 
of Respondents 
Who Rated 
Services 
(Excludes "No 
Basis for 
Priority Answer and No 
Order Response) 


Ti [eStats SSC~dS 
aes trek cont ove Sid 
rr tome oe, ceent oviee Sia 
a 
[Te [inns Saisis ma esos i 
I ie fit cowiatng mites 
[a [aes 6 Progam cloment 
(5 _[Prvtive cist serves ——SSCSC~*idC 
(ie. [es tnriting me SS 
SS Ce 


12. Services for the Handicapped 


% of Respondents 
Who Rated 
Services 


Agencies 


13.5 
13.5 


Mental Health Services 40% 


Handicapped Children's Services a 44% 


Registrar 


> 
4 
jw 
o 


Homes and Institutions Branch (Licensing) 


7 AEM College Program Services 35% 


Field Services Branch 51% 


my 
~ 


AEM Special Program Services 


Special Education Branch 


Least Effective -------------enancnnncnnncnennenencnerennnnn= Most Effective 


21. School Buildings Branch 43% 
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The extent and effectiveness of assistance provided by provincial 
and regional agencies is summarized below. The most extensive and effec- 
tive assistance has been provided by ECS Branch Zone Consultants and Local 


Health Services. 


Agency Extent Effectiveness 
ECS Branch Moderate Effective 
Local Health Services Moderate Effective 
ECS Branch Moderate Moderately Effective 
Finance, Statistics & Legislation Limited Moderately Effective 
PDU Consultants Limited Moderately Effective 
Regional or Zone Coordinating 

Committees Limited Moderately Effective 
Field Services Branch Limited Moderately Effective 
PDU Central Office Limited Moderately Effective 
Preventive Social Services Limited Moderately Effective 
ACCESS ECS Program Development Limited Moderately Effective 
Mental Health Services Limited Moderately Effective 
ECS Coordinating Council Limited Moderately Effective 
Handicapped Childrens' Services Very Limited Slightly Effective 
Services for the Handicapped Very Limited Slightly Effective 
‘Homes & Institutions Branch Very Limited Slightly Effective 
Registrar Very Limited Slightly Effective 
Consumer & Corporate Affairs 

Companies Branch — Very Limited Slightly Effective 
Special Education Branch Very Limited Slightly Effective 
AEM College Program Services Very Limited Slightly Effective 
AEM Special Program Services Very Limited Slightly Effective 
School Buildings Branch Very Limited Not Effective 


*Extent is based on mean, where: .86 to 1.00 = very extensive; 
-71 to .85 = extensive; .56 to .70 = moderate; .41 to .55 = limited; and 
-25 to .40 = very limited. 


**Effectiveness is based on mean, where: .88 to 1.00 = very ef- 
fective; .63 to .87 - effective; .38 to .62 = moderately effective; 
-13 to .37 = slightly effective; and .00 to .12 = not effective. 
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Perceived Functions of Proviricial and Regional Agencies: 
Description. What are the actual functions performed by 
provincial and regional agencies on behalf of local pro-~ 
grams, as perceived by coordinators and LAC chairpersons? 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to identify 
the actual functions performed by provincial and regional agencies. In 
general, responses to this question were quite low. The number of res- 
pondents who identified functions of agencies ranged from a high of 69 
respondents who identified functions of ECS Branch Zone Consultants to 
a low of 6 respondents who identified functions of AEM Special Program 
Services. 


In general, the more extensive the support services of an agency, 
the greater the number of respondents who identified the functions of the 
agency. Conversely, the less extensive the support services of an agency, 
the fewer the number of respondents who identified the functions of the 
agency. The agencies for which functions were most frequently identified 
were: ECS Branch Zone Consultants; ECS Branch Central Office; Local 
Health Services; and Finance, Statistics and Legislation. As was shown 
in Table 57, these were the four agencies which respondents claimed 
provided the most extensive support services. The agencies for which 
functions were least frequently identified were: AEM College Program 
Services; School Buildings Branch; and AEM Special Program Services. 

As was shown in Table 57, these were the agencies which respondents 
claimed provided the least extensive services. 


The functions of agencies, as identified by coordinators and LAC 
chairpersons, are summarized below. Agencies are ordered according to 
the number of respondents who identified functions of the agency. Under 
each agency, functions are ordered from most frequently identified to 
least frequently identified. The percentage figures shown after each 
function are based on the total number of respondents.who identified 
functions for the agency. For example, among the respondents who 
identified functions of the ECS Branch Central Office (N=66), 62% 
identified setting philosophy as a function of the Branch. Similarly, 
among respondents who identified functions of Handicapped Children's 
Services (N=14), 7% identified setting philosophy as a function of HCS. 


ECS Branch Zone Consultants (N = 69): 


it 


Providing consultative/technical assistance (59%). 
Setting general policies and goals (55%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (46%). 
Conducting training programs (38%). 

Setting a general planning approach (36%). 

Setting philosophy (30%). 

Reviewing and approving teacher qualifications (23%). 
Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (23%). 
Providing an organizational structure (23%). 


awmnonubB WN 


12 
13 
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Providing a management system (13%). 
Providing funds (6%). 


ECS Branch Central Office (N = 66): 


ONO UP WHY PF 


Xe} 


Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (68%). 


Setting philosophy (62%). 

Setting general policies and goals (51%). 
Providing an organizational structure (38%). 
Setting a general planning approach (30%). 
Providing funds (24%). 

Providing a management system (20%). 

Coordinating services (15%), 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (148) . 
Reviewing and approving teacher qualifications (12%). 
Assisting in the area of program development (6%). 
Conducting training programs (3%). 

Providing direct services (1%). 


Local Health Services (N = 53): 


Providing direct services (87%). 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (26%). 
Assisting in the area of program development (243%). 
Coordinating services (13%). 

Setting general policies and goals (4%). 
Conducting training programs (4%). 


Finance, Statistics and Legislation (N = 52): 


Registrar 


Providing funds (100%). 

Setting general policies and goals (4%). 

Providing a management system (4%). 

Conducting training programs (4%). 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (4%). 
Assisting in the area of program development (2%). 


(N = 38): 


Reviewing and approving teacher qualifications (100%). 


Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (5%). 


Providing funds (3%). 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (3%). 
Coordinating services (3%). 

Conducting training programs (3%). 
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PDU Consultants (N = 34): 


ACCESS (N 


Le 
1. 


No ON wm wu 


Assisting in the area of program development (683%). 
Providing direct services (44%). 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (38%). 
Conducting training programs (23%). 

Setting philosophy (15%). 

Setting a general planning approach (15%). 

Setting general policies and goals (123%). 

Coordinating services (9%). 

Providing an organizational structure (6%). 

Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (3%). 


30): 


Providing direct services (33%). 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (33%). 
Conducting training programs (27%). 

Providing an organizational structure (7%). 
Assisting in the area of program development (7%). 
Reviewing and approving teachers qualifications (7%). 
Setting a general planning approach (3%). 


Regional Coordinating Committees (N = 29): 


he 
: 


Non uu 
. . 
OO UNUM BWW 


— 
jo) 


12.5. 


12.5 


Coordinating services (41%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (41%). 
Providing direct services (31%). 

Conducting training programs (28%). 

Setting a general planning approach (17%). 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (17%). 
Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (14%). 
Setting general policies and goals (14%). 

Setting philosophy (10%). 

Providing an organizational structure (10%). 
Providing a management system (10%). 

Providing funds (33%). 

Reviewing and approving teacher qualifications (3%). 


Field Services Branch (N = 23): 


NN 
oom mM re 


Setting general policies and goals (35%). 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (26%). 
Providing funds (26%). 

Setting a general planning approach (22%). 
Providing a management system (22%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (22%) 


13 
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Providing an organizational structure (17%). 
Coordinating services (17%). 

Reviewing and approving teacher qualifications (17%). 
Setting philosophy (13%). 

Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (13%). 
Providing direct services (13%). 

Conducting training programs (9%). 


Branch (N = 23): 


Providing an organizational structure (35%). 
Providing a management system (26%). 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (26%). 


Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (17%). 


Setting general policies and goals (9%). 
Coordinating services (9%). 


Preventive Social Services (N = 20): 
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Providing direct services (75%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (30%). 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (30%). 
Coordinating services (25%). 

Conducting training programs (20%). 

Providing an organizational structure (10%). 
Providing a management system (10%). 

Providing funds (5%). 

Setting general policies and goals (5%). 

Setting a general planning approach (5%). 


Mental Health Services (N = 17): 


ECSCC 


1 
2.5 
2.5 


(N 


. 
OwO ONIN dw 


Providing direct services (88%). 
Assisting in the area of program development (24%) . 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (243%). 


16): 


Coordinating services (31%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (31%). 
Setting philosophy (25%). 

Setting a general planning approach (25%). 

Setting general policies and goals (19%). 

Providing an organizational structure (19%). 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (13%). 
Providing direct services (6%). 

Conducting training programs (6%). 


Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (6%). 
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PDU Central Office (N = 15): 


Providing direct services (47%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (40%). 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (13%). 
Setting general policies (13%). 

Conducting training programs (13%). 

Setting a general planning approach (13%). 

Setting a philosophy (13%). 

Providing a management system (7%). 

Providing funds (7%). 

Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (7%). 
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Handicapped Children's Services (N = 14): 


Providing direct services (43%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (36%). 
Coordinating services (29%). 

Providing consultation/technical assistance (21%). 
Setting philosophy (7%). 

Setting general policies and goals (7%). 

Providing funds (7%). 

Conducting training programs (7%). 


An WOO 
wooo BwWD 


Homes and Institutions (N = 14): 


Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (72%). 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (36%). 
Setting general policies and goals (14%). 

Providing an organizational structure (14%). 

Providing a management system (14%). 

Providing funds (14%). 

Setting a general planning approach (7%). 

Providing direct services (7%) 
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Services for the Handicapped (N = 11): 


Providing direct services (91%). 

Assisting in the area of program development (45%). 
Providing consultation/technical assistance (27%). 
Setting a general planning approach (18%). 
Coordinating services (18%). 


WM WN 


Special Education Branch (N = 11): 


1.5 Reviewing and approving teacher qualifications (27%). 
1.5 Providing direct services 

3 Assisting in the area of program development (18%) . 
4.5 Providing funds (9%). 
4.5 Providing consultation/technical assistance (9%). 
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AEM College Program Services (N = 10): 


1 Conducting training programs (90%). 
2 Assisting in the area of program development (203). 


School Buildings Branch (N = 7): 


1.5 Reviewing and approving proposals and applications (28%). 
1.5 Providing direct services to children and parents (28%). 
4 Providing an organizational structure (14%). 
4 Providing funds (143%). 
4 Coordinating services (14%). 


AEM Special Program Services (N = 6): 
1 Conducting training programs (100%). 
2 Assisting in the area of program development (33%). 


Activities of Local Advisory Committees 


Perceived Activities of LACs: Description and Assessment. 
To what extent have Local Advisory Committees undertaken 
various program activities? How effective have these 
activities been, as perceived by local program participants? 


All respondents except parents were asked to indicate the extent 
of Local Advisory Committee support in various areas. Responses are 
shown in Table 60. 


TABLE 60 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS’ PERCEPTIONS 
OF EXTENT OF ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


Very 
Very Limited or 
Area of Local Advisory Respondent Extensive | Extensive Limited Not at All. 
Committee Support (Value=?) | (Value=.75)} (Value=.50)| (Value=.25)] (Value=0 


Recrutting and 


providing volunteer 
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TABLE 60 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very | 
Very Limited or : No 
Area of Local Advisory Respondent Extensive |Extensive Limited Not at All Response | 


Committee Support Category (Value=1) | (Value=.75) |(Vaiue=.50)| (Value=.25)|(Value=0) | (Value=0) , Mean 


Teachers 


programs . 


Developing local toy 
and book lending 
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Developing a snack 
program. 
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7. 

planning, operating 
and evaluating the 
ECS program. 
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0 
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Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


10. Fund raising 
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The activities of Local Advisory Committees, ordered from most 
extensive to least extensive are shown in Table 61. All respondent 
categories ranked activities in approximately the same order. The most 
frequent activities of Local Advisory Committees were identified as: 
organizing field trips; recruiting and providing volunteer aides; plan- 
ning, operating and evaluating the program; and developing a snack pro- 
gram. The least frequent activities were identified as fund raising; 
and developing toy and book lending centres. 


TABLE 61 
ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


ORDERED FROM MOST EXTENSIVE TO 
LEAST EXTENSIVE 


Teacher- LAC 
Coordin- | Coordin Chair- ; 
Teachers:} ators ators persons: 
Priority { Priority | Priority [ Priority 
Priority | Activity Overall | Rank and | Rank and | Rank and 4 Rank and 
Rank Mean (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) ; 
1 


Pe. | Organizing field trips 1 (.77) 1 (.75) 1 (.78) 1 (.77) 
Recruiting and providing 
volunteer aides 2 (.66) 5 (.61) 2 (.73) 2 (.72) 


Planning, operating and 
evaluating 5 (.63) 2 (.70) 3 (.71) 4 (.70) 
Developing snack program 6 (.59) 3 (.66) 4 (.70) 2 (.72) 
Assisting in obtaining ; 
community resources 3 (.66) 4 (.62) 5 (.65) 6 (.64) 
ae Communication planning | 62 | 4 (.64) | 6 (.56) | 6 (.63) | 5 (.66) | 
Sponsoring work bees 57 7 (.54) | 6 (.56) | 7(.61) | 7 (.56) 
10 


Sponsoring parent-child 
development programs 8 (.51) 9 (.49) 8 (.54) 8 (.46) 


cae) | oc [ora [scm 
Developing toy and book 
10 (.31) | 10 (.27) 9 (.39) $10 (.34) 


Least Extensive ----------------- Most Extensive 


lending centres 


Respondents were also asked to rate the effectiveness of Local 
Advisory Committee activities. Responses are shown in Table 62. For 
most items the ratings of effectiveness did not vary significantly 
among respondent categories. There were a few noteworthy exceptions. 


1. Although all groups expressed positive opinions about organiz-— 
ing field trips, effectiveness of this activity was rated higher by LAC 
chairpersons and coordinators than by other respondent groups. 
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TABLE 62 


LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' EVALUATION OF 
SUPPORT FROM LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


RESPONSES 

No 
Attempt 

Very to 

Area of Local Respondent Effective | Effective 
Advisory Committee ; Category _(Value=+1)| (Value=+.5) 
; | Teachers | ags | 
Recruiting and providing Teacher/Coordinators pee 

volunteer aides. 

ice 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teachers 


[ein f wemfm pd 


a ee a 


development programs. 
Coordinators 


Ea 2 EI 
° : 
and hook lending 


Coordinators 


centres, 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Developing a snack 
program. 


LAC EDA IYPESOOS 


7. Involving parents in 
planning, operating and 
evaluating the ECS 
program. 
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TABLE 62 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Attempt 
. Very Very to No 
Area of Local Respondent Effective | Effective | Ineffective} Ineffective! Influence | Response Mean 


Myvi sory Coumi ttee 


_ Category Waivers) (Value=*. 5) | Watues- - 5) Avaluer=: VE {Values "0) | | (Valuesd) | 


community resources and 
= i 


communication among the 
various groups such as 
parents, teachers, chil- 


10. Fund raising. 


2. There was a large spread between teachers and teacher- 
coordinators on the effectiveness of the LAC in involving parents in 
planning, operating, and evaluating the ECS program. Whereas 62% of teachers 
rated this activity as effective or very effective, 80% of teacher- 
coordinators rated it as effective or very effective. 


3. There was a substantial difference between coordinators and 
teacher-coordinators on the effectiveness of the fund raising activities of 
the LAC. Fifty-five per cent of teacher-coordinators rated this activity 
as effective, or very effective, but only 30% of coordinators rated it that 
way. 


Table 63 shows the per cent of respondents who rated the effective-~ 
ness of each LAC activity, the per cent of respondents who rated each acti- 
vity as very effective or effective from among those who rated each activity, 
and orders activities from most effective to least effective on the basis 
of mean scores. 


The most effective activities of the LAC were identified as: or- 
ganizing field trips; developing snack programs; and recruiting and pro- 
viding volunteer aides. The least effective activities were identified 
as sponsoring parent-child development programs; and developing toy and 
book lending libraries. 
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TABLE 63 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES ORDERED 
FROM MOST EFFECTIVE TO LEAST EFFECTIVE 
(ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


Priority 
Order 


Organizing Field Trips 


As Very Effective Attempt to Influence” 


or Effective From and "No Response") 


Among Those Who 


Recruiting & Providing Vol. Aides 


Activity ‘% of Respondents % af Respondents Mean Score 
Rating Effectiveness Who Rated Activi ty (Excluding "No 
Rated the Activity 


Assisting in obtaining Community +.42 
Resources 


isa ae Bae 


Fund Raising 
7. [Communication Planning 


| 5.6)Planning, operating, evaluating 


ponsoring work bees 


fe ponsoring parent-child development 


rograms 


10. [Developing toy and book lending 
centres 


The extent and effectiveness of the activities of the LAC may be 


summarized as follows: 


Activity 


Organizing field trips 

Recruiting & providing volunteer 
aides 

Planning, operating & evaluating 

Developing snack program 

Assisting in obtaining community 
resources 

Communication planning 

Sponsoring work bees 

Sponsoring parent-child devel- 
opment programs 

Fund raising 

Developing toy & book lending 
centres 


* 


Extent* 
Extensive 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 


Limited 
Limited 


Very Limited 


Least Effective --------------------- Most Effective 


Effectiveness** 


Very Effective 


Effective 
Effective 
Effective 


Effective 
Effective 
Effective 


Neutral 
Effective 


Ineffective 


Extent is based on mean where: .86 to 1.00 = very extensive; .71 to 
.85 = extensive; .56 to’'.70 = moderate; .41 to .55 = limited; and .25 to .40 


= very limited. 


xk 


Effectiveness is based on mean where: +.60 to +1.00 = 


+.20 to +.59 = effective; +.19 to -.19 = neutral; -.20 to -.59 
and -.60 to -1.00 = very ineffective. 


very effective; 


ineffective; 
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Do responses differ on the basis of control, location 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


1. Coordinators in rural programs rated LAC involvement in 
recruiting and providing volunteer aides as more effective than did 
coordinators in urban programs. Whereas 87% of rural coordinators rated 
this activity as very effective or effective, only 60% of urban 
coordinators rated it that way. 


2. Private program teachers rated involvement in sponsoring parent t 


-child development programs as more effective than did public teachers. 
Among private program teachers, 78% rated this activity as very effective 
or effective. Only 40% of public program teachers made similar ratings. 


3. Coordinators in non-disadvantaged area programs rated involve- 
ment in organizing field trips as more effective than did coordinators 
in disadvantaged area programs. Ninety-two per cent of coordinators in 
non-disadvantaged area programs rated this activity as very effective 
or effective, compared to 60% of coordinators in disadvantaged area 
programs. 


4. Teachers in rural programs rated LAC assistance in obtaining 
community resources as more effective than did teachers in urban programs. 
Ratings of very effective or effective were made by 89% of rural teachers, 
but only by 56% of urban teachers. 


5. Private program teachers rated LAC assistance in obtaining 
community resources as more effective than did public program teachers. 
Whereas 94% of private program teachers rated this activity as very 
effective or effective, only 61% of public program teachers rated that 
way. . 


6. Planning for effective communication was rated as more effective 


by private program teachers than by public program teachers. Ratings of 
very effective or effective were made by 89% of private program teachers 
but only by 61% of public program teachers. 


Parent Involvement in Decision Making 


Actual Parent Involvement: Description and Assessment. 
To what extent have parents been involved in making 
decisions for local programs? How effective has parent 
decision-making been? 


Respondents were asked to indicate the extent of parent involve- 


ment in. various areas of program decision-making. Responses are shown 
in Table 64. 
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TABLE 64 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF EXTENT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


| Responses 
| Very Very 
Area of Parent Decision Respondent Exten- Extene Limited or {Don't No i 
Making , Category sive sive Limited Not at all | Know ‘Response Mean 
Vatue=1)/ (Values75) |(Value=.50)|(Value=.25)|(Value=0) |(Value=0 
1. Deciding the program's goals Teachers 13% 22% 44% 13% 6% 2% 55 


and objectives. Teacher/ 
Coordinators 29% 42% 


2. Deciding the financial responsi- | Teachers 178 we | es | oe | eT 
bilities for the program (budget : 1 
X ; Peaei hie Teacher/ 1 
fay mee ae Coordinators 33% 42% Pe ee eee Ze -76 


Deciding how children's needs 
will be assessed. 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 


Coordinators E 34% 49% iz : 3% [53 | 
LAC Chairpersons 53 413 36% 16% - 2% 58 
Parents. ee, ee ey aig ag 2% 43. 
4. Deciding what children's needs | Teachers az | 308 =| sex | Sts Sau 4% 45 
t 


Are Teacher/ 


Coordinators bo: ae 38% 38% 21% - bs | .57 


| 3ae saz | os | 3% | -57 
LAC Chairpersons oz || (36% 43% 9% : 2% | 60 


competencies). Teacher/ 
aaa Ese ee ae eee eee 


Coordinators - 4% 11% 71% , = 3% 34 
LAC Chairpersons 16% 14% 27% 322% 7% 5% 48 
Ee ee 


6. Deciding procedures for Teachers 


41 | 6% | 2% 
evaluating staff performance. ; 


Teacher/ f 
Coordinators 46% 29% | 9% | - 43 


Coordinators | 26% =| 69% - 3% 32 

LAC Chairpersons 2% | 253 [| 2 | 41% ~ 7% 4% 1.41 

Parents is ) a || 55% | «13% ‘1% 82 2 
+ 

7. Deciding on the use of Teachers 134 | son | zen ay 2% ‘2% ‘65 | 


community resources, 


Teacher/ ! 
Coordinators 42% 38% 8% - | - | .65 
Coordinators | 9% | 66% 23% - [| , 3% :.70 


LAC Chairpersons ox | sx [| 2 | ot 5% - 65 


4% 29% 25% Az 7% 1% 47 
8. Deciding ee ee physical Teachers 2% 4% 37% 52% 4% - - 36 
environment (space, room | ; 
emmy oor” [eee |e | ae | me fae Pe fla 
renovations). 
Coordinators |u| iax_| 3a as —*d ata 
LAC Chairpersons | 9%, =| 25% | 25s 341 au 2% 49 
Parents 3% 13% 22% 53% &% 1% 37 


yp Beal 


Area of Parent Decision 
Making 


9. Deciding on materials and 
equipment for the program. 


Coordinators - | 23% 


Deciding on human resources 
for the program (parent 
“volunteers, parent aides for 
classrooms, teaching team, 
consultants). 


Deciding teaching approaches 
and emphasis. 


Deciding activities to be used 
in the program. 


ate 


13. Deciding procedures for 
evaluating and reporting 
children's programs. 


14. Deciding how parents’ needs 
will be assessed. 


35. Deciding what parents’ needs 
are. ‘ 


116. Deciding procedures for 
evaluating parent programs. 


Teachers 
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TABLE 64 (CONTINUED) 


Responses 


Very Very 
Respondent Exten- Exten- 
Category sive sive 
(Value=1)] (Values75) 
Teachers 2% 7% 
Teacher/ 
Coordinators 4% | 25% 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 


Coordinators | | | oie [ae [TO 
LAC Chairpersons 5% 16% Ce 2 


Teacher/ 

Coordinators 58% 50 
[Coordinators | - | 26% | Ses 1% 
provers a ea 


See A, Tl a 
3% 


Teacher/ ; 

Coordinators [Te Toon T as PT 
LAC Chairpersons |  - | 23% =| 46% 30% - | 2  |.48 | 
1Z of 24% 56% 8% | 2% i) 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 50% 25% 4% - 47 


Coordinators - | 37% 40% 14% ‘ 
LAC Chairpersons 2% 27% ) 41% | 308 - - .50 ; 
Parents 3%} 15% . 21% 50% 10% 2% 37 


Teachers 4% 39% 28% 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators 


Coordinators az |) 3auti‘(‘#’é*é‘«étKR ee eee 7 80. | 


LAC Chairpersons 5 30% 30% 36% eae 51 


Teacher/ 
Coordinators L 25% 


Coordinators 6% 9% 9% 3% 5] 
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Variations among respondent groups were as follows: 


1. There was a general tendency for parents to rate involvement 
in the various areas as less extensive than the other respondent cate- 
gories, The parent mean was least for 8 of the 16 activities, and 
second least for 6 of the 16 activities. 


2. Teacher-Coordinators indicated greater parent involve- 
ment in deciding financial responsibilities than did other respondent 
categories. Whereas 75% of teacher-coordinators indicated very extensive 
or extensive involvement in this area, similar ratings were made only by 
32% of teachers, 40% of coordinators, 37% of LAC chairpersons, and 20% 
of parents. 


3. LAC ghairpersons rated involvement in deciding how children's 
needs will be assessed as more extensive than did other groups. Ratings 
of very extensive or extensive were given this item by 46% of chair- 
persons, but only by 17% of teachers, 21% of teacher-coordinators, 34% 
of coordinators, and 21% of parents. 


4. Teacher-Coordinators indicated substantially greater parent 
involvement in staffing policy than did other groups. Fifty-eight per 
cent of teacher-coordinators indicated very extensive or extensive 
parent involvement in this area. Similar ratings were made by only 
26% of teachers, 14% of coordinators, 30% of LAC chairpersons, and 15% 
of parents. 


5. Parents were less inclined to rate their involvement in 
deciding the use of community resources as extensive or very extensive 
than were other respondent groups. Only 33% of parents rated this as 
extensive or very extensive. This was substantially less than the 
63% of teachers, 55% of teacher-coordinators, 75% of coordinators, 
and 68% of LAC chairpersons. 


6. Coordinators rated the extent of parent involvement in 
deciding parents' needs significantly greater than did other respondent 
groups. Among coordinators, 83% rated parent involvement in this 
area as extensive or very extensive. Similar ratings were made by 
only 43% of teachers, 33% of teacher-coordinators, 35% of LAC chair- © 
persons, and 21% of parents. 


7. There was a substantial discrepancy between teachers and 
LAC chairpersons on the extent of parent involvement in deciding the 
program's physical environment, deciding on materials and equipment, 
and deciding activities to be used in the programs. For these items, 
teachers rated parental involvement lower than did other groups, and 
LAC chairpersons rated parent involvement higher than did other groups. 
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Ratings of extensive or very extensive were made by teachers and 
LAC chairpersons as follows: (1) deciding the program's physical 
environment: teachers - 6%; LAC chairpersons - 34%; (2) deciding 
on materials and equipment: teachers - 9%; LAC chairpersons - 37%; 
(3) deciding activities: teachers - 9%; LAC chairpersons - 37%. 


The extent of parent involvement in decision making, ordered 
from most extensive to least extensive is shown in Table 65. All 
groups gave high priority to deciding the use of community resources, 
and deciding the use of human resources. All groups gave low priority 
to deciding the physical environment, deciding teaching approaches, 
and deciding procedures for evaluating staff performances. 


TABLE 65 


EXTENT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION MAKING 
ORDERED FROM MOST EXTENSIVE TO LEAST EXTENSIVE 


Respondent Categor 
Teacher 
Coordin- 


LAC 
Chair- 


Coordin- 


Teachers |} ators ators persons } Parents 
; Priority | Priority | Priority | Priority | Priority 
Priority Area of Decision-Making Overall | Rank and | Rank and | Rank and } Rank and | Rank and 
Order Mean (Mean ) (Mean) (Mean ) (Mean) 


1. Use of community resources 
Financial responsibilities 


Pe tan Pecen [sce] can cae | 
7 


~ 


3. 
4. 
8 i 4 
8. 


> 
= 
wo 
_ 
~~ 


5 Goals and Objectives 47 
30.5 Evaluating parents' program 7 (.51) 
37 


5 How parents' needs assessed 


10.5 Materials and Equipment 


| 12.5 Procedures for evaluating and : 
reporting children's progress 43 10 (.43) J16 (.41) lO (.48) N16 (.34) 47) 


) 

15 (. 

3 (. 
H 14. Physical environment tl 42 | 15 (.36) {13 (.46) ]12 (.43) |10 (.49) }13 ( ) 
) 

16 ( 


[ 15. Teaching approaches .39 16 (.34) [14 (.43) (13 (.38) {11 (.48) 15 (.34 
i 16. Evaluating staff performance 38 | 12 (.41) J14 (.43) ]15 (.32) 414 (.41) 


lLeast Extensive -~----------------------~--- Most Extensive 


Respondents were asked to rate the effectiveness of parent 
involvement in the various areas of decision making. Responses are 
shown in Table 66. 
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TABLE 66 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


No 


Very Attempt to No 
Area of Parent Respondent Effective |Effective |Ineffective |Ineffective Influence Response Mean 
Involvement _ Category (Value=+1) | (Value=+,5)|(Value=-.5) | (Value=-1), (Value=0) 


i DE GR 
goals and objectives. 


(Values 0) 


2. Deciding the financial 


responsibilities for the 


eigen a RRO a 


ries, amounts, distribu- 
tion). 


Deciding how children's 
needs will be assessed. 


3. 


Teacher/Coordinators ee ae Se eee 

ee ee ee ee 
LAC Chairpersons Fae a ee 
ERE eee ie ss il 


Peer ee 
Care fe pe fe fe 


a 


Teacher/Coordinators 


5. Staffing policy (hiring, 
salary, competencies). 


Coordinators 


| ee pe | ee 
SD 
Ae i TW 
ae a) an ws (aes a 15% | 7m | oe i [0.0 | 
6. Deciding procedures for puanemiee a ee ea 
evaluating staff per- ! Coordinators aa | 4x | be -.07 | 
Parents 60% | st | +.02 | 


Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 21% 63% 13% 4% -- +.46 


7. Deciding on the use of - 
Coordinators 23% 


community resources. 


LAC Chatrpersons 16% 
| Parents 11% 
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TABLE 66 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very Very Attempt to 
Effective | Influence Response 
(Value=0) (Value=0) 


| Teacher/Coordinators 
15. Deciding what parents' 


heeds are. 


Deciding procedures for ; 
evaluating parent 
programs . LAC Chairpersons 


The following variations by respondent category were note- 
worthy: 


1. Coordinators were more inclined to express parent parti- 
cipation in deciding the program's goals than were other respondent 
categories. Only 3% of coordinators indicated "no attempt to influ- 
ence this outcome area" compared to 22% of teachers, 25% of teacher- 
coordinators, 14% of LAC chairpersons, and 37% of parents. 


2. Seventy-five per cent of teacher-coordinators indicated 
effective or very effective parent involvement in deciding financial 
responsibilities, compared to only 43% of teachers, and 33% of parents. 


3. Thirty-five per cent of parents indicated that parents 
had not attempted to influence the use of community resources, compared 
to only 9% of teachers, 4% of teacher-coordinators, 3% of coordinators, 
and 9% of LAC chairpersons. 


4. Parents indicated much less involvement in decisions in- 
volving parents' needs than did other respondent categories. Fifty- 
two per cent of parents indicated that parents had not attempted to 
influence techniques for assessing parents' needs, compared to only 
24% of teachers, 29% of teacher-coordinators, 11% of coordinators, 
and 16% of LAC chairpersons. Fifty per cent of parents indicated 
that parents had not attempted to influence decisions about what 
parents' needs are, compared to 24% of teachers, 25% of teacher- 
coordinators, 6% of coordinators, and 23% of LAC chairpersons. 
Fifty-four per cent of parents indicated that parents had not 
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attempted to influence procedures for evaluating the parents' program, 


compared to 22% of teachers, 25% of teacher-coordinators, 1 
coordinators, and 23% of LAC chairpersons. 


7% of 


Table 67 shows the effectiveness of parent involvement in 
decision making ordered from most effective areas of involvement 


to least effective areas of involvement. 
TABLE 67 
AREAS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION MAKING 


ORDERED FROM MOST EFFECTIVE TO LEAST EFFEC- 
TIVE (ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


% of Respondents | % of Respondents 
Who Rated Who rated Effective- 
Effectiveness ness as Effective or 
Very Effective from 
Priority | Area of Decision Making Among Those Who Rated 
Order Effectiveness 
ee Use of community resources 86% 85% 
82% 
73% 
75% 
76% 
73% 


How to assess children's needs | oe 


child prog ons ae fe | lm 


child progress 


Mean 
Excluding 
"No Attempt 
to Inftuence” | 
and “No 
Response" 

+.43 

+.39 

+.34 

+.31 


+.30 


+.23 
+.21 
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The extent and effectiveness of parent involvement in 
program decision making may be summarized as follows: 


Area of Decision-Making Extent* Effectiveness** 
Deciding use of community resources Moderate Effective 
Deciding use of human resources Moderate Effective 
Deciding financial responsibilities Moderate Effective 
Deciding parents' needs Limited Neutral 
Deciding children's needs Limited Effective 
Deciding how children's needs will 

be assessed Limited Neutral 
Deciding program activities Limited Effective 
Deciding goals and objectives Limited Effective 
Deciding how parents' needs will ; 

be assessed Limited Neutral 
Deciding materials and equipment Limited Neutral 
Evaluating parents’ program Limited Neutral 
Deciding procedures for evaluating 

and reporting children's progress Limited Neutral 
Deciding staffing policy Limited Effective 
Deciding physical environment Limited Neutral 
Deciding teaching approaches Very limited Neutral 
Evaluating staff performance Very limited Neutral 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


1. LAC chairpersons in private programs rated parent involve- 
ment in deciding the program's goals and objectives as more extensive, 
and more effective than did LAC chairpersons in public programs. 
Ratings of very extensive or extensive were made by 81% of private 
program chairpersons, but only by 37% of public program chairpersons. 
Ratings of very effective or effective were made by 94% of private 
program chairpersons, but only by 63% of public program chairpersons. 


2. Parent participation in deciding financial responsibilities 
was rated as more extensive and more effective by LAC chairpersons in 


*Ratings are based on mean scores where: .86 to 1.00 = very 
extensive; .71 to .85 = extensive; .56 to .70 = moderate; .41 to .55 
= limited; and .25 to .40 = very limited. 


**Ratings are based on mean scores where: +.60 to +1.00 = very 
effective; +.20 to +.59 = effective; +.19 to ~.19 = neutral; -.20 to 
-.59 = ineffective; and -.60 to -1.00 = very ineffective. 
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private programs than by LAC chairpersons in public programs. Sixty- 
nine per cent of private program chairpersons rated involvement as 


very extensive or extensive, compared to only 15% of public program 
chairpersons. One hundred per cent of private program chairpersons 
rated involvement as very effective or effective, compared to 30% 
of public program chairpersons. 


3. Similar variations among private and public teachers 
occurred in rating the extent and effectiveness of parent involve- 
ment in deciding financial responsibilities. Eighty per cent of 
private program teachers rated involvement as very extensive or ex- 
tensive compared to 10% of public program teachers. Seventy-three 
per cent of private program teachers rated involvement as very effec- 
tive, or effective, compared to 30% of public program teachers. 


4. Parents in private programs rated the extent and effec- 
tiveness of involvement in deciding financial responsibilities 
slightly higher than did parents in public programs. Ratings of very 
extensive or extensive were made by 33% of public program parents 
compared to 10% of private program parents. Ratings of very effective 
or effective were made by 46% of private program parents compared to 
25% of public program parents. 


5. The effectiveness of parent involvement in deciding 
how children's needs will be assessed was rated higher by LAC 
chairpersons in private programs than by LAC chairpersons in public 
programs. Ratings of very effective or effective were made by 87% 
of private chairpersons, compared to 56% of public chairpersons. 


6. Parent involvement in deciding staffing varied for private 
and public programs. Parents, LAC chairpersons, and teachers in 
private programs all indicated more extensive and more effective in- 
volvement in this area than did respondents from public programs, 
Ratings of very extensive or extensive were made by 28% of parents, 
75% of LAC chairpersons, and 80% of teachers in private programs, 
compared to 6% of parents, 0% of LAC chairpersons, and 0% of teachers 
in public programs. Ratings of very effective or effective were made 
by 41% of parents, 87% of LAC chairpersons, and 80% of teachers in 
private programs, compared to 17% of parents, 18% of LAC chairpersons, 
and 7% of teachers in public programs. 


7. Private programs indicated more extensive and more effec- 
tive parental involvement in deciding procedures for evaluating staff 
programs than did public programs. Ratings of very extensive or 
extensive were made by 23% of parents and 56% of LAC chairpersons in 


private programs, but only by 5% of parents and 11% of LAC chair- 


persons in public programs. Ratings of very effective or effective 
were made by 68% of LAC chairpersons and 47% of teachers in private 
programs, but only by 11% of LAC chairpersons and 7% of teachers in 
public programs. 


8. Parental involvement in deciding on the program's physical 
environment was more extensive and more effective for private programs 
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than for public programs. Ratings of very extensive or extensive 
were made by 23% of private program parents, and 65% of private 
program chairpersons, compared to only 10% of public program par- 
ents and 18% of public program chairpersons. Ratings of very ef- 
fective or effective were made by 69% of private program chair- 
persons compared to 18% of public program chairpersons. 


9. LAC chairpersons from private programs indicated more 
effective parent involvement in deciding on materials and equipment 
than did chairpersons in public programs. Eighty-one per cent of 
private program chairpersons rated involvement as very effective or 
effective, compared to only 33% of public program chairpersons. 


10. LAC chairpersons from private programs indicated more 
effective parent involvement in deciding teaching approaches than 
did chairpersons from public programs. Whereas 62% of private chair- 
persons rated this as very effective or effective, only 15% of public 
program chairpersons rated it that way. 


11. The extent and effectiveness of parent involvement in 
deciding financial responsibilities was rated higher by teachers in 
rural programs than by teachers in urban programs. Among rural 
program teachers, 56% rated the extent of involvement as very ex- 
tensive or extensive. Similar ratings were made by only 18% of 
urban program teachers. Among rural teachers, 72% rated involvement 
as very effective or effective, compared to 25% of urban program 
teachers. 


12. Rural program coordinators rated involvement in deciding 
what children's needs are as more extensive than did urban program 
coordinators. Whereas 61% of rural program coordinators rated this 
as very extensive or extensive, only 33% of urban program coordina- 
tors rated it that way. 


13. Parent involvement in deciding staffing policy was rated 
as more extensive by rural teachers than by urban teachers, and 
more effective by rural teachers and coordinators than by urban 
teachers and coordinators. Fifty per cent of rural teachers rated 
involvement as extensive or very extensive compared to 11% of urban 
teachers. Ratings of very effective or effective were made by 61% 
of rural teachers and coordinators, compared to 14% of urban coordina- 
tors and 18% of urban teachers. 


14. Rural programs indicated more extensive and more effective 
parent involvement in deciding procedures for evaluating staff programs 
than did urban programs. . Involvement was rated as very effective or 
effective by 38% of rural program coordinators and 39% of rural prog- 
ram teachers, compared to 9% of urban program coordinators and 11% of 
urban program teachers. Seventy-one per cent of urban coordinators 
and teachers indicated that parents have not attempted to influence 
staff evaluation, compared to 23% of rural coordinators and 33% of 
rural teachers. 
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15. Urban teachers indicated more extensive parent involve- 
ment in deciding on the use of community resources than did rural 
teachers. Whereas 75% of urban teachers rated involvement as very 
extensive or extensive, only 44% of rural teachers rated involvement 
that way. 


16. Coordinators in rural programs indicated greater parent 
involvement in deciding on the program's physical environment than 
did coordinators in urban programs. Ratings of very extensive or 
extensive were made by 38% of rural coordinators, but only by 5% of 
urban coordinators. 


17. Coordinators in rural programs indicated greater parent 
involvement in deciding on materials and equipment than did coordina- 
tors in urban programs. Ratings of very extensive or extensive were 
made by 54% of rural coordinators but only by 5% of urban coordina- 
tors. 


18. Urban program teachers rated parent effectiveness in de- 
ciding on the program's activities somewhat higher than rural program 
teachers. Ratings of very effective or effective were made by 46% 
of urban teachers, but only by 28% of rural program teachers. 


19. Coordinators indicated that parent involvement in deciding 
on the program's physical environment is more extensive for disadvan- 
taged area programs than for non-disadvantaged area programs. Fifty- 
seven per cent of coordinators in disadvantaged area programs indicated 
very extensive or extensive parent involvement in this area. Only 7% 
of non-disadvantaged area coordinators made similar ratings. 


Issues Related to Parent Involvement: Assessment. 
What are the opinions of local program participants 
on issues related to parent involvement? 


Respondents were asked to express their opinions on a variety 
of issues related to parent involvement. Responses are shown in 
Table 68. The majority of local program participants expressed 
positive opinions about the effectiveness of parent involvement. 
Eighty-eight per cent of respondents indicated that their programs 
have been effective in getting parents involved; 71% indicated that 
their programs have made much use of family and community resources; 
72% indicated that parents have shown an interest in their programs; 
71% indicated that parents appreciate the importance of the ECS pro- 
gram in facilitating the development of their children; 79% indicated 
that parents do not view ECS as a baby-sitting service; and 88% indicated 
that the work parents can do in their programs is not dull and boring. 


1. The work parents can 
do in our program is 
dull and routine. 
Therefore. few par- 
ents want to be in- 
volved. 


2. Our ECS program has 
not been effective in 
getting parents in- 
volved in it. 


3. Our program has made 
much use of family 
and community re- 

* “sources in attempting 
to meet the needs of 
ECS children and 
their families. 


Parents have shown 
little interest in 
our ECS program. 


In our ECS program 
more parent volunteers 


are needed. 


6. Parents should become 
more involved in 
planning ECS programs. 


7. Parents view our ECS 
program as a baby- 
sitting service. 


8. Parents generally 
have little cpprecia- 
tion for the impar- 
tance of the ECS pro- 
gram in factlitating 
the development of 
their children. 
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TABLE 68 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF ISSUES RELATED TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT, 


BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 
RESPONSES 


Don't No 
Response 
(Value=0) 


{ Strongly 
Disagree Know 
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Despite these positive responses, there appears to be room 
for greater parent involvement. One half of respondents (50%) in- 
dicated that more parent volunteers are needed in their programs, and 
60% indicated that parents should become more involved in planning ECS 


programs. 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


1. Private programs have been more effective in getting 
parents involved than have public programs, according to parents. 
Seventy-eight per cent of private program parents indicated effec- 
tiveness in getting parents involved, compared to 60% of public 
program parents. 


2. Private program parents have shown greater interest in 
ECS programs than have public program parents, according to parents. 
Whereas 81% of private program parents disagreed or strongly dis- 
agreed with the statement that parents have shown little interest, 
only 53% of public program parents expressed similar views. Twenty- 
eight per cent of public program parents agreed or strongly agreed 
that parents have shown little interest, compared to only 10% of 
private program parents. 


3. Public program parents were inclined to express greater 
need for more parent volunteers than were private program parents. 
Fifty-nine per cent of public program parents agreed or strongly 
agreed that more parent volunteers are needed, compared to 47% of 
private program parents. Conversely, 46% of private program parents 
disagreed or strongly disagreed that more parent volunteers are 
needed, compared to 25% of public program parents. 


Perceived Barriers to Parent Involvement: Description. 
What are the major barriers to parent involvement in 
ECS programs, in the opinions of local program partici- 
pants? 


Respondents were asked to indicate the extent to which various 
items were barriers to parent involvement. Responses are shown in 
Table 69. 
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TABLE 69 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF BARRIERS TO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


Very 
Limited 


Very No 
Possible Barriers to Respondent Extensive Know Response Mean 
Valued) (veleed 


Farenet Involvement ESIEY 


Parents having conflicts 
of interest and other 
demands on their time. 


Both mother and father 


Coordinators ae ee 
a 
ing meetings and seminars,| : 

sirchne ea have tiels a 


a 


Teachers | 6% 
Timing of parent activi- 
_ ties. (time of day, time 
of month, time of year, | Coordinators pee 


etc). LAC Chairpersons 23% 39% ee 
im | Ce 
6. Parents’ needs being Teacher/Coordinators 17% |e | 14% 47 


Teacher/Coordinators | -- 
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TABLE 69 (CONTINUED) 


: RESPONSES 
Very 
Limited 
Very or Don't No 
Possible Barriers to Respondent Extensive | Extensive Limited |Not At All Know Response Mean 
| 


Parent Involvement Category (Value=.75) |(Value=.50)| (Value=.25) (Value=0) (Value=0) 


7. Lack of information. ET A ae ee ee 


<a 


Teachers 


8. Lack of transportation. 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


9. Lack of babysitting 


service. 


Parents 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


30. ECS staff not aware of 


specific parents! skills. Coordinators 37% 49% -- 3% 39 
LAC Chairpersons se 16% " 39% 433 2% pone | 
Parents 2% 9% «=| 29% 4lz 16% fe tes ag | 
Teachers 2% 26% 303 | 2% 9% - 47 
11. Parents’ fear of inter. | Teacher/Coordinators - | 138 50% 29% a | | ae 
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Ofreepreokans LAC Chairpersons 4% | 18% |S (86% 3% ,) 
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74% 2% ss 31 5 
13, €CS staff feeling that 79% -- -- ee) 
parents should not be 57% a 3% 6 
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arcgran: 68% 3% 2% .33 
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TABLE 69 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very 
Limited 
Very or Don't No 
Possible Barriers to Respondent Extensive | Extensive | Limited {Not At All Know Response 
Parent Involvement Category (Value=?) | (Value=.75)| (Value=.50)| (Value=.25) (Value=0) (Value=0) 


Teacher/Coordinators 


14, ECS staff untrained in 
including parents 
effectively. 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teachers 
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Parents ie 8% 76% 
Sa al] 
Teacher/Coordinators 4% ! -- 13% 79% Pas fe | 80] 
Coordinators pe 3% 26% 69% Po |e | 8 
LAC Chairpersons ee 5% 9% 71% 2% .32 


Parents 


15. ECS staff discouraging 
the involvement of 


parents. 


16. Administrators dis- 
couraging the invelve- 
ment of parents. 


37. Parents lacking skills 
in group work. 


LAC Chairpersons | at | ox | sox |e af [ae 
Parents ee 13% 33% 35% 3% 38 


Teachers i Wms fo -- -- 2% 87% UW 


Other barriers 
Teacher/Coordinators BE 4% 4% Poe | 8% 79% 1B 
Coordinators 9% 3% 3% ae te 77% .14 


Parents j 23 3% 


Table 70 orders barriers to parent involvement from most 
extensive to least extensive. The most extensive barriers were iden- 
tified as other demands on parents' time, and working parents. The 
least extensive barriers were identified as staff and administrators 
discouraging involvement, and unmet emotional needs. 
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TABLE 70 


BARRIERS TO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ORDERED FROM MOST EXTENSIVE 
TO LEAST EXTENSIVE, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Respondent Categories 


Teacher- LAC 


Coordin- [| Coordin- | Chair- 
Teachers: | ators: ators: person: Parents: 
Priority | Priority [Priority | Priority | Priority 
Priority }| Barriers Order and | Order and } Order and| Order and} Order and 
Order (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) 


Other demands on time 


~ 


. . #2 
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ie 9 
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0 ¥ (.76) 


270) 


3 (.56) 4 (.49) 
5 (.50) 5.5(.46) 


7 (.46) 5.5( 46) 


-55) f 3 (.55) 5 (.43) 


(Mean) 


Parents working 2 (.73) 


Parents belief that involvement 
is not their role 


1 (.75) 
3 ( 


Lack of babysitting services 


Timing of activities 


Parents lacking skills in 
group work 


~ 


Fear of interferring 


6 (.47) 7 (.45) 
12 (.38) 11 (.39) 
8 (.44) 8 (.43) } 10 (.41) 
11 (.39) 9 (.40) | 12 (.39) 
12 (.38) f1.5(.41) [13 (.36) 


Needs poorly identified 


Bad experiences 


Lack of transportation 


- 


2 


Lack of information 39 


12 ECS staff not trained in 


including parents 


ECS staff not aware of parents' 
skills 


Bae i 


ECS staff belief that parents 


should not be involved 31 


15.5 ECS staff discouraging involve- 
ment 


15.5 Administrators discouraging 


involvement 30 


Unmet emotional needs 


‘Least Extensive mettre tren enn eer n ne ee ener ene ccne----------- Most Extensive 


Other barriers 18 (.34) 


ar 


Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations? 


1. Other demands on parents' time have been a more extensive 
barrier for public programs than for private programs, according to 
teachers. Ratings of very extensive, or extensive were made by 87% 
of public program teachers, compared to 53% of private program teachers. 
Conversely, ratings of limited or very limited were made by 13% of public 
program teachers compared to 47% of private program teachers. 
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2. Working parents have been a more extensive barrier for 
public programs than private programs, according to teachers. This 
barrier was rated as very extensive or extensive by 77% of public 
teachers, compared to 40% of private teachers. Conversely, ratings 
of limited or very limited were made by 36% of public teachers com- 
pared to 60% of private teachers. 


3. Lack of babysitting services has been a more extensive 
barrier in public programs than in private programs, according to 
parents. Thirty-three per cent of public program parents rated this 
barrier as very extensive or extensive, compared to 18% of private 
program parents. Conversely, 50% of public program parents rated 
it as limited or very limited compared to 69% of private program 
parents. 


Perceived Problems Related to Parent Involvement: 
Description. What types of problems have programs 
faced as a result of parental involvement, according 
to local program participants? 


Respondents were asked to express their opinions on problems 


which are related to parent involvement. Responses are shown in Table 71. 
TABLE 71 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF PROBLEMS RELATED TO PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 
RESPONSES ; 
i i Stronaly Don't No 
Respondent i Acree Anree Disagree : Disagree | know | Response Mean 
Statement Category 5 (Value= +, San on 250). Walues=1) (Value=0 Value=0 
| Teachers ; os 50% 153 1% 6% -.27 
1. Having parents parti- | ' | 
Teacher/Coordinators -- 17% 71% H 8% 4% -. 
cipate in program } i Po || 
planning has produced | Coordinators Pa: Fas: Oe 542i 9% 9% | -.28 | 
problems for our ECS LAC Chairpersons -- 7% 1 71% 14% 6% 2% | -.46 | 
+ ee ee ee ee a ee 
ahaa Parents % sz |B 15% 26% 1% -.37 
2. Having parents work Teachers % $8% ! 17% 4% % -- +.25 
with children in the | Teacher/Coordinators | 17% ez |e zs ae ee +.38 
classroom has not led | Coordinators 6m! 69% 
to any problems for - . 
our progress. LAC Chairpersons 143 | 73% 


Parents 


3. Finding things for par-| Teachers -- 15% 
ents to do that were 
other than "drudgery" 
kinds of tasks has been 
a problem in our pro- 
gram. 


Teacher/Coordinators -- 21% 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


j Parents 


4. Providing parents with | Teachers 4% 
sufficient preparation 


Teacher/Coordinators | -- 42% 50% ee -- -- 
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TABLE 71 (CONTINUED) 


~~ 


RESPONSES 


Strongly Strongly Don't No 
Respondent Aaree Disagree Disagree Know Response 
Statement Category (Value=+1) (Value=+,50) (Value=- =-,50)! (Value=-1) (Value=0) (Value=0) 
We have not had a | Teachers “- | ax | -- 
methods to evaluate 
the effectiveness of Coordinators in 43% 56% 6% 3% 


parental involvement 


LAC Chairpersons 
in our ECS program, 


Teachers 


Finding a sufficient 
number of parent 


Teacher/Coordinators 


volunteers has been 
a problem for us. 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parent groups changing 
from year to year has 


hot produced problems Coordinators 


for our ECS program. LAC Chairpersons eT 


by parents of the im- 
portance and necessity 
of being actively in- 
volved with their child 
in the home has been a 
problem in our program. 


Parents 


Teachers 


We have not had a 
problem getting ade- 
quate attendance at 
parent meetings. 


Teacher/Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons -- 


Seventy-two per cent of respondents indicated that parent 
participation in program planning has not produced problems for 
their ECS programs; 78% indicated that having parents work with 
children in the classroom has not produced problems; and 73% in- 


dicated that there has been no problem in finding other than drudgery 
kinds of tasks for parents. 


[ene eee 


Pee eee 


-.14 


-.07 
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Thirty-four per cent of respondents indicated there have 
been problems in preparing parents to work effectively with chil- 
dren; 35% indicated problems in devising methods to evaluate parent 
involvement; 35% indicated that finding sufficient parent volunteers 
has been a problem; 44% indicated that parent groups changing from 
year to year has produced problems; 36% indicated that lack of 
parental understanding of the need to be actively involved with 
their child in the home has produced problems; and 56% indicated 
that getting adequate attendance at parents’ meetings has been a 
problem. 


Table 72 lists problems related to parent involvement 
from the most extensive to the least extensive. The most extensive 
problems have been getting adequate attendance at parent meetings 
and parent groups changing from year to year. The least extensive 
problems have been having parents participate in program planning, 
and having parents work with children in the classroom. 


TABLE 72 


EXTENT OF PROBLEMS RELATED TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT ORDERED 
FROM MOST EXTENSIVE TO LEAST EXTENSIVE, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


{ Teachers: 

Priority 

f Priority} Problem Overall | Order and 
Order Mean (Mean) 


Getting adequate attendance at 
f parent meetings * 


Teacher~ 
Coordin- 
ators: 

Priority 
Order and 
(Mean) 


Parents: 
Priority 
Order and 
(Mean) 


Parents groups changing from 
year to year * 


f Devising methods to evaluate 
effectiveness of parents’ 
Programs * 

Lack of parent understanding 


of importance of involvement 
in the home 


| Finding other than drudgery 
things for parents to do 
Having parents participate in 
program planning 
Having parents work with 
children in the classroom * 


Least Frequent pasatulctwaamintetecee Most Frequent 


a 
+ | 

Providing parents with 

sufficient preparation 

Finding sufficient parent 
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7. 
- .31 

ee | ss | 


*For the purpose of rank ordering items, negatively worded questions and responses contained in the © 
questionnaires were converted to positively worded questions and responses. 
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Do responses vary on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations. 


1. Having parents work with children in the classroom has 
produced fewer problems among public programs than among private 
programs, according to teachers. Eighty per cent of public program 
teachers indicated that this has not produced problems, compared to 
60% of private program teachers. Conversely, 17% of public teachers 
indicated that it has produced problems, compared to 33% of private 
program teachers. 


2. Finding sufficient volunteers has been a greater problem 
for public programs than for private programs, according to teachers 
and parents. Thirty-six per cent of public program teachers and 
38% of public program parents indicated that this has been a prob- 
lem, compared to 19% of private program teachers and 23% of private 
program parents. Conversely, 45% of public program teachers and 
45% of public program parents indicated that this has not been 
problem, compared to 65% of private program teachers and 70% of 
private program parents. 


3. Providing parents with sufficient preparation has been 
a greater problem in disadvantaged area programs than in non-disad- 
vantaged area programs, according to teachers. Seventy-one per 
cent of teachers from disadvantaged area programs indicated that 
this has been a problem, compared to 30% of teachers from non-dis- 
advantaged area programs. Conversely, 29% of teachers from dis- 
advantaged area programs indicated that this has not been a problem, 
compared to 62% of teachers from non-disadvantaged area programs. 


Perceived Outcomes of Parent Involvement: Description. 
Does parent involvement result in positive outcomes, 
in the opinions of local program participants? 


Respondents were asked their opinions on some of the positive 
outcomes of parental involvement. Questions and responses are out- 
lined in Table 73. 


The majority of respondents expressed positive opinions about 
the outcomes of parent involvement. Eighty-nine per cent indicated 
that ECS programs are more effective when parents participate; 66% 
indicated that parent involvement has permitted staff to devote more 
time to educationally worthwhile tasks; and 64% indicated that having 


parents work with children has not resulted in more work for ECS 
staff. 
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TABLE 73 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF OUTCOMES OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


Strongly Strongly Don't 
Respondent Agree Agree Disagree Disagree | Know 
Categor (Value=+1) {{(Value=+.50) |(Value=-.50) | (Value=-1) 
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Having parents work 
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in more work for ECS 
staff. 
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Twenty-five per cent of respondents indicated that parent 


No 
Response 


involvement has not permitted ECS staff to devote more time to educa- 
tionally worthwhile tasks, and 29% indicated that parental involve- 
ment has resulted in more work for ECS staff. Nevertheless, the vast 
majority of respondents expressing these opinions also expressed the 
opinion that ECS programs are more effective when parents participate. 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations. 


1. Rural teachers have had more time to devote to educationally 
worthwhile tasks because of parent involvement, than have urban teachers, 


according to teachers. Eighty-nine per cent of rural teachers in- 
dicated this, compared to 54% of urban teachers. Conversely, 11% 

rural teachers indicated that parent involvement has not resulted 

more time to devote to educationally worthwhile tasks, compared to 
39% of urban teachers. 


of 


in 
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2. Parents and teachers in private programs indicated that 
parental involvement has resulted in staff having more time to devote 
to educationally worthwhile tasks, more frequently than did parents 
and teachers in public programs. Agreement was indicated by 72% of 
private parents and 80% of private teachers, compared to 56% of pub- 
lic parents and 63% of public teachers. Disagreement was indicated 
by 14% of private parents and 20% of private teachers, compared to 
25% of public parents and 33% of public teachers. 


General Administrative Functions 


Perceived Problems Inhibiting Local Programs: Assess- 


ment. To what extent have different problems inhibited 
the organization and implementation of local programs, 
according to coordinators and LAC chairpersons? 


Local program coordinators and LAC chairpersons were asked to 
rate a number of possible problems. Responses are shown in Table 74. 


TABLE 74 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COORDINATORS AND LAC CHAIRPERSONS 
PERCEPTIONS OF EXTENT OF PROBLEMS INHIBITING LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Very : i No 
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Table 75 shows the per cent of respondents who rated the 
extent of each problem, and ranks problems from most extensive 
to least extensive, on the basis of mean scores. 


TABLE 75 


PROBLEMS INHIBITING LOCAL PROGRAMS ORDERED FROM MOST EXTENSIVE 
TO LEAST EXTENSIVE, AS PERCEIVED BY COORDINATORS 
AND LAC CHAIRPERSONS 


% of Respondents | Mean 


Rating Extent (Excluding | 
of Problem "Don't Know" 
Priority Problems and "No 
Order Response") | 
Procuring satisfactory materials 93% 
Obtaining adequate funding : 
Controlling the size of ECS classes | see 42 
E85. Transporting children 89% 42 
fs | Coordinating with local, regional and provincial agencies 90% 


Obtaining equipment 87% 


Obtaining and maintaining suitable facilities 90% 
87% 


Recruiting staff 


‘r 


Fluctuating enrollments 


Managing Funds 
231 


Ww 


Handling transfers in and out during the program year 


. 
ae 


Least Extensive ----~------- Most Extensive 


11.5 Resolving ECS staff conflicts 


None of the problems were consistently rated highly by respon- 
dents. The most extensive problems were identified as procuring satis- 
factory materials and obtaining adequate funding. The least extensive 
problems were identified as handling transfers in and out during the 
program year, and resolving ECS staff conflicts. 


Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


There were no significant variations on the basis of control, 
location, or client group. 


Children's Programs 


Perceived Orientation of Children’s Program: Descrip- 
tion. In the opinions of local program participants 
what program orientations have been emphasized in the 
Planning of a local program? 


i 


2. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


3. Diagnostically based. 


OL 


Local program participants, except parents, were asked to 
rate the degree of emphasis given a variety of program orientations 


in the planning of their local programs. Responses are shown in 
Table 76. 


TABLE 76 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF PROGRAM ORIENTATIONS 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 
RESPON SE Ss 


Very 
Emphasized Limited 
as much as Emphasis 
Very Much! any other Limited or None Don't =| No 
Respondent Emphasized] Orientation| Emphasis + Response Mean 


at all Know 
Category (Value=1) (Value=.75) | (Value=,50)j (Value=.25)/ (Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Program Orientations 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 


British Infant 
School type. 


Creativity, original- 
ity, divergent think- 
ing. 
Teachers 

Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teachers 


Head start or other 
group compensatory. 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


| Teacher/Coordinators 5% | us | oe 5% 55 
LAC Chairpersons 4% za 20% 12% 


Imitative behavior, 
modelling. 


Teachers 


Learning-to-learn, 


Teacher/Coordinators 
cognitive strategies. 
Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 


* Teachers 


Maternal teaching; 
family effectiveness. 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons . 


Operant or other rein- 
forcement based (e.g., |. 
behaviour modi fica- 


12. 


15. 


Program Orientations 


Montessori 


Peers as teachers 


or tutors. 


Piagetian based. 


Reading-or number- 
based readiness. 


Responsive environ- 
ment. 


Play theory of 
learning. 


Teacher/Coordinators | iss | aoe | tse 5% el 


Respondent 
Category 


Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 

LAC Chairpersons 
Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 

LAC Chairpersons 
Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


j 
| 
| 


ilu 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 
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TABLE 76 (CONTINUED) 


ne 


RESPONSES 


Very 

Emphasized Limited 

as much as Emphasis 

Very Much any other | Limited or None Don't No 

Emphasised | Orientation) Emphasis at all Know Response Mean 
(Vatue=t) { (Vatue=.75)| (Value=,50)| (Value=,25) | (Value=0) | (Value=0) 
39 
26% en ee ee 
18% 38% 9% 24% -- 47 
- [| 2s 14% 22% 33 
15% 36% 15% iz 20% 3] 82 | 
2 T 
ro 
eee coe RL 
Pcwramers | | em | | me | a | 
40% 12% 208 fee 53 | 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


152 9% 


10% 24% 18% 22utid| Ce | 28 42 
| ay | aos | o | - | o | se | .7e| 
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The priority ordering of program orientations is shown in 
Table 77. This table excludes those orientations about which 
the majority of respondents indicated lack of knowledge. The most 
highly emphasized program orientation was identified as creativity/ 
originality/divergent thinking. This was followed by play theory, 
reading or number based readiness, and learning to learn. 


There was general consistency among respondent categories in 
the order in which orientations were ranked, allowing for minor 
variations. The most outstanding inconsistency was the emphasis 
given play theory by coordinators. Whereas teachers, teacher-coordina~ 
tors, and coordinators ranked this orientation either first or second, 
it was ranked eleventh by coordinators. 


TABLE 77 


PROGRAM ORIENTATIONS ORDERED FROM MOST 
EMPHASIZED TO LEAST EMPHASIZED, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


LAC Chair- 
persons: 


Teacher- 
Coordin- 
ators : 

Priority 
Order and 
(Mean) 


Coordin- 
ators: 
Priority 


Teachers. 
Priority 


Priority 
Order and 
(Mean) 


Creativity, Originality, 
divergent tninking 


.37) 
3 (.59) 


| 
. 
‘ 15 (.22) 7 (.42) 


British Infant School 
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Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations: 


1. Teachers in non-disadvantaged area programs placed greater 
emphasis on a Piagetian-based orientation that did teachers in dis- 
advantaged area programs. Ratings of "very much" or "as much" were 
made by 58% of non-disadvantaged area program teachers, but only by 
27% of disadvantaged area program teachers. Conversely, ratings of 
"limited" or "very limited" were made by 16% of non-disadvantaged 
area program teachers, compared to 55% of disadvantaged area program 
teachers. 


2. Teachers in disadvantaged area programs placed greater 
emphasis on reading or number-based readiness than did teachers in 
non-disadvantaged area programs. Ratings of "very much" or "as 
much as" were made by 82% of teachers in disadvantaged area programs, 
compared to 65% of teachers in non-disadvantaged area programs. 
Conversely, ratings of "limited" or "very limited" were made by 18% 


of teachers in disadvantaged area programs, compared to 28% of teachers 


in non-disadvantaged area programs. 


Perceived Activities in Children's Programs. Descrip- 
.tion. What children's activities are emphasized in 
local ECS programs, according to local program partici- 
pants? 


Respondents were asked to indicate the amount of time spent 
in a variety of children's activities. Responses are shown in Table 
78. 
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TABLE 78 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS’ 


PERCEPT 


IONS OF EXTENT OF CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES 


BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


——-—- 


RESPONSES 


Vv 


Skills 


1. Participating in hand-eye 
coordination activities 
(e.g., cutting on lines, 
etc.). 


2. . Participating in large 
motor activities. 


Developing Communications 
Skills e 


3. Participating in activi- 
ties or games that in- 
volve following direc- 
tions (e.g., Simon 
Says). 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 

LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 

LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


15% 

8% ‘83% 

14% 57% 
21% 64% 
9% 71% 


4, Listening to stories, 
* poems, rhymes, sounds, 
etc. 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


5. Repeating words and 
messages, or retelling 
stories. 


6. Participating in rhyming 
activities, 


Teachers 


Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teachers 
Pesto a 
Teacher/Coordinators 


POOP EINBRD TE 


TEAC Chalppersons” chal epersofis 


9% a 


Parents 


“Ke 


(ee ste the ae eee ee err i. oe Le ees 


53% 


ee a ea ena 


4% 4% 
We -- 
4p 4g 
9% 1% 


29%, 


[oe eee ae 
9% ‘ 513 20% 6% 3% 14% 59 


18% 7% 


193 | % 


15% 


As Much ery 

Large Time As Limited 

Amount Any Other | Limited Time Or Don't | No 

Respondent of Time Activity | Time None At All Know Response Mean 
Children's Activities Category (Value=1) | (Value=.75)} (Value=.5)/ (Value=.25)| (Value=0) | (Value=0) 
: —= 
Developing Perceptual /Motor 
Teachers 22% 72% 4% 


| 
ae 
+ 
J 


an 
nN 


sy Winton sehr: tis 2 recy Sais ale coetosel at iw eee Tabs 
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TABLE 78 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


As Much Very 
Large Time As Limited 
Amount Any Other Limited Time Or Don't ! No 
Respondent of Time Activity Time None At Al] Know | Response 
Children's Activities \ Category (Value=1) | (Value=.75)) (Value=.5) (Value=0) 


(Value=. 25} j (Value=0) 


Teachers 20% 


Teacher/Coordinators 


7, Describing and discussing | 
objects, activities, & Coordinators 


CARED ENE ES LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


&. Participating in creative ' Teachers 


verbal expression (e.9., Teacher/Coordinators 
making up stories, creat- | 


ing dialoques, talking Coordinators 
on the telephone). LAC Chairpersons 
Parents 
pT teachers st«YSCK. aay 378 ge rae See ol ae 
Teacher/Coordinators 8% 58% 25% 4% 4% -- 65 


9. Developine reading skills 


(e.g., letter recognition, Coordinators 


word recognition, | LAC Chairpersons 
phonics, etc. 


Parents 13% saz iL 7% 1% 2% 64 


Teachers ee | 39% 44% 1% -- a i .60 


Teacher/Coordinators 8% 50% 38% — 4% 64 


t 


10. Develofing writing skills! Coordinators 
(e.g., copying, letter- 
ing, etc.). 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teachers 


ll. Classifying, matching, , Coordinators W7% 49% 14%! -- ! 6% 14% ; 61 
discriminating objects. 


LAC Chairpersons 1W1% 66% } 14% 2% 7% -- 68 
Parents | on 66% | 2128 | az | 38 65 
Developing Expression Throuch | 
Bet | . 
Teachers 


12, Cutting and pasting, Teacher/Coordinators 


constructing with paper, ; Coordinators 


cardboard, expendables. LAC Chairpersons - 


Parents 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


13. Drawing, coloring, Coordinators 
painting. 


LAC Chairpersons 


eee ee ee eae ee ee 
SRE nn: nn 
Parents 30% 63% 
= — 
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TABLE 78 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


As Much Very 


Time As Limited 
Any Other Limited Time Or Don't No 
Respondent ime None At All Know Response 
Children’ s Activittes Category (Values. 5) (Value=,25) (Value=0) (Value=0) 


Teachers ares ee = a ee eae 
Tsaer/erdiatrs [19 eae EES 
ca 
[eens [e foe [ee 
Peet we fm | ie | | | a | 
tenes | a oe fe me fe 
Tesereimes [= [fe [a 
Powrimiors [a CEC 
i ogee —[ | ae ae ae 
a) 
Fcerinins fa a ee 
Pie teinenes |e | a | = [me | | [a 
a 


Parents 


14, Modelling with clay, 
plastecine, play 
dough. 


15. 


Woodworking. 


16. Coeking 


Develo fa Expression thio h | 
Play, Music, pressi | 


Teachers 


17. Participating in 


dramatic play. 


a ET 


18, Using fantasy supported 


activity. 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


_ PEERATES. 


[terete —a[ era [ef te 
See 


19. Playing folk games, 
musica) games, 


Coordinators 


ee ee | 


| Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


20. Singing and playing 
instrunents. 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 
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TABLE 78 (CONTINUED) 
RESPONSES 


As Much Very 


Large | Time As |. Limited 

Amount. Any Other Limited Time Or Don't No 
Respondent of Time Activity Time None At All Know Response 
Category (Value=1) | (Value=.75)} (Value=.5)| (Value=.25)| (Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Children's Activities 


a) 
activities (basic move- 
nents, dance, etc.) | LAC Chairpersons eee se eS ea eee 


Developing Concepts of 


Number and Numeration 
Teachers 


ec 


22. Ordering, counting, 
grouping. 


[ Parents 
Developing Science Concepts. 
Teachers 
| Teacher/Coordinators | 


23. Caring for plants and 
animals. 


eee ee ee ee = 


| aaa wa es ee 


eee ee a oa 
ies eta can ON el el ad PR 


experiments 


arenes 


Encouraging mother- 
child interaction. 


25. 


26. Participating in parties 
for special holidays eee 


or birthdays. 


| Teachers 


| Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators. 


LAC Chairpersons 


27, Cleaning up. 


Parents 


4 
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TABLE 78 (CONTINUED) 
RESPONSES 


—_—_ 


As Much Very 
Large Time As Limited 
Amount { Any Other Limited Time Or Don't No 
Respondent of Time | Activity None At All Know Response 
Children's Activities i Category | evalues 1) (Values. 75) (Value=.25)| (Value=0) | (Value=0) 
Teachers 42 37% 


Teacher/Coordinators 50% 
28. Reorganizing after change | (a ordinators } a oi | 
of activity. 


PATS. 


29. Participating in out- 


door, non-directed play. 


| parents =| 


Se ee 
taciercerdinis | are [wf [= | = Lal 
a 
eo CE 
Perera |e [me [aan f= 

a 
a 


Teachers 


30. Participating in out- 
door, directed play. 


Types of Instruction 


Teacher/Coordinators 


32. Using programmed in- Coordinators 
struction (student- 


pict a aaa 
| a 


‘“rasthars- 


Teacher/Coordinators 
33. Using sequential lessons 


(commercial). 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 
ee eS 


a 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators aa 
LAC Chairpersons a] 
i een (Ee e 


34. Using resource person 
in the classroom, 
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TABLE 78 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


As Much Very 
Larce Time As Limited 
Amount Any Other! Limited Time Or Don't No 
Respondent 1 of Time Activity | Time ‘lone At All Know Response 
Category (Value=1) \¢ (Value=.5)| (Value=.25) 


Value=.75) (Vatue=0) | (Value=0) 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


35. Using audio equipment. 


LAC Chairpersons 


<i 

cries | we | om fm | | em a 
SO 
ce 


Table 79 orders children's activities from those which re- 
ceive the most amount of time to those which receive the least 
amount of time. There was general agreement across respondent 
categories that the most extensive activities are: drawing, 
coloring, painting; cutting and pasting; playing directional 
games; listening; and hand-eye coordination activities. The 
least extensive activities were identified as: concert prepara- 
tion; and the use of sequential lessons. 


Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


There were no significant variations on the basis of control, 
location or cliemt group. ; 
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TABLE 79 


CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES ORDERED FROM MOST AMOUNT 
OF TIME TO LEAST AMOUNT OF TIME, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


i Respondent Category 
f LAC 
Coordin- | Chair- 
Teachers: : ators: person; Parents: 
i Priority i Priority | Priority Priority 
f Priority] Activities Qveralt |Order and Order and] Order and }Order and 
Mean (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) 


Drawing, coloring, painting 7 7 (.83) 2.5(.80) 7 (.79) f 1 (.79) 
Cutting, pasting, etc. 7 2 (.79) 4.5(.79) | 3 (.66) |3.5 (.75) 2 (.77) 


° 
3 
|] & 
+ 


7 2. 

5 ‘ . 
3 
2 
1 


Hand-eye coordination i 


Large motor activities 7 


. yan 


7. Describing, discussing wt 


Pa (.78) [6 (.77) | 6 (64) |7.5(.70) 10.5(.65) 
13.5(.67) [8 (.76) ]8.5%.63) ]7.5(.71) 
) 


11 (.68) 


8.5 Classifying, matching, etc. 


13 Singing 


10.5(.65) 


8.5(.66) 
12.5(.64} 
4.5(.69) 


13.5(.67) 112.5(.73) 9 (.70) 
12 (.70) [14 (.71) 12 (.66) 17 (.58) 
14.5 } 7.76) }34 (.50) [15.5 (58 14 (.64) | 8.5(.66) 
zu.5 | Reorganizing 27.5( .56) 18 (.54) | 12 (.62) 
20.5 | Reading skills 27 (.53) 412.5(.64) 
J25 (.60) |25.5(.64) ]30 (.43) | 18 (62) 14,5(.63) 
Parent-child interaction .57 [29 (.55) 15 (.70) j24 (50) | 27-5(.53) 21 (.55) 
7 : 


15 (.63) |25.5(.49) 


.53) 


23.(.54) 


16 (.61) 
23 (.54) 


Writing skills 


Rhythm activities 


27. | Dramatic play }13 (67) f2z.5(.66) [23 (52) | 29-5.(.54) 28 (.43) 
18.5(.65) }22.5(.66) 25.5(.54) 131.5(.41) 
30 (.54) $3 (.76) | 8 (.76) | 35 (.40) | 34 (.32) 
47 jaa (.49) {31 (.54) [30 (.43) } 31 (.49) [31 (.41) 


Woodworking 33 (.50) 32 (.52) $29 (.46) | 34 (.45) | 35 (.30) 
36 (.39) | 33 (.51) 33 (.45) | 30 (.42) 
35 (.43) | 36 (.43) 35 (.40) § 36 (.28) 


ind 
~ 
a 
oa 


Concert preparation 


Sequential lessons 


Laas Amount Gt: ive nactenacheerens Ganeecdeatdavworeneesnguestuctuaesuecuttesuce-ancrPandeavareseeseeraene- aa MOSt Amun at Tine 


35 (.34) 
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Perceived Program Characteristics: Description. In 
the opinion of local program participants to what 
extent do children's programs emphasize various 
characteristics? 


Respondents were asked to rate the extent their programs 
emphasize various activities, facilities, equipment and materials. 
Responses are shown in Table 80. 


TABLE 80 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES, FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT 
AND MATERIALS, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


Emphas ized 
as much as 
any other Very 
; Very Much Charac- Limited Limited ‘ No 
Respondent Emphasized| teristic Emphasis Emphasis Response 
Program Characteristics Category | etueel ebhal nee sion 75) |(Value=. Walesa) yatues es) 25) pal uerd):) valet) 


leting, manners, 
fragiane tenchen a 76 


rules/procedures )} 


<s i eae 2 | ise | ae eae ee fo | Se | 
preparation. 
2 
j Parents ee 
[ teecters Lt oe ee | a a 
culum type projects. 
ee ee ee ee ee le 
ase Oc 
Paes [| ee fw 
Sc 
aware [a [|e 
FES ees Ae a ae 


Coordinators 3% ee | 


50% -- -- 
LAC Chairpersons 462, 4% po | 2% 4% 


4. Having children work 
on their own - soli- 
tary learning 
experiences. 


q 


i 
at 
f 
H 


5. Diagnosing each child's 


needs and prescribing 
learning experiences 
based on those needs. 


nm 
ae 
nN 
in 
sit™ 
—] w 


5 — 
5 3c 


z 
i 
f 
f 
i 


Providing a variety Teacher/Coordinators 


of equipment and 


materials for instruc- 
tion. 


a 
By 
Be 
rs 
[\. 
w 
a 
H 
. 
2 
| 
H 
t 
i 
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TABLE 80 (CONTINUED) 


i RESPONSES 


Emphastzed 
as much as 
any other Very 
Very Much Charac- Limited Limited \ No 
Respondent Emphasized | teristic Emphasis Emphasis Response 
Program Characteristics _ Category WWalluge 1) |(Value=.75) | (Value=.50) |(Value=.25)/(Value=0) | (Value=0) 


7. Providing an adequate 
amount of equipment and 
materials for 
instruction, 


condition. 
6% 


pe ee 
Peter | 


9. Providing adequate 
physical space for 
instruction. 


Fee eee ee 
10. Providing adequate 
seAtlTscb Tr 


11. Providing attractive 


a 


Peete [ee fee 
(ae ee 
a 


Teachers: 


12, Providing safe facil- 
{ties for children 
and staff. 


13. Providing one or more Teacher/Coordinators 


Pies | ae [a ee [= 

LAC Chairpersons | ee foe we Te ee 

a 
eee) | ae 

useful (well organized, 


conventent outdoor 
areas, 
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TABLE 80 (CONTINUED) 


Very 
Very Much Limited Limited Don't No 
Respondent Emphasized Emphasis Emphasis Know Response 
(Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Program Characteristics 


13% 


Providing adequate 


space and facilities 
for indoor recreational 
activities. 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teacher/Coordinators 60% 25% | ie | | 


Coordinators 3% 


16. Providing a choice of 
learning activities for 


children (e.g. learning 


{ LAC Chairpersons 


centres). 


Providing a balance 
between small and 
large group activities. 


Table 81 orders program characteristics from most emphasis 
to least emphasis. The characteristics most emphasized were identified 
as: providing a variety of equipment and materials; and providing 
a choice of learning activities. Least emphasis was indicated for: 
using instructional materials and curriculum type projects; and pro- 
viding useful outdoor areas. 


Respondents indicated that most of the program characteristics 
which they were asked to rate receive extensive emphasis. Of the 17 
characteristics, the mean scores for 12 (71 per cent) fell into the 
extensive range (.71 to .85), The remaining five fell into the 
moderate range (,56 to .70). 
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TABLE 81 


EMPHASIS ON PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS ORDERED 
FROM MOST EMPHASIS TO LEAST EMPHASIS, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Teacher- 
Coordin- 
ators: 


Coordin- 
ators: 

Priority 
Order and 
(Mean) (Mean) 


Parents: 
Priority 


Teachers: 
Priority | Priority 
Order and] Order and 
(Mean) (Mean) 


Overall 
Mean 


Priority | Program Characteristics 


Providing a variety of equip- 
ment and materials. 


Providing a choice of learning 
activities. 


Providing adequate amount of 
equipment and materials 


‘ 5. 
.B4) 5. 
.82) -5(. 

1. 


Providing safe facilities 81 


ESB 4 Providing attractive classrooms 
ead Providing balance between sma1l 


and large group activities 


jo (2) |? 5(.80) | 6 (.78) 2 (.79) 
7. Providing equipment and 
ae materials in adequate condition 78 9 (.76) | 9 (.76) 2 (.80) 6 (.75) 


wining asroon ruts v7 | @ Crm) fro cao [9 [TSCM LS Cre 
5 { 


rontdeg tana oot en [ze (av con [re cee) | 0 (7m 
11.5 Providing convenient outdoor 


Providing solitary learning 
experiences .67 12 (.73) 14 (.67) 114 (.67) [12 (.65) 


Focusing on academic skills/ 

prep. 15 €.68) | 11 (.72) |] 17 (.58) | 16 (.62) 115 (.61) 
Using inst. materials and 

curriculum type projects. 16 (.64) | 17 (.60) | 15 (.62) J 15 (.65) 116 (.60) 


Providing useful outdoor areas 17 (.54) 116 (.61) | 16 (.59) |17 (.60) | 13.5(.64) 


Perceived Articulation Activities: Description and 
Assessment. In the opinion of local program partici- 
pants to what extent do programs undertake activities 
designed to improve articulation with grade one pro- 
grams? How effective have these activities been? 


Least Emphasis Bose neecccccSadaceetenaciacUseaevscunUecausateuw Most Emphas{s 


All respondents except parents were asked to rate the extent 
of a variety of articulation activities. Responses are shown in 
Table 82. : 
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TABLE 82 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS! 
PERCEPTIONS OF EXTENT OF ATTEMPTS AT FACILITATING 
THE TRANSITION OF ECS CHILDREN TO GRADE ONE, 

BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 
. Very 
Very Limited or 
Respondent Extensive | Extensive Limited Response 
Category (Value=1) (Vatue=0) 


i 


Teachers 


ve 


Taking ECS children on 
visits to Grade | 
classrooms. 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


w 


w 
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i 

_ 
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LAC Chatrpersons 


Teachers 
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Having Grade 1 class- 
room teachers visit 
your ECS classes. 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


w 
bad 
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Nn 
bad 
wm 
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LAC Chairpersons 10% 
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Ww 
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Having Grade 1 class- 
room teachers partici- 
pate in ECS in-service 
training on ECS objec- 
tives, philosophy, goals 


Having Grade 1 class- 
room teachers partici- 
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LAC Chairpersons 
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Teachers 


Lea} 


Teacher/Coordinators 
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pate in ECS in-service 
training on parent 
involvement. 


Coordinators 
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LAC Chairpersons 
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Maintaining continuous Teachers 
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TABLE 82 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very 
Very Limited or 
Respondent Extensive [Extensive Limited Response 
(Value=1) (Value=0) 


Category 


Year-end promotion 
of ECS children into 
Grade 1 classes. 


7 Tethers } aaa a . 
Persist me] |e | [| 
ee ee 
Teacher/Geraiotons [ewe me ee |e fm | 
results produced by 
readiness instranants | Coordinators [tx [ze tae [zen se eas 
ox eee ee ee ee 
[escwritorsinwirs [oe | ve fe [| wm | | «| 
a 


Using readiness instru- 
ments or procedures to 
determine placement of 
ECS children in Grade 

1 classes. 


Basing consultation 


discussions on the 


12. Combining Grade 1 and 
ECS activities. 


Articulation activities are ordered from most extensive to 
least extensive in Table 83. Generally, respondents identified the 
most extensive activities as: year end promotion to grade one; con- 
tinuous consultation between ECS and grade one teachers; and case 
conferences with grade one teachers. The least extensive activities 
were identified as: partial placement of ECS children in grade one 
classes at the end of the year; and trial placement of ECS children 
in grade one classes during the year. 
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TABLE 83 


ARTICULATION ACTIVITIES ORDERED FROM MOST EXTENSIVE 
TO LEAST EXTENSIVE, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Teacher- LAC 
Coordin- ] Coordin- | Chair 
Teachers: | ators: ators: person: Parents: 
Priority | Priority | Priority | Priority | Priority 
Priority] Articulation Activities Overall [Order and| Order and] Order and] Order and | Order and 
Mean (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) 


Year-end promotion to Gr. 1 
Continuous consultation between 
ECS and Gr. 1 teachers 


Case conferences with Gr. 1 
teachers 


san 


Visits to Gr. 1 classrooms 
Using readiness instruments 


Consultation discussiones based 

on readiness tests 47 
Visits of Gr. 1 teachers to 

ECS classes 


7. 
Combining Gr. 1 and ECS 
activities 
10 Participation of Gr. 1 teachers 
; in ECS inservices on parent 
Partial placement of ECS children 
in Gr. 1 classes at end of year ~32 


CN ED 


sa 
ran |acsa | rca | econ | 9c 


w 620 [mca paca [mca rca 
20 fe tan fre ca0 fe cy 


Participation of Gr. 1 teachers 
in ECS inservices on ECS 
philosophy, etc. 


ndcbcweca bunwascescototeccecsas Most Extensive 


involvement 
Trial placement of ECS children 


in Gr. 1 classes during ECS year V1 (.32) 


E Least Extensive 


scm ) 


1. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


Articulation Activities 
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Respondents were also asked to rate the effectiveness of 


articulation activities. 


Responses are shown in Table 84. 


TABLE 84 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 


PERCEPTIONS 


FACILITATING TRANSITION OF ECS 


OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ATTEMPTS AT 


CHILDREN TO 


GRADE ONE, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Respondent 
Category 


Teachers 


Taking ECS children on 
visits to Grade 1 class- 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Teachers 
Having Grade 1 classroom 
teachers visit your 

ECS classes. 

LAC Chairpersons 


Having Grade 1 classroom | Teachers 
teachers participate in Teacher/Coordinators | 
ECS in-service training coordinators + 


on ECS objectives, 


philosophy, goals. LAC Chairpersons 


Having Grade 1 classroom Teachers 
teachers participate in Teacher/Coordinators 
ECS in-service training 

Coordinators 


on parent involvement. 
LAC Chairpersons 


Maintaining continuous Teachers 
consultation between Teacher/Coordinators 
ECS teachers and Grade 1 Coordinators 


teachers . 


Conducting case con- Teachers 


ferences about ECS 
children with Grade 1 


Teacher/Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 16% | aan | 
Teacher/Coordinators 35% | sox | tox é 


RESPONSES 


Don't No 
Know Response 
(Value=0) 


Very 
Ineffective [Ineffective 
(Value=-.5) | (Value=-1) 


Very ° 
Effective | Effective 
(Vatue=+1) [(Value=+.5) 


10% 


46% 9x ete 24g 6% 


a 22% 4% | | 68% 2% +.05 
Oc 


teachers. : 

Attempting trial place- | Teachers te | es Ng 6% aon 16% -.02 
Grade 1 classes during 

cha-chilaren's-1t6 Coordinators 3% rn ry 21% 50% 9% 

Program year. LAC Chairpersons 4% 8% j 4% | i | 68% 4% 

ment of ECS children in | teacher/Coordinators SY 20% lox | 55% 5% 

Grade 1 classes towards 

the end of their cs | Coordinators 1 
program year. LAC Chairpersons | 6 | oe | 6% 6% 62% 
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TABLE 84 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very Very Don't No 
Respondent Effective | Effective |Ineffective |Ineffective Know Response 
Articulation Activities Category (Value=+1) {(Value=+.5) |(Value=-.5) | (Values-1) (Value=0) (Value=0) 
9. Year-end promotion of Teachers 


determine placement of 
ECS children in Grade 1 ee 
produced by readiness 
instruments and pro- _|_Coordinators a 


Combining Grade 1 and 


ECS activities. 
| Coordinators =| 


[cersinters a 
[iecmimnon [= [a [= | = | [a [on 


Table 85 shows the per cent of respondents who rated 
the effectiveness of articulation activities, the per cent of 
respondents who gave very effective or effective ratings from 
among those who rated each activity, and orders the activities 
from most effective to least effective. The most effective 
activities were identified as: year end promotion to: grade one; 
case conferences with grade one teachers; and continuous con- 
sultation between ECS and grade one teachers. 
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TABLE 85 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ARTICULATION ACTIVITIES ORDERED 
FROM MOST EFFECTIVE TO LEAST EFFECTIVE 
(ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


% of Respondents |% of Respondents Mean 
Rating who gave Very (Excluding 
Effectiveness Effective or Don't know 
Effective ratings and No 
from among those Response) 
Priority | Articulation Activities rating 
effectiveness 


Case conferences with Gr. 
teachers about ECS Sires 


Continuous consultation 
between ECS and Gr. 1 
teachers 


children visiting 
. 1 classrooms 


Consultations based on 
results of readiness tests 
Visits of Gr. 1 teachers to 
ECS classes 

Combining Gr. 1 and ECS 
activities 


Participation of Gr. 
teachers in ECS in- eitees 
on ECS philosophy, etc. 


Participation of Gr. 1 teachers 
in ECS in-services on parent 
involvement 

P| Partial placement of ECS 


children in Gr. 1 classes 
at end of year 


Trial placement of ECS 
children in Gr. 1 classes 
during year. 
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The extent and effectiveness of articulation activities may 
be summarized as follows: 


Activity Extent* Effectiveness** 
Year end promotion to grade one Moderate Effective 
Continuous consultation between 

grade one and ECS teachers Moderate Effective 
Case conferences with grade one 

teachers Limited Effective 
Visits to grade one classrooms Limited Effective 
Using readiness instruments Limited Effective 
Consultation discussions based 

on readiness tests Limited Effective 
Visits of grade one teachers to 

ECS classes Limited Effective 
Combining grade one and ECS 

activities Limited Effective 


Participation of grade one teachers 

in ECS inservices on ECS 

philosophy, etc. Very Limited Neutral 
Participation of grade one teachers 

in ECS inservices on parent 

involvement Very Limited Neutral 
Partial placement of ECS children 

in grade one classes at end of 

year Very Limited Neutral 
Trial placement of ECS children 

in grade one classes during 

ECS year Very Limited Neutral to 

Ineffective 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location 
or client group? 


Crosstabulation revealed the following variations. 


1. As one would expect, continuous consultation between Grade 
one teachers and ECS teachers was identified as more frequent within 
public programs than within private program. Whereas 61 per cent of 
public teachers rated this activity as very extensive or extensive, 
only 28 per cent of private teachers made similar ratings. Conversely, 
while 39 per cent of public teachers indicated that the activity was 
limited or very limited, 72 per cent of private teachers indicated this. 


*Extent is based on mean where: .86 to 1.00 = Very Extensive; 
.71 to .85 = Extensive; .56 to .70 = Moderate; ,41 to .55 = Limited; 
-25 to .40 = Very Limited. 


**Effectiveness is based on mean where: +.60 to +1,00 = Very 
Effective; +.20 to +.59 + Effective; +,19 to -.19 = Neutral; <~-.20 
to -.59 = Ineffective; -.60 to -1.00 = Very Ineffective, 
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2. Year end promotion of children into grade one was identi- 
fied as more extensive among urban programs than among rural programs. 
Ratings of very extensive or extensive were made by 70 per cent of 
urban program teachers, compared to 48 per cent of rural program 
teachers. Conversely ratings of limited or very limited were made by 
22 per cent of urban program teachers, compared to 44 per cent of 
rural program teachers. 


3. Year end promotion of children into grade one was identi- 
fied as slightly more extensive for public programs than for private 
programs. Sixty-four per cent of public program teachers rated this 
as very extensive or extensive, compared to 50 per cent of private 
program teachers. Conversely, 28 per cent of public program teachers 
gave ratings of limited or very limited, compared to 44 per cent 
of private program teachers. 


4. Year end promotion of children into grade one was identi- 
field as more extensive for non-disadvantaged area programs than for 
disadvantaged area programs. Whereas 63 per cent of non-disadvantaged 
area program teachers rated this as very extensive or extensive, simi- 
lar ratings were made by only 45 per cent of disadvantaged area pro- 
gram teachers. Conversely, ratings of limited or very limited were 
made by 28 per cent of non-disadvantaged area program teachers, compared 
to 55 per cent of disadvantaged area program teachers. 


Perceived Articulation Issues: Assessment. In the opinions of 
local program participants, what effects have ECS programs had 
on grade one classes and vice versa? Should ECS act mainly as 
preparation for grade one? 


Respondents were asked to express their opinions on the effects 
of ECS on grade one programs, and vice versa, and on whether ECS should 
act mainly as preparation for grade one. Responses are shown in Table 86. 


The vast majority of respondents expressed the opinion that ECS 
has had a positive effect on grade one programs, and that:grade one 
programs have not had a negative effect on ECS programs. 


There was no clear cut majority opinion on the question of 
whether ECS should act mainly as preparation for grade one. Parents 
and LAC chairpersons agreed with this more frequently than did other 
respondent categories. Whereas 66 per cent of parents and 58 per cent 
of LAC chair-persons agreed or strongly agreed that ECS should act 
Mainly as preparation for the curriculum followed in grade one, 
similar responses were made by only 44 percent of teachers, 35 per 
cent of teacher-coordinators, and 36 per cent of coordinators. 
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TABLE 86 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTION OF ISSUES RELATED TO ARTICULATION, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Strongly Ko 


Respondent Agre Disagree Disagree Know Response 
| _Category (vatve=#1) dale 5)| (Value=-.5)| (Value=-1)| (Value=0) (Value=0) 


Preachers | me |e | me TO Te Te 
Teacher/Coordinators | sox | 08 _| ee 
Coordinators aa ee ee ee) 
2. Grade one programs a 
have had a negative | Teacher/Coordinators ee 
effect on our pro- 
a _[_Soordinators a 
Lac chatrpersons | == | oes | eas | coe |e | 
Parents Ee a ee 
Feces | me | me [me | om [| oe 
Teacher/ Coordinators ee poe eee eee --20 
| coordinators | tse | as ee Pts TT | 
Unc chairpersons | vax | aoe |x |e || tt | 
Ee ee 


1. Our ECS program has 
had a positive effect 
on the grade one pro- 
grams of schools that 


Our ECS program 
should act mainly as 
preparation for the 
curriculum followed 
in grade one. 


Do responses vary on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


There were no significant variations on the basis of control, 
location, or client group. 


Parents' Programs 


Received Parent Activities and Services: Description and 


Assessment. In the opinion of local program participants 
to what extent are various parent activities and services 
employed in local ECS programs? How effective have these 
activities and services been? 


Respondents were asked to indicate the emphasis given various 
parent activities and services. Responses are shown in Table 87. 
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TABLE 87 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF THE EXTENT OF PARENT ACTIVITIES 
AND SERVICES 


RESPONSES 


Very 


Emphasized Limited 
As Much As Emphasis 
Very Much | Any Other Limited or no No 
Parent Activities and Respondent Emphasized | Activity Emphasis Emphasis Response 
Services Value=1) | (Value=.75) |(Value=.50) |(Value=.25) (Value=0) 


Cate J 2) Walues 99) | ; Ll a os 


Printed Material, Television 


1. Information packages to 


parents. 


2. Newsletters prepared 


by parents. 


Pew ete fe fom Po 
Peewee Pepa eee 
a 
Peas ee oe 
4. TY programs (é.9., 


Courses, Workshops, Seminars 
‘or Parents 
Teachers 


$. Recreation and agri- | Teacher/Coordinators | 


culture extension 


3. Newsletters prepared 
by teachers. 


a 


Pewee ee 
Teacher/Coordinators } 4a 
6. Parent orientation 


Coordinators 


seminars. 


LAC Chatrpersons 


Parents 
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TABLE 87 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very 
Emphas ized Limited 
As Much As Emphasis 
Very Much| Any Other Limited or no Don't No 


Parent Activities and 
services, 


Respondent 


Emphasized| Activity Emphasis Enphasis 
Gategory 


(Value=1) | (Value=.75)/ (Value=.50)} (Value=,.25) 


Know 
Walues 0) 


Teachers 50% 
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9. Nutrition courses or 
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Leadership training 
Programs. 
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Parents 


‘Other Gatherings 
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13. General meetings. ——— 
| LAC Chat rpersons 25% 
Parents 25% 
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TABLE 87 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Emphas1zed } Limited 
As Much As Emphasis 
Very Much | Any Other Limited or no 
Parent Activities and Respondent Emphasized | Activity Emphasis Emphasis 
Services Category (Value=1) | (Value=,75)) (Value=.50)) (Value=, 25) 
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TABLE 87 (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES 


Very 
Emphasized Limited 
As Much As Emphasis 
Very Much | Any Other Limited or no 
Parent Activities and Respondent Emphasized Emphasis Emphasis Response 
Services Catecory (Vatue=1) (value=, 75)| (Value=.50) (Value=. 25) (Value=0) 


Services 
Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


21. Home visitor contacts. 
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peer el 1st | a | 
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Parents 
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in the home. 
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| parents lot 1 “158 7 zi 40% 23% St 3] 
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Table 88 ranks parent activities and services from most 
emphasized to least emphasized. Respondents indicated that the 
most emphasized parent activities and services are: participa- 
ting as aides; reading newsletters prepared by teachers; attend- 
ing general meetings; and participating as resource persons. The 
least emphasized activities and services were identified as: 
participating in leadership training programs; receiving pre/- 
post natal instruction; establishing and using toy-lending librar- 
les; and attending other workshops. 


TABLE 88 


PARENTS' ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES ORDERED FROM MOST 
EMPHASIZED TO LEAST EMPHASIZED, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 
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| Coordin- 
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Priority] Priority 
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Courses Workshops, Seminars 
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Respondents were asked to rate the effectiveness of parent 
activities and services. Responses are shown in Table 89. 


TABLE 89 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 


PERCEPTIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PARENT ACTIVITIES 
AND SERVICES, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


RESPONSES 


eee eee oe et 
= ae 


Parents 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Cerise] ee 
LAC Chairpersons SS eee 
[Parents |e sete tse | os 


Teachers 


a 
De a] 


LAC Chairpersons 2% 7% 14% 208 


Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 
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TABLE 89 (CONTINUED) 


Parent Activities 
and Services 


Respondent 
Category 


Teachers 


7. Parenting courses 


or seminars. 


Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 


Pre-natal and post- Coordinators 


hatal instruction. 


Parents 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


9. Nutrition courses Coordinators 


or seminars. LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teacher/Coordinators 


10, Leadership training 


program. LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


N. 


Workbees . 


Parents 


Teachers 
12. Other training workshops , | Teacher/Coordinators 
seminars, courses. Coordinators 


Very 
Effective 
(Value=+] ) 


| 6% 


| TWleate spectty). CS LAC Chairpersons -- 


Parents 

[Other Gatherings = (astits| 
Teachers 
Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 


13. Genera) meetings. 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


17% 


20% 


Effective 


(Value=+.5)} (Value=-.5) 


LAC Chairpersons ; ok | 
| at | 


| 74% 


18% 552 


RESPONSES 


Very Don't No 
Ineffective Know Response 
(Value=-1)| (Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Ineffective Mean 


T= [ 
= 


+.05 
49% -.04 
75% 8% -.04 


42% ——«| ~.33 
po | 17% atl 69% | -.08 
54 5% 68% -.05 
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TABLE 89 (CONTINUED) 
RESPONSES 


Very 
Effective 


Parent Activities Respondent 
and Services _ Category — 


| Ec ae co al 
Informal discussion 

Tees me me ee 
i eee ee es 
ea Om a 


Testers | at | a 

ie a ee ee ee 
Pucomineme | |e [ae [am | |e loa 
rete ee ee 


a 


Response 
(Value=0) | 


Spec “al Occasions 


17, Mothers' Day Out. 


18. Father and child evenings 
or special occasions. 


Coordinators 


Mother and child evenings 
or special occasions. 


19, 


20, Family outings/events. 


Services 


21, Home visitor contacts. Coordinators 6% 
LAC Chairpersons 9% | -.12 | 
Parents 8% 23% ne 8% 45% 0.00 


met St OTN“ Ns cE EP TONES IE SERIA EHO cron are tater pen eee 4 eee: — 


Parent Activities 


22. Community health clinics. 


23. Family counselling 


services. 


Program 


25. Parents participating 


as aides. 


Parents participating 


as resource persons. 


27. Working with children 


in the home. 


Respondent 
Category 


Parents 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 
Parents 
‘Financial 

Teachers 9% 

28. Fund-raising [Tecan | 174 

activities. Coordinators 3% 

LAC Chairpersons | 4% 
Parents cae 
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TABLE 89 (CONTINUED) 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 
(Value=+,5) 
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ae 
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11% 
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No 
Response 
(Value=0) 
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Mean 
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| 
| 
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3% 
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Table 90 shows the per cent of respondents who rated the 
effectiveness of each type of activity, the per cent of respondents 
who rated the activity as very effective or effective from among 
those who rated the activity, and orders the activities from most 
effective to least effective. The most effective activities were 
identified as participating as aides and resource persons. The least 
effective activities were identified as toy lending libraries and 
other workshops. 


The extent and effectiveness of parent activities and ser- 
vices are summarized below. 


Activity/Service Extent* Effectiveness** 
Participating as aides Extensive Very effective 
Newsletters (teachers) Extensive Effective 
General meetings Moderate Effective 
Participating as resource persons Moderate Effective 
Information packages to parents Moderate Effective 
Informal discussion groups ‘Limited Effective 
Community health clinics Limited Effective 
Working with children in home Limited Effective 
Parent orientation seminars Limited Effective 
Newsletters (parents) Limited Effective 
T.V. programs (ACCESS) Limited Neutral 
Parenting courses or seminars Limited Neutral 
Social gatherings Limited Effective 
Family outings Limited Neutral 
Coffee groups Limited Neutral 
Father/child events Limited Effective 
Workbees Limited Effective 
Nutrition courses Very Limited Neutral 
Mother/child events Very Limited Effective 
Home visitor contact Very Limited Neutral 
Family counselling Very Limited Neutral 
Fund-raising Very Limited Effective 
Mother's day out Very Limited Neutral 
Recreation & agriculture courses Very Limited Ineffective 
Leadership training programs Very Limited Ineffective 
Pre/post natal instruction Very Limited Ineffective 
Toy lending libraries Very Limited Ineffective 
Other workshops Very Limited Ineffective 
*Extent is based on mean, where: .86 to 1.00 = Very Extensive; 


-71 to .85 = Extensive; .56 to .70 = Moderate; .41 to .55 = Limited; 
and .25 to .40 = Very Limited. 


*kEffectiveness is based on mean, where: +.60 to +1.00 = Very 
Effective; +.20 to +.59 = Effective; +.19 to -.19 = Neutral; -.20 to 
-.59 = Ineffective; and -.60 to -1.00 = Very Ineffective. 
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TABLE 90 


PARENT ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES ORDERED FROM MOST 
EFFECTIVE TO LEAST EFFECTIVE (ALL 
RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


% of respondents % of Respondents Mean 

who rated who rated activity (excluding 

effectiveness as very effective don't know 
or effective from and No 

Priority | Parent Activities and Services among those rating Response) 

Order effectiveness 


| 


Participating as aides 


Participating as resource 
persons 


Working with children at home 


Social gatherings 


Father/child events 


Mother/child events 
Newsletters (parents) 


Information packages 


weenne----ee--------- Most Effective 
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Parent orientation seminars 


Parenting courses 
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TV programs 


Pre and post natal instruction 


Recreation and Agric. courses 
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Leadership training programs 


Toy lending libraries 


Least Effective --------------~----------+----------- 222050 +027 -5-- 


Other workshops, courses 
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Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


Crosstabulations revealed the following variations. 


1. Coordinators indicated that community health clinics are 
emphasized more by disadvantaged area programs than by non-disadvan- 
taged area programs. Seventy-one per cent of coordinators from dis- 
advantaged area programs indicated that these receive "very much" or 
"as much" emphasis, compared to 22 per cent of coordinators from 
non-disadvantaged area programs. Conversely, 29 per cent of coordi- 
nators from disadvantaged area programs indicated "limited" or "very 
limited" emphasis compared to 67 per cent of coordinators from non- 
disadvantaged area programs. 


2. According to parents, private programs place greater 
emphasis on parents participating as resource persons than do public 
programs. Eighty-one per cent of private program parents gave ratings 
of "very much" or "as much" to this activity, compared to 50 per cent 
of public program parents. Ratings of "limited" or "very limited" 
were given by 32 per cent of public program parents, compared to 13 
per cent of private program parents. 


Outcomes 
Children's Outcomes 
Received Impact on Children: Assessment. How effective have 
ECS programs been in helping children improve in various 
areas, as perceived by local program participants? 
Respondents were asked to rate the effectiveness of the 


program ina variety of children's outcome areas. Responses are 
shown in Table 91. 
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The vast majority of respondents gave ratings of very 
effective or effective in all outcome areas. 


TABLE 91 


LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
IMPACT OF LOCAL PROGRAMS ON CHILDREN 


Very 
Effective | Effective 
(Value=+1) | (Value=+.5) 


Respondent 


Children's Outcomes Category 


Classification and 
ordering skills - 


sorting objects into 
sets according to 
separate characteris- 


3 
2 
3 
2 


3% 

9% 

0% 

8% 
im 
Teacher/Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teachers 


Number skills - 
counting while point- 
ing at objects. 


la ale 


- using concepts of Teacher/Coordinators 
distance (such as near, 


far, close to, far 


Coordinators 20% 


LAC Chairpersons 27% 
Parents 22% 


Temporal relations Teacher/Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Language appreciation | set | 
- enjoying looking at xa 
books and listening to 
stories, communicating 

| ss 


oral messages. 


LAC Chairpersons 


a 
Gross motor skills - Teacher/Coordinators 
demonstrating balance 
while walking and/or 


running. 


Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


a - Spatial relations skills 


| 


3 
R 
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TABLE 91 (CONTINUED) 


Very No Attempt No 
Respondent Effective | ive) to Influence! Response 
Children's Outcomes Category (Value=+1) | ( =+.5). s-, z—, (Value=0) {Value=0) 


7. Fine motor skills - | Teachers 
demonstrating thumb- 


Teacher/Coordinators 
finger coordination, 

eye-hand coordination, mee 
etc. LAC Chairpersons 


8. Behavior in classroom Teachers 
reasonable limits on 
7 yor 
| play space, use of ma-{ 0ordinators sez | 538 o% Ses ee 6% +54 


terials, school activi-| LAC Chairpersons we 1% 3% | +,67 


SS 


9, Social behavior - get- | Teachers ine Se 

Seer eee Seeeteiaee [epee 

Sc i ce 

Ee Ge EE 
fee 


10. Personal behavior - Teachers 


demonstrating self- | Teacher/Coordinators -- 1% -- +69 
respect and self- 
LAC Chairpersons : 
Parents 29% 65% 3% ae 1% 2% +.60 
11. Emotional behavior - Teachers 35% 63% -- men -- | 2% +.66 
showing empathy for and +, cher/Coordinators 25% 73% i a 1% = +.61 
awareness of the feel-~ : ’ 
ings, needs, and de- Coordinators | 25% | 67% 3% - owe -- 5% 
sires of others. LAC Chairpersons i 33% | 61% 4% -- -- 2% +.6] 
Parents 270% 5% a 2% % 
12. Aesthetic appreciation | Teachers 20% 66% VW1% -- 12 2% | +,47 
~ esponding spontane- | teacher/Coordinators | 14x; 808 | ae [| tee 
ously to words and : + - 
feelings in art, nusic,| Coordinators 14a «| 61% ei 2% -- 6% +.34 
body movement, drama, | LAC Chairpersons 22% i 58% 12% 1% a 5% , +.44 
poetry, prose and | Parents 14% 64% 1% as % ay +.40 
nature. ! 
Teachers 40% 
13. Language skills - 
listening and oral Teacher/Coordinators | 34% 
speaking skills. Coordinators 39% 
|. ___—. 
LAC Chairpersons 28% 


fame 282 fois | 
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Table 92 shows the per cent of programs rating effective- 
ness in each outcome area, specifies the per cent of programs 
rating each outcome area as very effective or effective from 
among those programs rating the outcome area, and orders out- 
comes from most effective to least effective. The most effective 
outcomes were identified as language appreciation and social 
behavior. The least effective outcomes were identified as aes- 
thetic appreciation and temporal relations skills. 


TABLE 92 


IMPACT ON CHILDREN PRIORIZED FROM MOST EFFECTIVE TO 
LEAST EFFECTIVE (ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


£ of Programs % of Programs Mean 
Rating rating outcomes (Excluding 
Effectiveness as very effective {No Attempt 
or effective from | to Influence 
Priority among those rating | and No 
Order Childrens Outcomes effectiveness Response) 


| 4 | Behavior in classroom setting 
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Do responses differ on the basis of control, location, 
or client group? 


There were no significant variations on the basis of control, 
location, or client group. 


Parent Outcomes 


Received Impact on Parents: Assessment. How effective have 
ECS programs been in influencing parents in various areas, 
as perceived by local program participants? 


Respondents were asked to rate the effectiveness of their 
programs in a variety of parent outcome areas. Responses are shown 
in Table 93. 
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TABLE 93 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ECS PROGRAM IN 
INFLUENCING PARENTS, BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Parent Outcomes 


1. Improving knowledge of 
the ECS program. 


—————————————————————— OOO ———— 


2. Improving knowledge of 
their children. 


Improving personal com- 
petencies in working with 
their children. 


3. 


Obtaining social service 
benefits (e.g., homemaking 


4. 


assistance, day care, 
welfare assistance. 


Obtaining health services. 


Teachers 


Respondent 
Category 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


a a 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teachers 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 
Parents 


Teachers 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Coordinators 
LAC Chairpersons 


Parents 


6. Obtaining Tegal services, 


SS 


7. Making new friends. 


Teachers 


RE ‘S p 0 NSES 


Attempt 
Very Very To No 
Effective Effective jIneffective| Ineffective] Influence | Response 
(Value=+1) (Value=+.5) (Value=-, 5) Celiee | ave iue Gy. (Value=0) | 


ec 
ae a 


63% 4% -.14 
49% 9% ae 
54% 9% -.08 
Parents 1% 9% 16% 3% | eas | 
Teachers 15% 6 6] = 13 2% $.43 
Teacher/Coordinators 21% | 54% 8% 13% 4% -- +31 
Coordinators s|sSs«CU _ [osm 9% | | 14% 9% +35 
LAC Chairpersons 13% 64% an a | ej ee | +.48 


Parents 


2 


8. Developing personal 
confidence and self- 
respect. 


Parent Outcomes 


a 


Teachers 


Respondent 
Category 


Teacher/Coordinators 
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TABLE 93 (CONTINUED) 


Very 
Effective 
(Value=+1) 


RESPONSES 


No 
Attempt 
Very To No 
Effective {Ineffective Ineffective} Influence { Response Mean 
(Value=+.5)|(Value=-.5)](Value=-1) | (Value=0) | | (Value=0) 


Improving skills in - Teacher/Coordinators | eR 17% -- 43 -- +,35 


of committee structure. 


habits. 


J. Attaining better 


2. 


i 


3. 


14, 


Improving nutritional 


dental care. 


Parents 


Teachers 
Obtaining medical help 
to meet physical needs 


(e.g., rest, exercise, 
regular checkup, etc.). 


| 


Strengthening emotional 
and social development by 


Teachers 


i 
encouraging sel f-confi- 

dence, spontaneity, curi- 
sity and self-discipline. 


Teachers 


Stimulating the develop- Teacher/Coordinators 


ment of thinking skilis 


Coordinators 


Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 


! Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC Chairpersons 
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TABLE 93 (CONTINUED) 


No 
Attempt 
Very Very To No 
Respondent. Effective Effective | Ineffective| Ineffective! Influence | Response 
(Value=+1) | (Value=+.5)| (Value=-.5)|(Vatue=-1) | (Value=0) 


Parent Outcomes (Value=0) 


abilities to relate posi- 
tively to their families 
and the community as wel] 
as strengthening the 
capacity of families to 
contribute to child 
development. 


6. Fostering responsible 


attitudes toward society 


and stimulating people to 
work together toward 
solution of community 


<a 


Parent outcomes, ranked from most effective to least 
effective, are shown in Table 94. The most effective outcome 
areas were identified as improving parents' knowledge of their 
children and parents making new friends. The least effective 
outcome areas were identified as obtaining medical help, social 
service benefits, and legal services. 


Do responses differ on the basis of control, location 
or client group? 


The most noteworthy variations occurred between urban 
and rural programs in the extent to which programs had attempted 
to influence various outcome areas. 


1. Sixty-four per cent of urban teachers indicated that 
their programs had not attempted to influence obtaining social 
service benefits, compared to 28 per cent of rural programs. 


2. Fifty per cent of urban teachers indicated that their 
programs had not attempted to influence nutritional habits, com- 
pared to 17 per cent of rural teachers. 
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TABLE 94 


PARENT OUTCOMES ORDERED FROM MOST EFFECTIVE TO LEAST 
EFFECTIVE, (ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


% of Respondents | % of Respondents Mean 
Rating rating outcome as (Excluding 
Outcome very effective or "Did not 
: effective from attempt to 
among those rating influence" 
Priority | Parent Outcomes outcome and "No 
Order Response") 


: Improving knowledge of their 
children 93% +.51 
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Developing personal confidences 
and self-respect 


Increasing children's abilities 
to relate postively to family 
and community and strengthening 
capacity of family to contribute 
to child development | 


Improving personal competencies 
for working with their children 


Fostering responsible attitudes 

to society; stimulating people 

to work together toward solution 
of community problems. 


Improving skills in group work 
and knowledge of committee 
structure 


Improving knowledge of ECS 
program 


= Improving nutritional habits 


Strengthening emotional and 
social development by 
encouraging self-confidence, 
etc. 


Stimulating development of 
thinking, speaking, writing 
skills. 


Obtaining medical help to 

meet physical needs | 
Obtaining social service 

benefits 


Obtaining legal services 
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3. Forty-two per cent of urban teachers indicated that their 
programs had not attempted to foster responsible attitudes toward 
society nor to stimulate people to work together toward solution of 
community problems, compared to 17 per cent of rural teachers. 


Perceived Satisfaction Level: Description. Are 
parents satisfied with different parts of their 
local ECS programs? 


Parents were asked to express their opinions on a number of 
items focussing on their satisfaction with their local programs. 
Responses are shown in Table 95. 


TABLE 95 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF PARENTS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF PERSONAL SATISFACTION WITH ECS PROGRAMS 


RESPONSES 


I 
fe Don't Know 
Strongly Disagree Strongly I Have 
Disagree No Basis No 
: , For Answer} Response 
Statements (Value=+1) |(Value=+.5) )(Value=-.5) | (Value=-.1) (Vatue=0) | (Value=0) 


1. I would like to be more involved in 
making decisions relating to the ECS 
program than I have been. 


2. I would like to be less involved in 
other activities (other than making 
decisions) of the ECS program than 
I have been. 


3. If I had other children eligible for 
the EGS program, I would not register 
them in it. 


4. I would recommend that other parents 
' register their children in this ECS 
program. 


5. I have found my involvement in the 
ECS program satisfying. 
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Forty-three per cent of parents indicated they would like 
to be more involved in decision making; only 10 per cent said 
they would like to be less involved in other program activities; 
and 87 per cent said they have found their involvement satisfying. 
Ninety per cent of parents would register their other children in 
the ECS program, and 94 per cent would recommend that other 
parents register their children in it. 


Perceived Frequency of Parent Involvement: Description. 
How frequently have parents been involved in helping and 
observing in the ECS program, according to parents? 


Parents were asked to indicate how frequently they have 
helped or observed in the ECS program. Responses were as follows. 


Six per cent of parents have not helped in the ECS program 
during the current program year, 23 per cent have helped less than 
once a month, 47 per cent have helped once a month, 18 per cent have 
helped once a week, 1 per cent have helped every other day, and 1 
per cent have helped every day. Four per cent of parents gave no 
response to this question. 


Ten per cent of parents have not observed in the ECS 
program during the current program year, 28 per cent have observed 
less than once per month, 39 per cent have observed once per month, 
10 per cent have observed once per week, 1 per cent observed every 
other day, and 1 per cent have observed every day. Eleven per cent 
of parents gave no response to this question. 


Perceived Extent of Parent Involvement: Description. 
To what extent have parents been involved in activities 
in their ECS programs, according to parents? 


Parents were asked to rate the extent of their involvement 
in various program activities. Responses are shown in Table 96. 
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10. Supervising fiela trips. 22% 28% 33% 


Phoning other parents in regard to ECS 


YW. 


14, 


16. 


V7. 
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TABLE 96 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF 


Activities 


Talking with your child/children about 
things brought home from. the ECS centre. 44% 


EXTENT OF PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT IN LOCAL 
ECS PROGRAMS 


RESPONSES 
I 


Very Don't Know 
Extensive | Extensive Limited Very T Have 
Involve- Involve- Involve- jLimited Or No Basis No 
ment ment ment Not At All | For Answer | Response 
(Value=1) [Value=.75) |(Value=.50) |(Value=.25) | (Value=0) | (Value=0) 


Displaying or keeping things brought 


home by child/children. 


Talking with your child/children about 
what she, he, or they do at the ECS 


centre. 


4. Helping child/children find things to — 

. bring to the ECS centre. 27% 

5. Making or contributing equipment and ; ; 
10% 4 W% 
2% 


6. Repairing equipment or materials. | | 


Assisting in the ECS centre. 


supplies. 


Attending parents’ meetings and 


conferences. . 


activities. 


Attending parent-teacher conferences. 22% 


Filling out questionnaires tike this 


one. 


(LAC), 


Reading the ECS "newsletter or other 
resource material at home. 29% 36% 18% 12% 


Suggesting resource people to help 
teachers, parents, or children. 


related meetings. 


Acting on the Local-Advisory Committee 


Babysitting while spouse attends ECS - 
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The priority order of parent activities from most extensive 


to least extensive was as follows: 


12. 


15. 


16. 


Activity Extent* 


Displaying or keeping things brought home 


by child (Mean=.88) Very Extensive 
Talking with child about things brought 

home (Mean=. 83) Extensive 
Talking with child about ECS activities 
(Mean=.79) Extensive 
Helping child find things to bring to the 

ECS Centre (Mean=. 73) Extensive 
Reading the ECS newsletter or other resource 

material (Mean=.68) . Moderate 
Attending parents’ meetings and conferences 

(Mean=.64) , Moderate 
Assisting in ECS Centre (Mean=.57) Moderate 
Attending parent-teacher conferences 

(Mean=.57) , Moderate 
Making or contributing equipment and 

supplies (Mean=.56) Moderate 
Driving children to ECS Centre or on 

field trips (Mean=.54) Limited 
Supervising field trips (Mean=.51) Limited 
Filling out questionnaires (Mean=. 46) Limited 
Phoning other parents in regard to ECS 

activities (Mean=. 44) Limited 
Acting on the LAC (Mean=.43) Limited 
Suggesting resource people to help teachers, 

parents or children (Mean=.40) Very Limited 
Repairing equipment or materials (Mean=. 36) Very Limited 
Babysitting while spouse attends ECS related 

meetings : Very Limited 


Teacher Outcomes 


Evaluation of In-service Training: Assessment. 

In the opinion of participants, how effective have 
different types of in-service training been in 
helping teachers? 


Respondents were asked to rate the effectiveness of different 


types of in-service training. Responses are shown in Table 97. 


*Extent is based on mean, where: .86 to 1.00 = Very Extensive; 


.71 to .85 = Extensive; .56 to .70 = Moderate; .41 to .55 = Limited; 


and 


-25 to .40 = Very Limited. 


1. 


2. 


4, 


5. 


6. 
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TABLE 97 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS, 
BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 


Types of Inservice Training 


University credit 
course(s), 


University non-credit 
course(s). 


College credit 
course(s), 


College non-credit 


course(s). 


Workshop(s) by materials 
publishers. 


Workshop(s) by Department 


of Education consuitant(s). 


Workshop(s) by Department 


of Social Service and Com- 


munity Health consult- 
ant(s). 


Workshop(s) by ATA 
Specialist Councils. 


Respondent 
ial 


Tachi 


Teacher/Coordinators 


Teachers 


Coordinators 


Coordinators 


doo Chalrpersons - 


Teacher/Coordinators 
Coordinators 


LAC SOMRIRENS Ole 


Teacher/Coordinators 
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TABLE 97 (CONTINUED) 
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Table 98 ranks types of in-service training from most effective 
to least effective. The most effective types of training were identified 
as meetings with other ECS teachers and various types of workshops (e.g. 
school system). The least effective types of in-services were identified 
as college credit and non-credit courses. 


Meetings with other ECS 
teachers to discuss 


various topics. 


TABLE 98 


TEACHER IN-SERVICE TRAINING ORDERED FROM MOST EFFECTIVE 
TO LEAST EFFECTIVE (ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


% of Respondents % of Respondents |Mean 

Rating Effective- |Who rated train- | (Excluding) 

ness ing as very effec-|"Not used" 
tive or effective {and "No 
from among those |Response" 

rating training 


Type of In-Service Training 


Meetings with other ECS teachers 


Other workshops (e.g. school 
Workshops by Dept. of 
Education Consultants 

Visits to other ECS programs 
University credit courses 
Workshops by materials publishers 


Workshops by ATA Specialist 
Councils 


Workshops by Dept. of SSCH 
Consul tants 


| 9 |universi ty non-credit courses 


College non-credit courses 
College credit courses 


.| Least Effective -----------.------ Most Effective 
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Perceived Impact on Teachers: Assessment. How effective 
have in-services been in helping teachers improve various 
types of knowledge and skills, according to local program 
participants? 


All respondents except parents were asked to rate the 
effectiveness of in-services in helping teachers improve various 
types of skills and knowledge. Responses are shown in Table 99. 


TABLE 99 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ' 
PERCEPTIONS OF IMPACT OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING ON 
TEACHERS 


Very Not { No 
Respondent Effective Effective | Ineffective| Ineffective Used Response Mean 
Teacher Outcomes Category (Value=+1) | (Value=+,5)| (Value=-.5)j (Value=-.1)] (Value=0) | (Value=0) 
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Teachers 2% 13% 11% -- -.02 

5. Learning ways to involve Teacher/Coordinators 25% -- 8% 8% +.33 
Parents in the ECS 

program. Coordinators 9% 3% 14% 17% +.17 
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TABLE 99 (CONTINUED) 
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Table 100 ranks impact on teachers from most effective to 
least effective. The most effective outcomes of in-service training 
were identified in the areas of acquiring and practicing specific 
skills for working with children, understanding children, and ac- 
quiring new instructional techniques. The least effective areas were 
identified as learning specific skills for working with parents, using 
provincial support personnel more effectively, and developing ways 
of better teaching parents. 


TABLE 100 


TEACHER OUTCOMES ORDERED FROM MOST EFFECTIVE TO LEAST 
EFFECTIVE (ALL RESPONDENT CATEGORIES) 


% of Respondents {|% of Respondents Mean 
Rating Outcomes |who rated outcomes (Excluding 
as very effective "Not received" 
or effective from "Don't know" 
Priority | Teacher Outcomes among those rating "No Response") 
outcomes 
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skills for working with children +.60 
Acquiring new instructional 
techniques 79% +.56 
Learning classroom management 
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Understanding ECS philosophy 
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Developing ways of better 
teaching parents 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has reported the opinions of local program par- 


ticipants as expressed in written questionnnaires. The major findings 
of the chapter are as follows. 


The majority of local program participants agree that the philo- 
sophy, goals, and basic principles of the ECS program are clear, 
and that they are in line with sound practices of early childhood 
development. Only 11% of local program participants find the 
philosophy unclear, and 3% find it not in line with sound early 
childhood practices. 


The vast majority of local program participants (94%) are satis- 
fied with the philosophy, goals, and basic principles of the ECS 
program. Three-quarters of local program participants have not 
found it difficult to apply the philosophy, goals, and basic 

principles. Approximately 16% have had difficulty in this area. 


Local program participants place higher priority on meeting the 
needs of handicapped children and disadvantaged area children than 
on the needs of non-handicapped, non-disadvantaged area children. 
Eighty per cent of respondents indicated that a high priority 

should be placed on meeting needs of handicapped children, 77% 
indicated that a high priority should be on meeting the needs of 
disadvantaged area children, and 37% indicated a high priority 
should be on meeting the needs. of non-handicapped, non-disadvantaged 
area children. 


Local program participants place top priority on the age groups 

4-5 years and 5-6 years for participation in the program. The 
majority of respondents disagree that ages 0-3 should be given 

high priority. Local program participants have mixed opinions about 
the age ranges 3-4 years and 6-8 years. Fifty per cent believe 

ages 3-4 years should receive high priority; 44% disagree. Fifty- 
five per cent believe ages 6-7 vears should receive high priority; 
37% disagree. Forty-two per cent believe ages 7-8 years should 
receive high priority; 40% disagree. 


Among disadvantaged area program coordinators there is greater 
support for the age range 3~4 years than among non-disadvantaged 
area program coordinators. 
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Parents from private programs support the age ranges 6-8 years 
less than do parents from public programs, Private program 
parents expressed the opinion that 6-8 years should be part of 
‘regular' school, not ECS. 


Local program participants agree with five of the six priority 
purposes of the Alberta ECS program. These include: strengthening 
emotional and social development by encouraging self-confidence, 


‘spontaneity, curiosity, and self-discipline (97% agreement); 


stimulating mental processes and skills, with particular attention 
to conceptual and verbal aspects (96% agreement); establishing 

and reinforcing patterns and expectations of success to promote 
self-confidence (94% agreement); increasing the child's capacity 
to relate positively to family and community, while at the same 
time strengthening the family's capacity to contribute to the 
child's development (92% agreement); and fostering in the child 
and his family a responsible attitude toward society, while stimu- 
lating constructive opportunities for people to work together on 

a personal and community basis toward the solution of their 
problems (86% agreement). 


Local program participants have mixed opinions about the purpose 
of meeting physical, nutritional, and dental needs of children. 
Sixty~four per cent support this purpose; 32% do not. 

Proposal writing and review is regarded as a valuable learning er 
experience by 60% of local program participants. However, only 
30% of participants regard it as one of the more positive 

features of ECS: 


Thirty-one per cent of participants believe that the proposal 
requirement takes too much time for little or no return. Forty- 
five per cent disagree. Teachers and coordinators have mixed 
opinions about whether the time and concern involved in writing 
proposals is worth the return. Thirty-seven per cent believe it 
is: 41% believe it is not. Teacher coordinators and LAC chair- 
persons are more positive about the worth of the exercise: 53% 
believe the returns are worth the effort; 20% believe they are not. 


The majority of local program participants (67%) believe that the 
written proposal requirement should be simplified. Approximately 
one half of participants are in favour of reducing the amount of 
red tape in the program approval process, and two-thirds are in 
favour of faster decisions during the proposal approval stage. 

Less red tape and faster decision making are favoured more strongly 
by rural operators than by urban operators, according to LAC 
chairpersons. 
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There is no clear cut majority opinion about whether the 
written proposal requirement should be maintained or discon- 
tinued, Forty-six per cent favour maintaining it; 20% do not. 
Teacher-coordinators and LAC chairpersons favour maintaining 
this requirement more strongly than do teachers and coordina~ 
tors. 


There appear to be greater benefits for program participants who 
participate in the original proposal than for subsequent program 
participants. This is reflected in the comments of new participants 
and in the large number of new participants who gave ‘don't know’ 
response to the questions on proposal writing. 


Available personnel to write proposals is not a problem for most 
programs. Thirty per cent of respondents indicated problems in 
this area; 53% indicated no problems. 


A large number of local program participants expressed no opinion 
about the body which should govern the ECS program at the provin- 
cial level. Among respondents who expressed opinions about provin- 
cial governing bodies, there was general support for the provincial 
program being governed by a branch of Alberta Education (favoured 
by 63% of respondents) and by a body with the authority to coordin- 
ate the efforts of various provincial departments (favoured by 

58% of respondents). Very few participants support a new or 
different provincial government department. 


There is majority support among LAC chairpersons (73%) and parents 
(71%) for the operation of local ECS programs by both school boards 
and locally incorporated groups. A small majority of both teachers 
(54%) and teacher-coordinators (55%) also support this. Coordina- 
tors are divided approximately half and half between those who 
favour school board operation only and those who favour operation 
by both school boards and locally incorporated groups. 


Lack of advance funding is a problem for approximately one-third 
of programs, according to coordinators and LAC chairpersons. 

Among participants who indicated problems in this area, three 
alternative fundings methods were suggested: (1) provisional 
payments based on past records; (2) provisional payments based on 
spring enrollment, with adjustments in October or November; and 

(3) minimum base payment for every program, paid early in the year, 
with remainder paid on a per pupil basis in October or November. 


One-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons are satisfied with 
the present funding formula method. One-third are dissatisfied. 
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Among those indicating dissatisfaction, five areas of inadequacy 
were noted; (1) grants for Category A children do not take into 
account different types of handicaps, some of which require more 
funding than others; (2) there is no administrative funding; (3) 
the grant system is insufficient to cover parent and community 
components of the program; (4) the present system is inadequate 
for small programs with limited enrollments; and (5) the present 
system is too slow. 


Sixty per cent of programs, have had no direct experience with 
different funding levels (i.e., they receive funding for one 
category only. 


One-quarter of coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicated that 
improved programming has resulted from the different funding 
levels. Specific benefits outlined were: (1) enabling programs 
to hire additional staff; and (2) enabling programs to purchase 
special materials. 


There is some concern that Category B funding is not the best 
method for meeting needs of disadvantaged children. Respondents 
indicated that: (1) the present formula is inadequate to meet 
special program needs for Category B, especially in non-English 


speaking areas; and (2) the geographic definition of disadvantaged 


is inadequate to meet the needs of individual families in areas 
which are not designated as disadvantaged. 


Approximately 80% of coordinators and LAC chairpersons support 
one time grants for start up of new ECS locations, and for addi- 
tions to existing programs when new special program needs arise. 


One-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons believe that handi- 
capped children should be eligible simultaneously for funding in 
more than one program. 


One-third of coordinators and LAC chairpersons believe that pres- 
ent formula grant levels are not adequate to meet the costs of 
integrating handicapped children into regular programs. One 
fifth of respondents believe present levels are adequate. Two- 
fifths of respondents expressed no opinion on this. 


Slightly less than one-half of coordinators and LAC chairpersons 
see inadequate funding for administrative costs. 


In general, inadequate funding has not resulted from parents' 
expectations exceeding actual program needs, according to 
coordinators and LAC chairpersons. 
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Forty-five per cent of participants indicated their programs 
have undertaken fund raising activities. Forty-six per cent 
indicated no fund raising activities. Reasons for not under- 
taking fund raising activities were: (1) limited incomes of 
local people; (2) no need for additional money; (3) competition 
with other programs which do not charge fees. 


The positive effects of fund raising were identified as: (1) 
greater parent interest, cooperation and involvement; (2) greater 
group cohesiveness; (3) greater community awareness; (4) more 
and better equipment and materials; (5) more and better field 
trips and more and better program activities. Respondents placed 


greater emphasis on the positive effects which fund-raising acti- 
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vities have on the fund raisers than on the types of materials 
or activities which are purchased with the funds raised. 


Of the programs which raise supplementary funds, the program 
elements most extensively supported by these funds are snacks and 
field trips. These two program elements receive moderate support 
from supplementary funds. None of the other program elements 
receives more than slight support from supplementary funds. 


If additional funds were available, program coordinators and LAC 
chairpersons would increase the services of professional people 
for special needs children, increase the use of teacher aides, and 
purchase additional equipment and materials. 


The three network agencies which provide the most extensive assis- 
tance to local programs are ECS Branch Consultants, Local Health 
Services, and the ECS Branch Office, according to coordinators 

and LAC chairpersons. The extent of services provided by these 
agencies is moderate. 


Moderate and effective services, are provided by ECS Branch 
Consultants and Local Health Services. Moderate and moderately 
effective services are provided by the ECS Branch Central Office. 
Limited and moderately effective services are provided by Finance, 
Statistics & Legislation; PDU Consultants; Regional Coordinating 
Committees; Field Services Branch; PDU Central Office; Preventive 
Social Services; ACCESS; Mental Health Services; and the ECSCC. 
Very limited and slightly effective services are provided by 
Handicapped Childrens Services; Services for the Handicapped; 
Homes and Institutions Branch; Registrar; Companies Branch; 
Special. Education Branch; AEM College Program Services; and AEM 
Special Program Services. Very limited, ineffective services are 
provided by the School Buildings Branch. 
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Among local programs, the most extensively used support personnel 
are volunteer aides, public health nurses, teacher aides, school 
administrators, and ECS Branch Consultants, in that order. Limi- 
ted use is made of primary grade teachers; school system consul~ 
tants; instructional assistants; speech and language therapists; 
psychologists; and nutritional and dental personnel. ECS Branch 
Consultants are used more extensively by persons administratively 
connected with the program than by those whose primary responsi-~ 
bilities are teaching in local programs, 

The use of volunteer aides is extensive and very effective. The 
usé of public health nurses and teacher aides is moderate, but 
very effective. The use of school administrators and ECS Branch 
Consultants is moderate and effective. The use of primary grade 
teachers and school system consultants is limited but effective. 
The use of psychologists, nutritionists, and dental personnel is 
limited, but effective. The use of PDU consultants and medical 
personnel is very limited but effective. 


The extent and effectiveness of local advisory committee activi- 
ties is as follows: organizing field trips is extensive and very 
effective; recruiting and providing volunteer aides; planning 
operating and evaluating the program; developing a snack pro- 


gram; assisting in obtaining community resources; communication 
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planning; and sponsoring work bees are moderate but effective. 
Sponsoring parent child ‘development programs is limited and neut- 
ral. Fund raising is limited, but effective. Developing toy and 
book lending centres is very limited and ineffective. 


LACs in rural programs appear to be more extensively involved in 
Yecruitment and providing volunteer aides and in assisting in 
obtaining community resources than LACs in urban programs. 


LACs in private programs appear to be more effectively involved in 
sponsoring parent-child development programs, assisting in obtain- 
ing community resources, and planning for effective communication 
than are LACs in public programs. 


The extent and effectiveness of parent involvement in decision 
making is as follows: deciding the use of community resources, 
deciding the use of human resources, and deciding financial 
responsibilities are moderate and effective; deciding parents' 
needs, deciding how children's needs will be assessed, deciding 
how parents' needs will be assessed, deciding materials and equip- 
ment, deciding procedures for evaluating and reporting children's 
progress and deciding physical environment are limited and neutral; 
deciding children's needs and deciding staffing policy are limited 
but effective; deciding teaching approaches and evaluation of staff 
performance are very limited and neutral. 
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38. Parent involvement in deciding goals and objectives, deciding finan- 
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cial responsibilities, deciding how children's needs will be 
assessed, deciding staffing policy, deciding procedures for eval- 
uating staff programs, deciding on the program's physical environ- 
ment, deciding on materials and equipment, and deciding teaching 
approaches appear to be more extensive and more effective in 
private programs than in public programs. 


Parental involvement in deciding children's needs, deciding finan- 
cial responsibilities, deciding staffing policy, deciding pro- 
cedures for evaluating staff programs, deciding on the use of 
community resources, deciding on the program's physical environ- 
ment, and deciding on materials and equipment appears to be more 
effective in rural programs than in urban programs. 


The majority of local program participants expressed positive 
opinions about the effectiveness of parental involvement. 


Eighty-eight per cent indicated that their programs have been 
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effective in getting parents involved; 71% indicated that their 
programs have made much use of family and community resources; 72% 
indicated that parents have shown an interest in their programs; 
71% indicated that parents appreciate the importance of the ECS 
program in facilitating the development of their children; 79% 
indicated that parents do not view ECS as a babysitting service; 
and 88% indicated that the work parents can do in their programs 
is not dull and boring. Despite this, one-half of respondents 
indicated that more parent volunteers are needed in their programs, 
and 60% indicated that parents should become more involved in 
planning ECS programs. 


There is greater parent involvement and interest in private pro- 
grams than in public programs, according to the opinions expressed 
by parents. Public program parents expressed greater need for 
parent volunteers than did private program parents. 


An extensive barrier to parent involvement is other demands on time. 
A moderate barrier is working parents. Limited barriers and 
parents' belief that involvement is not their role, lack of baby- 
sitting services; timing of activities; parents' lack of skills 

in group work; and fear of interfering. Very limited barriers are 
poorly identified needs; bad experiences; lack of information; 

lack of ECS staff training in including parents; lack of staff 
awareness of parents' skills; staff belief that parents should not 
be involved; staff discouraging involvement; administrators dis- 
couraging involvement, and unmet emotional needs. 


Public programs have experienced greater problems with conflicts 
of interest, working parents, and lack of babysitting services 
than have private programs. 
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Approximately three-quarters of program participants indicated 
that no problems have arisen from parent participation in program 
planning, having parents work with children in the classroom, or 
finding other than drudgery kinds of tasks for parents. Two-thirds 
of program participants indicated there have been no problems in 
preparing parents to work effectively with children, devising 
methods to evaluate parent involvement, finding sufficient parent 
volunteers, or lack of parental understanding of the need to be 
actively involved with their children in the home, Three-fifths 
of programs indicated that parents' groups changing from year to 
year has not produced problems. Slightly more than half of par- 
ticipants indicated that there have been problems in getting ade- 
quate attendance at parents' meetings. 


Public programs have experienced fewer problems in having parents 
work with children in the classroom than have private programs. 

This may be related to the previously mentioned finding that pri- 
vate programs have more extensive parental involvement. Finding 
sufficient volunteers has been a greater problem for IP aca pro- 


_grams than for private programs. 
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The majority of participants expressed positive opinions on the 
outcomes of parental involvement. Approximately 90% believe that 
ECS programs are more effective when parents participate. Two- 
thirds of participants indicated that parental involvement has 
permitted staff to devote more time to educationally worthwhile 
tasks, and that having parents work with children has not resulted 
in more work for ECS staff. Respondents who indicated that parent 
involvement resulted in more work for ECS staff also generally 
felt the program was more effective when parents participated. 


‘Parental involvement has resulted in staff having more time for 


more educationally worthwhile tasks more frequently in rural 
and private programs than in urban and public programs. 


Program coordinators and LAC chairpersons indicated that local 
programs have not had extensive problems in obtaining and main- 
taining suitable facilities; coordinating with local regional 
and provincial agencies; controlling the sizes of ECS classes; 
obtaining adequate funding; procuring satisfactory materials; 
Managing funds; resolving staff conflicts; handling transfers; 
handling fluctuating enrollments; transporting children; recui- 
ting staff; or obtaining equipment. 


The most highly emphasized program orientation is creativity, 
originality, divergent thinking, followed by play theory, ees 
or number based readiness, and learning to learn. 
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The most extensive activities in children's programs are drawing, 
coloring, and painting; cutting and pasting; listening; and hand- 
eye coordination activities. 


Programs give extensive emphasis to providing a variety of equip- 
ment and materials; providing a choice of learning activities; 
providing adequate amounts of equipment and materials; providing 
attractive classrooms; providing a balance between small and large 
group activities; providing a balance between small and large group 
activites; providing equipment and materials in adequate condition; 
maintaining classroom routines; providing adequate physical space; 
providing convenient outdoor areas; and diagnosing needs. Moder- 
ate emphasis is given to providing adequate ventilation; providing 
solitary learning experiences; focusing on academic skills; using 
instructional materials and curriculum type projects; and providing 
useful outdoor areas. 


Local programs give moderate emphasis to year-end promotion of 

ECS children to grade one, and continuous consultation between ECS 
and grade one teachers. Limited or very limited emphasis is given 
other activities for articulation of ECS and grade one programs. 


The vast majority of respondents expressed the opinion that ECS 
has had a positive effect on grade one programs and that grade one 
programs have not had a negative effect on ECS programs. 


Forty-eight per cent of participants believe ECS should act mainly 
as preparation.for grade one and 43% believe it should not. Par- 
ents and LAC chairpersons agree more frequently than do teachers 
and coordinators. 


The most extensive parent activities are participating as aides, 
reading newsletters prepared by teachers, attending general 
Meetings, and participating as resource persons. These activities 
all receive moderate emphasis. Other activities receive limited 
or very limited emphasis. 


The most effective parent activities are participating as aides 
and resource persons. 


Vill 


VALIDATION VISITS 


INTRODUCTION 


The preceding chapter reported the opinions of local program 
participants, as expressed in written questionnaires. Chapter VIII 
reports the results of visits made to 17 local ECS centres for the pur- 


pose of validating the written information provided by participants. 


The chapter contributes to the fulfillment of the first general 
purpose of the study described on page 3. 


Purpose #1: To describe and validate the description 
of the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter reports the results 
of on-site validation visits to 17 local ECS 
programs. These visits were made to validate 
evidence collected from other sources, not to 
gather new evidence. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. The information contained in this chapter is 
based on observations made by two CIR staff members during on-site 
visits to 17 ECS centres. Programs were selected for visitation from 
the original sample of 80 local programs. Two considerations influenced 
the selection of programs. First, it was considered necessary to in- 
clude the sample representation from urban and rural areas, geogra- 
phically and non-geographically disadvantaged areas, and public and 
private operators. Second, it was necessary that all, or most, of the 
full range of questionnaires for the study (Program Information Form, 
Coordinator Questionnaire, Teacher Questionnaire, LAC Chairperson Ques- 
tionnaire and Parent Questionnaires) had been completed and returned 
by local program participants, since these questionnaires contained the 
evidence which was to be validated. 


These considerations resulted in the selection of 17 local pro- 
grams, which represented the three variables of the sampling matrix as 
follows: 
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Control Location Client Group 
Public Operators 13 Urban 15 Disadvantaged Area 3 


Private Operators 5 Rural 3 Non-disadvantaged 15 


The Instrument. Instrument #8, Site Interview and Observation 
Schedule (See Appendix N, Technical Report) was developed to validate 
the information provided by local program participants in other sources. 
Its specific content differed for each program and could not be defined 
until all data from these sources had been collated and reviewed. 
Sources included: 


1. The local ECS program's original proposal and subsequent 
applications, as summarized in Instrument #2, Content Analysis Check- 
list for Analysing Local ECS Program Proposals. 


2. The local ECS program coordinator's perceptions of the 
actual program as summarized in Instrument #10, Program Information 
Form. 


3. The completed questionnaires from representatives of the 
local program including: teachers, the coordinators, the LAC chair- 
person, and parents. The questionnaires for these four respondent 
groups were Instruments 4, 5, 6, and 7. 


For each of the 17 programs the above instruments were reviewed, 
and gaps in information and validation concerns were noted. The claims 
made by local programs were summarized on Instrument #8, along with 
‘questions to be asked of local people and events or objects to be ob- 
served. Notes were made of program activities, or items which, according 
to the information provided, should have been observable in the local 
setting. Space was provided beside each notation for the on-site visi- 
tor to record whether observations supported the claim made by the pro- 
gram, contradicted it, or whether the observer was unable to confirm or 
deny the claim. 


Data Collection Procedures. On-site visitations were scheduled 
through each local program coordinator after receiving clearance where 
applicable, from central office personnel of school systems. The local 
program coordinators, who in some instances were also the teachers, were 
normally the first program contacts before and during each visit. In 
all instances, visitations lasted for one-half day. During this time 
the on-site visitor observed in the ECS Centre, and discussed any vali- 
dation concerns with program participants. The validity of the evidence 
provided by local programs in other sources was recorded on Instru- 
ment #8, along with other general observations of the on-site visitor 
and comments of local program participants which provided additional 
evaluation information. 
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Data Analysis Procedures. Data analysis involved the straight- 
forward recording and summarizing of the information gathered during 
the on-site visits. 


Reporting Format. The information derived from the validation 
visits is reported under The Findings. The major orienting question 
for each general areas is: (1) Do observations and discussions support 
the information contained in other sources? 


THE FINDINGS 


Although the specific content of validation instruments varied 
for each program, the general topics of concern were fairly consistent 
across programs. These included: rationale; program facilities; staf- 
fing; classroom organization; methods, activities and orientation of 
children's program; parent program and parent involvement. 


Validation: Do observations and discussions support 
the information contained in other sources? 


Generally, observations supported the information contained 
in other sources. The majority of local program participants with 
whom discussions were held expressed strong support for the ECS program 
and its philosophy. 


The written comments of parents from five of the seventeen pro- 
grams suggested that an important consideration among parents in 
supporting the ECS program is the preparation of their children for. 
grade one. The following quotations illustrate this. 


"I think the ECS program is an excellent program. I think 
most parents with children in this program will find it very 
helpful in preparing children for grade one and up." 


"This school has a very well presented ECS ‘program. I feel 
the children will be well prepared to enter Grade One in 
September. 


"I am satisfied with the present program. I feel the children 
of our kindergarten are really lucky to have such a dedicated, 
interested teacher. I feel the children are more than ready 
to cope with grade one in all areas." 


"I feel my children have benefited greatly by the program in 
preparing them for school." 


"I am not totally satisfied with this program. Children should 
have more academic skills presented to them earlier, especially 
those who are eager and ready to learn them." 
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When questioned about the emphasis on the "educational" 
component of the philosophy, several teachers made comments which 
proved interesting. Six teachers interpreted ECS as a program 
for all pre-school children, which provides services of various 
types. To these teachers, ECS includes day care, nursery schools, 
plus all the various services and activities which are available 
to pre-school children of all ages. "Kindergarten" is seen as only 
one component of ECS--the "educational" component for 4% to 5% 
year olds. Several teachers expressed the opinion that they were 
upholding the educational component of ECS, and asked questions 
about what other agencies were doing to uphold the other compon- 
ents. They were surprised to learn that this study did not include 
day care and nursery schools. 


Program Facilities 


Validation. Do observations and discussions support 
the information provided by local program participants 
in other sources? 


Observations supported information gathered through other 
sources. Each facility appeared to be adequate, although there was 
wide variation in terms of space, ventilation, and equipment. Most 
local programs appear to have made maximum use of the space available. 
Some programs have had more problems obtaining suitable space and 
facilities than others. One public program parent wrote: 


"Larger accommodations for the children are needed. 
Everything is cramped into every corner and every 
space is taken." 


Representatives from two private programs (the teacher from 
one program and the LAC chairperson from another) commented on the 
inadequacy of facilities: 


"Our group needs a permanent location. We rent space, 
but each year there is a question of whether or not we 
can have it. A portable unit would be ideal, but pur- 
chasing one is out of the question. We hope more pro- 
vincial owned portables will become available soon." 


"Our building does not have running water or plumbing-- 
hence no bathrooms. Being adjacent to the school, the 
children go there to use the facilities. It is less 

than ideal, but has proved satisfactory. No other building 
is available, and the present building is too small to 

add bathrooms even if funds were available." 


an on -o — a 2-6 US Uh OS 
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Staffing 


Validation. Do observations support the information 
provided by local program participants in other sources? 


Observations supported the information provided by local 
program participants in other sources. A common concern expressed 
by community operated ECS programs was the lack of funds available 
to them through government grants. It was noted that programs with 
fewer than 18 children have a difficult time financially, and often 
have inadequate funds to pay the teacher a suitable salary. ‘The 
following quotation illustrates this concern. 


"Funding and budgeting is a problem for ECS centers with low 
enrollments, especially when they attempt to employ a well 
qualified adequate staff. This aspect may need further con- 
sideration in the future." (Teacher) 


Another frequently raised issue was adult:child ratios. The 
visitations indicated that adult:child ratios, and paid staff:child 
ratios varies considerably from program to program. Participants 
from four programs made the following comments. 


"A regular teacher-aide should be provided for each class. 
Working with different parents each day presents difficulties." 
(Teacher-Coordinator) 


"There should be more stringent guidelines on pupil-teacher 
ratios." (Teacher-Coordinator) 


"Enrollment per class should not be more than 15 - 16 if they 
are housed in a regular school classroom." (Teacher) 


"Government should specify 15 students per class. Above 15 
should have a supplementary grant." (LAC Chairperson) 


Classroom Organization 


Validation. Do observations and discussions support the 
information provided by local program participants in other 
sources? 


Observations supported the information provided by local program 
participants in other sources. All programs observed incorporated the 
use of interest centres. The number of interest centres and the way 
they were used varied, depending on the available space, and the number 
of children. Where space was sufficient, children usually engaged in 
activities at designated centres. Where space was limited, only some 
activities were undertaken at centres (e.g., playhouse, sand). 
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Methods and Activities Orientation of Childrens!’ Program 


' Validation. Do observations and discussions support the 
information provided by local program participants in 
other sources? 


Observations and discussions supported the information pro- 
vided by most local program participants in other sources. One of 
the 17 programs had claimed a responsive atmosphere and the effective 
use of individually selected activities but did not appear to carry 
this out in the ECS classroom. Two of the 17 programs had claimed 
to have a creatively Montessorian orientation, but were fairly struc- 
tured reading and number readiness oriented programs. One of the 
seventeen ECS programs had stated an emphasis on providing a balance 
between small and large group activities. However, this program was 
conducted in a most traditional manner with children in a large teacher 
group 75% of the time. 


Parent Program 


Validation. Do observations and discussions support 
the information provided by local program participants 
in other sources? 


Observations did not support the claims of all programs in re- 
gard to parent involvement. One quarter of the programs observed had 
overstated the involvement of parents as classroom aides and resource 
people. 


There was considerable variation among program participants in 
opinions about the desirability of parent involvement, and about the 
success of different parent programs. The following quotations illus- 
trate this. 


"The emphasis on parental involvement has caused much conflict. 
Parents should not be part of program planning, but should 
assist when asked." (Coordinator) 


"The Parent Volunteer ,program does not work. ECS should pay 


A 


the parents!" (Coordinator) 


"T would like to see more input from all parents in the ECS. 
We always seem to have half the parents really involved 
and the other half, because of time or other family commit- 
ments, unable to be involved. The children like their parents 
to be involved." (Teacher) 
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"Parents can be urged, prompted and reminded just so much to 
attend parent nights, fathers' nights, help in the classroom, 
etc. Most are both working parents in the area I teach in, 
and do not have time to attend parent nights. Through informal 
send~home evaluations of parents and children's programs I 
presently operate, 99% of parents have indicated that there 
have been enough activities already in the parent program -- 
we have had only 2!"(Teacher) 


"I feel I do my share in helping out. However, other mothers 
have no interest in doing their part and treat the program as 
a babysitting service." (Parent) 


“My child is in kindergarten. The program and teacher have 
been outstanding. Our only problem is insufficient parent in- 
volvement." 


"Tt would also be nice to see more parental involvement in the 
ECS Program." (Parent) 


"There is a lack of communication and a lack of parent involve- 
ment. Two years ago we held regular monthly meetings for the 
parents and included guest speakers, etc. We also held a parent- 
child activity once a month. Both these activities got the 
parents involved and interested in the program. This has 
been sadiy neglected this year and I feel this is an error. To 
me, all this is an important function of ECS and if it hadn't 
been for the year of total involvement I experienced previous- 
ly, I question how much I would know about ECS functions and 
principles." (Parent) 


"T am pleased with what children learn and do in the program. 
I feel the teacher has all well under control and parent in- 
volvement is not a number one requirement at the center." (Parent) 


"We feel that a parent-operated ECS has many advantages over a 
school-board operated program. Parents feel that they have a 
real impact on the program. When they have good ideas, we can 
implement them without having to go through government ‘red tape'" 
(Teacher-Coordinator) 


"TI think that parents should not be expected to help in teaching 
while the child is at kindergarten, except for particular areas 
such as crafts in which the parent is very skilled. The children 
can be taught by parents for the other 22 hours each day if the 
parents are sufficiently interested in their children." (Parent) 
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"In our program most of the parents are so involved with 
their children in other activities that the pressure of 
ECS to involve more parents in more things is an unneces~ 
Sary burden." (Parent) 


"There should be a different system to get parents interested 
in the ECS program. There also should be more activities to 
attend for both parents and students." (Parent) 


"There is poor communications through lack of general meetings. 
General meetings should be held at least once every two 
months. There should be advisory (executive) meetings between 
the executive and the teacher monthly, preferably in the even- 
ing as this time may stimulate more input from dads." (Parent) 


"I feel there is a lack of communication between teachers and 
parents, and LAC parents and those that aren't LAC parents. We 
moved here in October and it seems that if anything was decided 
upon, it must have been in September, because we haven't been 
involved in activities too much at all. ECS should make 
people more aware of what the program is and send out more 
information." (Parent) 


"All parents should be made aware of ECS by mail or phone because 
those who don't attend our meetings are not aware that parent 
participation is necessary. Less than one-third of mothers 
attend meetings." (Parent) 


"Maybe more publicity about the role of the parent in the ECS 
program, through the local newspaper rather than special publi- 
cations that go out directly to the LAC and do not get distri- 
buted to all interested parents." (Teacher) 


"I strongly disagree with having too much parent involvement in 
decision-making as well as too much involvement in the program's 
Philosophy. Some parents seem to feel it is their duty to dic- 
tate to the teacher what should be taught and how the teacher 
should be teaching. Many parents feel that the kindergarten 
program is a lot like playschool, where a lot of arts and crafts 
are done rather than preparation of their child for grade one 


academically. The LAC chairman should cooperate with the teacher, 


and not dictate situations and how the curriculum should be 
taught. Many parents do not know what their real role is within 
the program -- even when it is explained to them." (Teacher) 


"Make parent programs optional." (Teacher) 
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"Each parent committee must be advised they are to help run the 
program, not plan on telling the teacher what to do." (Teacher- 
Coordinator) 


"Some (the majority) of the mothers are in the work force 
and therefore refuse to share in the volunteer helping sys- 
tem. Therefore the few that are able to help feel pressured 
to do more than they would ordinarily volunteer. Especially 
since most of them have smaller children who then have to be 
left with a sitter which costs mom either money or return 
babysitting." (Parent) 


“Parents should be involved even more. It should be an under 
stood concept when children are registered that the program 
involves children and parents." (LAC Chairperson) 


"The parents in our community are, for the most part, educa- 
ted people with a knowledge of child development, nutrition, 
and their children. There needs were not that great and 
they opted for a minimum of parent participation. Four 
parents have been willing to assist on field trips and in 
the classroom. The small group of children does not warrant 
an additional adult except for special projects. It was the 
parents themselves who decided upon their program or lack of 
it." (Teacher) 


SUMMARY 


In general, the validation visits supported the information pro- 
vided by program participants in other sources. The area of most discre- 
pancy was that of parent involvement. 


1X 
GRADE ONE TEACHER INTERVIEWS 


INTRODUCTION 


The previous chapter was concerned with validation issues which 
were the focus of on-site visits to 17 local ECS centres. At the time 
of the on-site visits, 12 Grade One teachers were also interviewed. 
This chapter reports the opinions of those Grade One teachers. 


Chapter IX contributes to the fulfillment of two of the 
five general purposes of the study outlined on page 3. 


Purpose #1: To describe and validate the description of 
the intended and observed Alberta ECS program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the ECS 
program from the perspective of a number of 
Grade One teachers. 


Purpose #2: To ascertain the merit of the intended and ob- 
served Alberta ECS Program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the ef- 
fectiveness of the ECS program from the per- 
spective of the Grade One teachers interviewed. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. The information contained in this chapter is 
based on interviews with 12 Grade One teachers conducted at the time 
of the on-site visits. In including these interviews in the evaluation, 
the evaluation team made no attempt to secure a representative, statis- 
tically valid sample of Grade One teachers throughout the province. 
Philosophically, Early Childhood Services is not a Grade One readiness 
program, and to have made this a major part of the evaluation would 
have been unsound from the perspective of the goals of the program. 
Nevertheless, it was considered worthwhile to interview a smal] number 
of Grade One teachers as available during the on-site visitations, in 
order to clarify the information derived from other sources. 
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The Instrument. Instrument #9, Grade One Teacher Interview 
Guide (see Appendix 0, Technical Report), was developed by CIR to 
collect the data in this section. The interview guide addressed two 
topics: (1) the articulation or relationship between the ECS pro- 
gram and the school's Grade One program; and (2) the nature and 
amount of impact the local ECS program has had on ECS children com- 
pared to non-ECS children. 


Data Collection Procedures. Interviews were conducted with 
Grade One teachers, where possible, at the time of the on-site 
visitations. In all instances, the interview times were scheduled 
through the local program coordinator. The average length of the 
interviews was 30 minutes. 


Data Analysis Procedures. The data collected during the inter- 


views were tabulated and frequency and percentage distributions were 
constructed. These distributions are reported in The Findings. 


Reporting Format. The Findings section of this chapter has 
two major headings: Functions, Transactions and Activities; and 
Outcomes. Under each of these headings the data are organized in 
terms of the specific questions addressed during the interviews. 


THE FINDINGS 


Functions, Transactions, Activities 


Articulation Issues 


Actual and Prospective Local Programs: Assessment. 
In the opinions of Grade One teachers, have ECS pro- 


grams had a positive effect on Grade One programs, 
and vice versa? Should ECS act mainly as preparation 
for Grade One? 


Grade One: teachers were asked to agree or disagree with gen- 
eral statements about the effect of ECS programs on Grade One pro- 
grams and vice versa. Responses are shown in Table 101. 


One hundred per cent of the Grade One teachers interviewed 
expressed the opinion that the local ECS program has had a positive 
effect on the Grade One program; 75% indicated that the Grade One 
program has not had a negative effect on the ECS program; and 83% 
indicated that the ECS program should act mainly as preparation for 
the curriculum followed in Grade One. 
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A concern expressed by four of the teachers interviewed, was the 
early starting age for ECS, which admits children who are 4% years by 


the end of February. 


These teachers indicated that the result has 


been a lowering of the Grade One minimum age, and the admittance of 
an increasing number of children who are not developmentally mature 
enough for Grade One activities, but who can not benefit a great deal 
from a second year in ECS. 


TABLE 101 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF GRADE ONE 
TEACHERS OPINIONS ON ISSUES RELATED TO ARTICULATION 


BETWEEN ECS PROGRAMS AND GRADE ONE 
(N = 12) 


STATEMENTS 


| The__ (name of program) 

| program has had a posi- 
[tive effect on the grade 
f one program of our 

f school. 


| The program in grade 


one at our school has 


| had a negative effect 


on the_(name of program 


program. 


The__(name of program) 
program should act 
mainly as preparation 
for the curriculum 
followed in our school's 
grade one classes. 


I 
strongly 
agree 


I 
disagree 


7(58%) 


4(33%) | 


7 (58%) 1(8%) 


I don't 

know. I 

I have no 
strongly 
disagree 


basis for 
answer. 


— 
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Prospective ECS Programs. According to Grade One teachers, 
how should ECS differ from Grade One and vice versa? 


Respondents were asked to indicate how ECS should be dif- 
ferent from Grade One and vice versa. Four respondents (33%) made 
no comment on this question. Three respondents (25%) indicated that 
ECS should encompass a freer, less structured orientation than 
Grade One. Five respondents (42%) indicated that a specific readi- 
ness curriculum should be followed in ECS. Of these five, three 
also suggested that the last three months of ECS be set aside as a 
structured, readiness-oriented, transition period. 


The majority of respondents (74%) expressed the opinion that 
there should be greater parental involvement in ECS than Grade One. 


Transition Activities 


Actual Activities: Description. In the opinions of Grade 
One teachers, to what extent have local ECS programs under- 
taken activities designed to improve their articulation with 
Grade One programs? 


Respondents were asked to rate the extent of a variety of 
articulation activities. Responses are shown in Table 102. 


According to the opinions of these respondents, articulation 
activities have generally been minimal. The most extensive activities 
have been: year end promotion of ECS children to Grade One; contin- 
uous consultation between Grade One teachers and ECS; case conferences 
between Grade One teachers and ECS teachers; and using readiness in- 
struments to determine placement of ECS children. 


Grade One teachers in general expressed concern over the 
lack of articulation between ECS and Grade One. Several indicated 
that the school systems in which they teach are presently develop- 
ing plans for better articulation. 
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TABLE 102 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADE ONE 
TEACHERS ' PERCEPTIONS OF EXTENT OF 
ARTICULATION ACTIVITIES 
(N = 12) 


I don't 
know. I 
Very have no 
Very Limited or! basis for 
ARTICULATION ACTIVITIES Extensive | Extensive! Limited Not at All{ answer. 
1, ECS children being taken on visits to your . : 
Grade 1 classrooms. Fa 3(25%) 1 (8%) 8 (67%) _— 
2. Grade 1 classroom teachers visiting the ECS classes. 6 (50%) -- 6 (50%) | -- 


3. Having Grace 1 classroom teachers participate in ECS 
in-service training on ECS objectives, philosophy, 1(8%) 2(17%) 9 (75%) -- 
goals. 


4. Having Grade 1 classroom teachers participate in 
BCS in-service training on parent involvement. 


2am | 9(75%) as 


Maintaining centinuous consultation between ECS 
teachers and Grade 1 teachers. 


3(25%) | 5(42%) | 3(25%) | 1(8%) =| -- 


Conducting case conferences about ECS children : 


with ECS teachers. 5 (42%) 2 (17%) | 4(33%) oo 
. 
; Attempting trial placement of ECS children in 
Grade 1 classes during the children’s ECS program 1(8%) 11 (923) wb 2 
year. 
| @. Attempting partial placement of ECS children in 
‘ Grade 1 classes toward the end of their ECS ae 4(33%) 8 (67%) rare 
program year. 
Using only year-end promotion of ECS children to 
Grade 1 classes. 5 (42%) 6 (503%) ss 1(8%) he 


tiging readiness instruments or procedures to 
determine placement of ECS children in Grade 
_ i classes. 


4 (333) 2 (17%) 2(173) 4 (338) -- 


Basing consultation discussions on the results 
produced by readiness instrument(s) and 
procedure (s). 


. 


2(17%) | 3(253) ' §(42%) | 2(178) 
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Outcomes 


Impact on Children 


Actual Impact: Assessment. In the opinion of Grade One 
teachers, have ECS programs been effective in helping 
children improve in various outcome areas? 


Grade One teachers were asked to rate the impact of the ECS 
program on children. Responses are shown in Table 103. The majority 
of respondents indicated that the ECS program had been effective in 


TABLE 103 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF GRADE ONE 
TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF IMPACT OF ECS PROGRAMS 
ON CHILDREN 
(N = 12) 


Did not 
attempt 
to influ. 
ence this 


CHILDREN'S OUTCOMES 


outcome 


nN 
on 
(=) 
~] 
oe 
— 


1. Classification and ordering skills - sorting 

objects into sets according to senarate 5 (42%)] 5 (42%) 

characteristics. 

2. Number skills - counting while pointing at objects. | 4(33%)| 6(50%) eee 

3. Spatial relations skills - using concepts of % % 
distance (such as near, far, close to, far from). | | aeleN) 2238) 


4. Temporal relations skills - using concepts of time. {1(8%) {| 5(42%)/ 3(25%) -- {3(25%) 
§. Language appreciation - enjoying looking at books (er ae 
and Tistening to stories, communicating oral panes, 4(33%)| 1 (8%) 2(17%)| 
messages. 
6. Gross motor skills - demonstrating balance while 3(25%)| 5 (42%)} 2 (17%) _ 2(178) 


walking and/or running. 
7. Fine motor skills - demonstrating thumb-finger 
_ Coordination, eye-hand coordination, etc. 5 (42%)| 4 (33%) 


Behavior in classroom setting - accepting 
reasonable limits on play Space, use of materials, 5 (42%) 
school activities, etc. 


9, Social behavior - getting along with other children. | 5(42%)| 5 (42%) 


10. Personal behavior ~ demonstrating self-respect 
and self-confidence, i 3 (25%)! 7 (58%) 


11. Emotional behavior - showing empathy for and : 
awareness of the feelings, needs, and desires 2(17%)| 7 (58%)| 1(8%) 
of others. 


12. Aesthetic appreciation - responding Spontaneously 
to words and feelings in art, music, body movement, {1(8%) | 2(17%)| 3(25%) -- 


drama, poetry, proSe and nature. 


Ne 
te 
~i 
oe 
~ 


2(17% 


a 
~ 
w 
fon) 
oe 
~~ ~ 


13. Language skills - listening and oral speaking skills 4 (33%)( 4(33%)| 2(17%) | -- 
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most of the areas listed. Greatest impact was seen in the areas of 
social behavior and classification and ordering skills. Least im- 
pact was seen in the areas of temporal relations skills and aesthetic 
appreciation. 


Other areas of impact noted by several teachers were in- 
creased attention span and greater independence. Not all teachers 
regarded the increased independence as positive. Three teachers 
noted that sometimes children had difficulty adjusting to the more 
structured environment of Grade One because of the independence they 
had acquired in ECS. 


Three teachers noted that a positive outcome of ECS was the 
early identification of children with special needs. This has re- 
sulted in easier placement in Grade One and in earlier attempts to 
meet special needs. 3 


Five teachers noted that although the ECS program has posi- 
tively influenced children in a variety of areas, they are still not 
as prepared for a structured program as they should be. 


Readiness for Grade One 


Readiness: Assessment. How well prepared are ECS children 
for success in Grade One classes compared to non-ECS children? 


Respondents were asked to compare the readiness of ECS child- 
ren with the readiness of non-ECS children in a variety of areas. 
Eight of the 12 respondents (67%) indicated that they had no basis 
for comparisons. Responses of the four teachers who made comparisons 
are outlined in Table 104. These four teachers indicated that ECS 
children appeared to be better prepared in most areas than did non- 
ECS children. The two areas of least impact were temporal relations 
skills and gross motor skills. 


Readiness Tests: Description. Have ECS children performed 
better than non-ECS children on readiness tests? 


In instances where Grade One programs were composed of both 
ECS and non-ECS children, and where readiness tests had been admin- 
istered to both groups, teachers were asked to indicate whether there 
were differences in test results from ECS and non-ECS children. 
Nine respondents (75%) either indicated that they had only ECS children 
in their classes, or that they did not have any comparable test re- 
sults. Three teachers (25%) were able to make comparisons. Of 
these, two indicated that ECS children performed better on readiness 
tests, and one indicated the ECS children performed about the same 
as non-ECS children. 
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TABLE 104 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF GRADE ONE 
TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF ECS CHILDREN'S READINESS 
FOR GRADE ONE COMPARED TO NON-ECS CHILDREN 
(N = 4) 


READINESS AREAS 


Prepared | Prepared | Prepared | Prepared I don't 
euch Slightly } about as [less than | know. I 
better better well as are non have no 
than are than are ] are non ECS basis for 
non-ECS fnen-ECS ECS children answer, 
children children } children 


1.. Classification and ordering sk skills - sorting 
object’ 


$ into sets according to separate 
characteristics. 


Number skills - counting while pointing at 
objects. 


' Spatial relations skills - using concepts of 
ais tance (such as near, far, close to, far a 
from). 
4, Tempore] relations skills - using concepts of aes 
Tine: Bei ca nes 
5. ‘Language appreciation - enjoying lookina at 
Books and iistening to stories, communicating Rone 
oral messages. 
6. Gross motor skills - demonstrating balance 1 Ries | 
while walking and/or running. som bau 
7. Fine motor skills - demonstrating thumb-finger Ee 
coordination, eye-hand coordination, etc. aia a =F 
8. Behavior in classroom setting - accepting 1 
reasonable Timits on play space, use of materials, 
School activities, etc. 758) Gs) 


’ 1 
9. Social behavior - getting along with other 
antldeen : ie eae (288). | ee ees a ae 


10, Personal behavior - demonstrating self-respect 1 2 1 
and self-confidence. (25%) (50%) {(25%) -- 


11. Emotional behavior - showing empathy for and 1 3 
awareness of the feelings, needs, and desires (25%) (75%) 
of others. 


12, Aesthetic appreciation - responding spontaneously 1 
to words and feelings in art, music, body movement, |(253%) 


drama, poetry, prose and nature. 


33, Language skills - listening and oral speaking ce ee ae 
skills. (100%) 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has reported the results of interviews with 12 


Grade One teachers. The major findings of the chapter are: 


12 


Grade One teachers agree that ECS programs have positively in- 
fluenced Grade One programs. However, one-third of teachers 
expressed concerns over the lowering of the minimum age require- 
ments and indicated that this is an area of potentially serious 
consequences for children who are caught in the position of 
being too immature for Grade One but too experienced for ECS. 


The majority of Grade One teachers (83%) believe that ECS 
should act mainly as preparation for the curriculum followed 
in Grade One classes. One-third of respondents indicated that 
ECS should be less structured than Grade One and 42% indicated 
that ECS should follow a specific readiness curriculum. 


The majority of Grade One teachers (75%) expressed the opinion 
that there should be greater parental involvement in ECS than 
in Grade 1. 


Articulation activities between ECS and Grade One have been 
minimal. Teachers in general expressed concerns over this. 


In general, Grade One teachers see a positive impact on chil- 
dren in the areas of classification and ordering skills, social 


behavior, language appreciation, number skills, fine motor skills, 


behavior in classroom setting, personal behavior, emotional 
behavior, language skills, spatial relations skills and gross 
motor skills. The areas of least impact have been temporal re- 
lations skills and aesthetic appreciation. 


One quarter of respondents noted that ECS has resulted in ear- 
lier detection of and attention to children with special needs. 


Few teachers were able to compare ECS and non-ECS children. 
Those who did make comparisons generally indicated that ECS 
children perform better than do non-ECS children in all areas 
except temporal relations skills and gross motor skills. 


x 


PERCEPTIONS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


INTRODUCTION 


In the previous chapters, the perceptions of network 
agency personnel, local program participants, and Grade One teachers 
have been reported. Chapter X reports the perceptions of Community 
Resource Persons, including District Home Economists, Senior Health 
Nurses, Directors of Mental Health Services, Directors of Preventive 
Social Services, Directors of Services for the Handicapped, and 
Recreation Directors. 


The information contained in this chapter contributes to 
the fulfillment of two of the study's five general purposes out- 
lined on page 3. 


Purpose #1: fo describe and validate the description 
of the intended and observed Alberta ECS 
program. 


Specifically, the chapter describes the 
reported role of community resource persons 
in the Alberta ECS program. 


Purpose #2: fo ascertain the merit of the intended and 
observed Alberta ECS program. 


Specifically the chapter describes the per- 
ceptions of community resource persons about 
the ECS program, and about the impact and 
effectiveness of their services. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data Sources. The six agencies which were included in the 
survey of community resource persons were identified by the Evaluation 
Steering Committee. Letters requesting the involvement of regional 
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and field staff from each agency were forwarded by the Director of 
ECS to senior central office personnel from each agency. Each of the 
six agencies assisted by providing a current list of names and 
addresses of staff to be included in the survey. Central office 
personnel from the six agencies were also requested to advise the 
persons involved of the impending survey. 


Instrument. Instrument #11, (see Appendix O, Technical 
Report) Community Resource Person Questionnaire, was developed to 
collect the perceptions of community resource persons. The ques- 
tionnaire contained items in three areas: (1) the actual functions 
and activities of local resource personnel; (2) the actual impact of 
activities on recipients; and (3) general comments and recommendations 
about the comprehensiveness, coordination and success of the ECS 
program. 


Data Collection Proc:dures. The questionnaires were 
mailed by CIR, together with stamped, self-addressed return 
envelopes, to persons names on the lists provided by the central 
offices of the six agencies. These inlcuded: 6 Regional Directors 
of Mental Health Services; 41 Directors of Preventive Social Services; 
6 Regional Coordinators of Services for the Handicapped; 29 Medical 
Officers of Health; 64 District Home Economists; and 47 Recreation 
Directors. The Medical Officers of Health were requested to 
distribute the questionnaire for completion by appropriate staff 
members. 


It was anticipated that some community resource persons 
would be more involved with ECS than others, and that involvement 
of resource persons in some ECS programs would be greater than in 
others. Respondents were requested to write "N/A" beside those 
questions that did not apply to them. 


Response rates are shown in Table 105. Returns from 
Senior Health Nurses were greater than the number of questionnaires 
distributed. This occurred because several health units made copies 
of the questionnaires and had them completed by more than one staff 
member. 


Data Analysis Procedures. Responses to fixed choice items 
were tallied and percentage distributions constructed. These are 
reported, by agency, in tabular form. Responses to open-ended 
items were categorized and are reported, in tabular form, by 
frequency of response. Comments and recommendations of respondents 
for improving the comprehensiveness, coordination, and overall 
success of the ECS program were recorded for each agency. Quotations 
which illustrate the types of concerns and recommendations of resource 
persons are presented. 
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TABLE 105 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS QUESTIONNAIRES 
DISTRIBUTED AND RETURNED 


# 
Returned 


# 
Distributed 


% 
Returned 


Resource Persons 


egional Directors of 
reventive Social Services 


for the Handicapped 


Pe a ee 


Reporting Format. The Findings section of this chapter is 
organized into two sections: functions, transactions, and activities; 
and outcomes. The first section addresses three questions: (1) What 
are the actual functions of community resource persons?.. (2) Do 
available services coordinate well with each other and with the ECS 
program? (3) Are available services comprehensive? The second 
section addresses two questions: (1) What impact have activities 
and services had on recipients? and (2) Is the ECS program 
successful? 
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THE FINDINGS 


Functions, Transactions, Activities 


Actual Functions: Description. What are the actual 
functions of community resource persons, as perceived 

by community resource persons, and local program coordina- 
tors and LAC chairpersons? 


Community resource persons were asked to identify, from a 
list of possible functions, the actual functions which they, or 
their agency, had performed for local ECS programs in the last 18 
months. Responses are shown in Table 106. 


Providing Direct Services 


As Table 106 indicates; the most frequently identified 
function of community resource persons was providing direct services. 


District Home Economists. Eighty-nine per cent of District 
Home Economists identified providing direct servces as a function of 
their agency. Primary activities in this area were identified as 
planning and teaching nutrition programs to both children and 
parents. The following quotations illustrate these activities. 


"I have provided an in-depth nutrition program (10 weeks) 
to all for ECS programs in the district. This program 

is provided to the children by myself, in the classroom, 

in al1/2 to 3/4 hour session, once a week. A follow-up 
parent pamphlet is sent home to the parents via the child." 


"I have talked to approximately five ECS parent groups on 
the topic of family nutrition and meal planning, nutritious 
snacks and fostering the nutrition education philosophy 
through home activities and experiences such as assisting 
in some phase of meal preparing, assisting with shopping 
and food choices, etc." 


Several home economists also indicated that they have pre- 
pared and distributed resource materials (e.g., appropriate food 


lists) to parents, and teachers. 


Public Health Nurse. One hundred per cent of Public Health 


personnel indicated that Local Health Services provide direct services 


to children and parents. 
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TABLE 106 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS, 
AS IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


Per Cent of Community Resource Persons That Identified Each Function 


S.H, Rec. 
(N = 3) (N= 16) 
FUNCTIONS a % 


Setting philosophy for local ECS 
programs. 


Setting general policies and 
goals. 


Setting a general planning 
approach. 


l 


Providing funds to local ECS 

programs. 

Providing consultation/technical 

Reviewing and approving proposals/ 18% 

applications. é 

Coordinating services. pe 75% 100% 25% 


Providing direct services. 


Providing an organizational 
structure. 


Assisting in the area of program 67% 
development. 


Conducting training programs. 


Providing equipment and 
facilities. 
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Screening and health assessments of various kinds were 
described by 90 per cent (30/33) of public health respondents. 
There was wide variation in. the types of screening and assessments 
identified, and in the relationships between screening/health 
assessments and ECS programs. Some respondents identified screening 
and health assessment activities as regular, on-going clinical 
activities of the health unit, with ECS programs being somewhat 
incidental to the process. Other respondents indicated that ECS 
screening and health assessment clinics were conducted specifically 
for ECS children in conjunction with ECS programs. A third group 
of respondents indicated that, while screening and health assessments 
were a part of regular clinical activities, special arrangements had 
been made with ECS programs for the health assessment and screening 
of children who were not screened prior to entry, as well as 


arrangements for the on-going monitoring of children with health 
problems. 


Other direct services identified by nurses included: 
counselling of parents on nutrition, growth, disease prevention, etc. 
(8/33 respondents or 24%); assessment of Category A children 
(3/33 respondents or 9%); speech therapy (7/33 respondents or 21%); 
immunizations (5/33 respondents or 15%); presentations to ECS 
children on general helath, nutrition, dental care, visits to the 
doctor, etc. (19/33 respondents or 58%); presentations to parent 
groups (15/33 respondents or 45%); making referrals (16/33 
respondents or 48%); home visits (4/33 respondents or 12%); 
tuberculin testing for ECS parents (4/33 respondents or 12%); and 
fluoride treatments for ECS children (6/33 respondents or 18%). 


Mental Health Services. One hundred per cent of respondents 
from Mental Health Services identified providing direct services as 
a function of their agency. Specific services were identified as the 
assessment of children and the parents of children who have learning 
or emotional problems and, in some instances, the provision of 
treatment. 


Preventive Social Services. One-half of PSS Directors 
indicated that their agency provides direct services to ECS children 
and parents. Specific services were identified as: day care, 
provided for part of the day to ECS children (3/12 respondents or 
25%); and counselling, workshops, and courses for parents (5/12 
respondents or 42%). 


Services for the Handicapped. None of the three directors 
of Services for the Handicapped identified direct services as a 
function of their agency. 
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Recreation Directors. Thirty-eight per cent of Recreation 
Directors indicated that their agency provides direct services to 
ECS children and parents in the form of planning and implementing 
recreational programs such as: swimming, skating, arts and 
crafts, games, creative movement, drama, keep-fit, dance, heritage 
and cultural programs, gymnastics, and music. 


Fifty per cent (8/16 ) of Recration Directors stated that 
their agency provides facilities and equipment for recreational 
programs. Of these, 50 per cent (4/8) identified themselves as 
being directly involved in implementing the programs. 


Providing Consultative Technical Assistance 


The second most frequently identified fumction of resource 
persons was providing consultative/technical assistance. 


District Home Economists. Seventy per cent of Home 
Economists stated that their agency provides consultative/technical 
assistance. For example, local program participants consult with 
home economists on nutritional matters, special diets, snack programs, 
available services and miscellaneous other matters. Home Economists 
also provide a variety of resource materials including recipes, 
snack suggestions, and menu planning suggestions. 


Public Health Nurses. Providing consultative/technical 
assistance was identified as a function of Local Health Services, 
by 76 per cent of Public Health respondents. Respondents indicated 
that consultation in areas such as hygiene, nutrition, speech 
problems, heatth problems, and available services is provided, upon 
request. 


Mental Health Services. Sixty per cent of Mental Health 
respondents indicated that their agency provides consultation to 
teachers, upon request, in areas such as the management of difficult 
cases. 


Preventive Social Services. Providing consultative/ 
technical assistance was identified as a function of PSS, by 
50 per cent (6/12) of PSS Directors. ‘Specific areas in which 
advice and assistance is offered were described as: information on 
available resources (1/12 respondents or 8 per cent); programming 
(1/12 respondents or 8 per cent). Thirty-three per cent (2/6) of 
respondents who identified this function did not specify the types 
of consultation or technical assistance provided. 
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Services for the Handicapped. Two respondents (2/3 or 
67%) stated that consultative assistance is provided by Services 


for the Handicapped development and implementation of remedial 
programs for handicapped children. 


Recreation Directors. Fifty per cent (8/16) of Recreation 
Directors stated that their agency provides consultative/technical 
assistance to local programs. Areas of consultation were identified 
as: information on resources and programs (2/16 respondents or 13%); 
advice on recreational programming (3/16 respondents or 19%); and 
advice on the use of equipment (2/16 respondents or 13%). 


Assisting in the Area of Program Development 


District Home Economists. Forty per cent of District Home 
Economists (14/35) stated that they have assisted local programs in 
developing nutrition and snack programs. 


Public Health Nurses. Sicty-seven per cent (16/22) of 
Public Health personnel indicated that they have assisted local 
personnel in program development. The most frequently mentioned 
types of assistance, identified by 27% of respondents, were: 
providing consultation on health and nutrition programs; and provid- 
ing teaching aides and resource materials. Twelve per cent (4/33) 
indicated that they have taken the initiative and made suggestions 
for programs at organizational and planning meetings. 


Mental Health Services. Twenty per cent (1/5) of Mental 
Health respondents stated that they have assisted local personnel in 
program development by sharing remediation techniques. 


Preventive Social Services. Thirty-three per cent (4/12) 
of PSS Directors indicated that they have assisted local programs in 
program development. Specific areas of assistance were identified 
aS: parent programming (1/12 or 8%); evaluation (1/12 or 8%); and 
physical education programming (1/12 or 8%). 


Services for the Handicapped. Two respondents (2/3 or 67%) 
indicated that they have assisted teachers in remedial programming. 


Recreation Directors. Thirty-one per cent (5/16) of 
Recreation Directors, stated that they have assisted local personnel 
in program development. Activities were identified as: advising on 
appropriate equipment (1/16 respondents or 6%); planning and design- 
ing play areas (2/16 respondents or 13%); and initiating ideas and 
making suggestions (3/16 respondents or 19%). 
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Conducting Training Programs. 


District Home Economists. Thirty-seven per cent of Home 
Economists stated that they have conducted workshops and in-services 
on nutrition. 


Public Health Nurses. Forty-two per cent of Public Health 
respondents (14/33 respondents) indicated they have conducted in- 
services, workshops or seminars for teachers in areas such as speech 
therapy, diagnosing special needs, health teaching, and available 
Public Health services. 


Mental Health Services. Twenty per cent (1/5) of Mental 
Health respondents stated that they have conducted seminars for ECS 
teachers. Specific topics were identified as: emotional development 
and mental health of young children; stress-related events such as 
death, divorce, etc.; how to use the services of Mental Health and 
preparing parents and children for using the services Mental Health. 


Services for the Handicapped. One Director of Services for 
the Handicapped (1/3 or 33%) stated that the agency has participated 
in pre-school training programs through the University, and has 
conducted in-services on behaviour management. 


Preventive Social Services. Thirty-three per cent (4/12) 
of PSS Directors indicated that they have conducted workshops and 
training programs for teachers and coordinators in areas such as 
early learning and child development. 


Recreation Directors. Thirty-one per cent (5/16) of 
Recreation Directors indicated that they have provided workshops and 
courses to teachers and program leaders in areas such as dance; 
creative movement; crafts; and playground leaders. 


Coordinating Services 


District Home Economists. Coordinating services was 
identified by 6 per cent of District Home Economists (2/33), all 
of whom indicated that they are members of inter-agency committees. 


Public Health Nurses. Thirty-nine per cent of Public Health 
respondents identified coordination activities. Eighteen per cent 
(6/33) stated that they are members of regional coordinating 
committees and 21 per cent (7/33) indicated membership on local’ 
advisory committees. Three respondents (9%) described activities 
in the areas of coordinated case conferences, liaison, and coordinated 
nutrition programs. 
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Mental Health Services. Sixty per cent of Mental Health 
Services respondents indicated that they have been involved in 
coordinating services. Specific activities were identified as: 
attending ECS meetings to contribute "Mental Health" types of concerns 
(1/5 respondents or 20%); making arrangements for tutors (1/5 
respondents or 20%); and consulting with psychologists and speech 
therapists (1/5 respondents or 20%). 


Preventive Social Services. Among PSS Directors, the most 
frequently identified function was coordination. Seventy-five per 
cent (9/12) of PSS Directors described activities in this area. 
Sixty-seven per cent (8/12) indicated that they are members of local 
advisory committees, boards or inter-agency coordinating committees. 
Specific types of coordination described by PSS Directors were: co- 
ordination of ECS programs with day care, playschool, and nursery 
programs (4/12 or 33% of respondents); and coordination of ECS pro- 
grams with playground programs (1/12 or 8% of respondents). 


Services for the Handicapped. All respondents (3/3 or 


100%) indicated that they have worked with other agencies and indivi- 
duals (e.g., PSS) to facilitate the integration of handicapped 
children into local ECS programs. 


Recreation Directors. One-quarter of Recreation Directors 
identified coordination activities. Thirteen per cent (2/16) 
stated that they are members of inter-agency coordinating committees; 
6% (1/16) identified cooperative activities between the local school 
board and the Recreation Department; and 6% (1/16) described coordina- 
tion with PSS in planning a playschool program. 


Coordination of Services: Assessment. Do available 
services coordinate well with each other and with the 
ECS program? 


Community resource persons were asked to express their 
opinions on the coordination of available services, and to make 
recommendations for improving coordination. Responses are shown in 
Table 107. Thirty-nine per cent of community resource persons 
expressed the opinion that available services are well coordinated; 
50 per cent stated that services are not well coordinated; and 
11 per cent made no response. 
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TABLE 107 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS PERCEPTIONS OF 
COORDINATION OF SERVICES 


Per Sent of Ccmmunity Resource Persons 
That Agreed With Statements 


STATEMENTS 


I think the available services coordinate well 
with each other and with the ECS programs. I 
have no recommendations. 


I don't think the available services are well 
coordinated but I don't have any recommenda- 
tions for improving them. 


I don't. think the services are well coordinated 
‘and here is (are) the recommendation(s) I have 
for improving them. 


rr id 


District Home Economists. Nineteen District Home Economists 
(54 per cent) expressed the opinion that available services coordinate 
well, but made no recommendations for improving coordination. Two 
(6 per cent) Home Economists made no response. 


Eleven Home Economists (31 per cent) indicated that services 
are not well coordinated. Recommendations for improved coordination 
generally called for making available more information on the activities 
and services of different agencies, and holding more frequent and 
regular meetings. The following recommendations were made: 


"Perhaps local ECS groups could keep me better acquainted 
with their activities. Also, I should inform them in more 
detail of the services our department can offer their groups." 


"I would like to be involved at the planning stage rather 
than as a special speaker. I wonder if there are clear 
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goals set out for the programs or if they just happen. TI 
feel the parent education phase is really downgraded. It 
could be a good chance to have a captive audience and 
really do some workin parent education. I feel many parents 
see the program as a babysitting service or 'good for the 
kids but I don't have to do anything.’ I really feel 
parent involvement is vital as it could set the stage for 
their involvement throughout the child's school life." 


“Perhaps the duty could be performed by the ECS Coordinat~- 
ing Council recently established for this region." 


"I would like to be more involved and informed of all 
meetings. At present I am attending only about two per 
year." 


"Tt would be helpful to me. to know just where the funding 
sources are, as Agriculture's funding is limited." 


"Although services are available from various local agencies 
to aid in the ECS programs, I question whether or not the 

ECS teachers make use of these services or use the information 
made available to them. I recommend that if snacks are a 

part of the ECS program that every effort be made to provide 
snacks that are nutritionally sound." 


"There should be regular meetings to get resource people 
and local program leaders personnally acquainted, more inter- 
agency meetings, and more resource information in the 
newsletter." 


"Meeting of local agencies to discuss dates and times would 
be useful.” 


"Local agencies should be provided with the most recent list 
of ECS LAC executive members (specifically the President) so 
that the agency can notify the LAC of the assistance or 
programs the agency is capable of providing or conducting. 
There should be joint meetings at the beginning of each 
season with all LAC executives from one district, plus 
speakers from local agencies, to describe services that they 
provide to the LACs."” 


Public Health Nurses. Twelve Public Health Nurses (36 per 


cent) expressed the opinion that available services coordinate well 
with each other and with the ECS program. Of these, two commented: 
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"I think that the available services are quite well co- 
ordinated with each other and with the ECS program. However, 
I feel there is some room for improvement. I think it may 
be helpful if the different agencies providing services 
would have the opportunity to meet and share information. 
Steps have already been taken to provide an opportunity for 
this type of exchange." 


"On-going interagency discussion re-meshing of services is 
mandatory." 


Four senior health nurses (13 per cent) did not express 
opinions on the coordination of services. Seventeen nurses indicated 
that services are not well coordinated. Of these, twelve made 
recommendations for improving coordination. Generally, these 
recommendations called for more and better communications, more 
information on the activities of agencies, greater agency representation 
on committees, more staff, and standardized screening programs. The 
following comments and suggestions were made: 


"I recommend setting up of a standardized screening and 
program schedule; and providing enough staff or trained 
aides to carry out the screening. Once referral has been 
made there is usually no problem with getting information 
and follow-up." 


"I recommend better communication between coordinator and 
teacher; and more use should be made of outside agencies, 
e.g., Department of Agriculture nutrition program. We feel 
that we are well accepted and acknowledged by our ECS." 


"The Local Advisory Committees should have mandatory reprer 
sentation of: Local Health Authorities (Health Unit) and 
other local agencies, as well as parents and operator 
(teacher). The LAC should be involved with the following 
principles: decision making; needs assessment; coordina= 
tion of services in community; consistency of planning; 
evaluation of program. Participation of parents and com- 
munity needs to be stressed." 


"Our main concern is that our staff have been so limited 
and time at a premium so that few ECS meetings have been 
attended and the Kindergartens not visited as often as 
would be desirable. Liaison is good and improving." 
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"There Should be special resource teachers or some per- 
sons who have knowledge of the services the child is 
receiving or should be receiving, and should be in a posi- 
tion to coordinate those services." 


"The agency people who are involved in providing services 
to ECS should have regular meetings with the ECS coordina- 
tor to make sure that everyone is aware of new develop- 
ments and that we are working towards the same goais." 


"There is wide variation in approaches to ECS programs in 
our districts. There is a definite need for some standard- 
ization of programs in both rural and urban settings. In 
our district the urban centres appear to have more re- 
sources with which to work and often criticize the less 
fortunate rural programs rather than offering them viable 
alternatives," 


"(1) ECS should continue to work with other groups (health 
units, parent development, etc.) in offering educational 
opportunities and workshops to parents of young children; 
(2) ECS news bulletin should be circulated to parents on 
LAC's many of whom are not currently receiving it; (3) 


commencement of new programs and/or registration and 
finishing dates. Other agency programs could then plan 
related programs accordingly. For example, the health 
unit would like to screen all children entering ECS 
programs to identify health concerns which might influence 
learning ability, and could advertise more appropriately if 
registration dates were known in advance, The health unit 
could also plan to give 5-6 year old "booster" to children 
at end of ECS program year if dates were known in advance, 
It helps to have parents in attendance." 


"Meetings between ECS and Grade one teachers could aid the 
transition from ECS to Grade one, particularly for those 
children with special problems. There frequently appears 
to be coordination problems between the ECS groups and 
schools." 


"T often feel that teacher and administration groups are 
not too well oriented to existing services and tend to 
give confusing advice to parents - often a short discus~- 
sion with the nurse would direct the parents to the right 
agency. We feel that there is more help now than ever 
before for parents and children, but there is confusion. 


ECS could keep other agencies better informed re date of i 
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Each child should have the best possible help from the 
best possible person. This could mean Mental Health, 
Speech Pathologist, Nutritionist, Family Doctor, Eye 
Specialist, Family Councellor, etc. All of these are 
available, but not all used." 


"Our health unit encompasses two counties. In one county 
ECS has a full time coordinator. In the other the parents 
are responsible for coordinating ECS services. Our agency 
feels the coordination and liaison is superior within the 
county that has an ECS coordinator." 


"Few ECS teachers are very aware of the scope of other 
agencies. This is likely related to lack of interest by 
school boards. Teachers are likely to use an agency only 
if it presents itself to them." 


Mental Health Services. Of the five Directors of Mental 
Health Services, one (20%) expressed the opinion that available 
services are well coordinated, and four (80%) indicated that 
available services are not well coordinated. Three directors (60%) 
recommended better coordination, permanent professional staff, and 
improved civic management. 


"There needs to be better coordination between ECS, inter- 
government departments, and community agencies. Present 
coordinating committees are not functioning efficiently." 


"People involved are not permanent and policy is changed 
often, Each year a new group of people (parents, staff, 
coordinators) start and it takes most of the year to get 
organized, Permanent professional staff is needed," 


"Civic management must be improved," 


"Zone coordinators see themselves as facilitators and do 
not have time or resources to acquaint themselves fully 
with the intricacies of agencies, Local ECS programs 
vary in strengths and weaknesses. Therefore, the coordi- 
nator position could be a significant vehicle for infor- 
mation exchange." 


Preventive Social Services. Five PSS Directors (42% ex- 
pressed the opinion that available services coordinate well with 
each other and with the ECS program. Of these, one commented: 
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"Having all three programs (ECS, Playschool, Parent 

Nursery Program) under one roof and housing one coordinator 
is working out really well, Staff can share ideas, supplies, 
and stimulate one another in their programs. Coordination 
between the age levels is excellent." 


Two PSS Directors (16%) indicated that services are not 
well coordinated, but made no comments or recommendations. Five 
PSS Directors (42%) indicated that services are not well coordinated, 
and recommended publicizing the program, improving public relations, 
clarifying the roles of various agencies, encouraging participation 
from a broader sector of society, and making greater use of resources. 
Comments and suggestions included: 


"I think that there should be a concerted program of pub- 
licity to advise the community about ECS involvement and 
encourage parent involvement. There are far too many 
misconceptions about ECS." 


"Public relations is the major weakness. Few agency 
people actually internalize the interagency approach, 
It is often seen as a 'hassle' or 'mix match.' [It 
seems that the role of an interagency member must be 
spelled out clearly and made known to the agency per- 
sonnel so perhaps they would take more of an interest 
and active involvement." 


"(1) A difficulty exists in that local coordinating 
groups over the years have established self-guidelines 
in the absence of provincial guidelines, but have been 
frustrated by non acceptance and even rejection of some 
guidelines by the province. (2) The role of '‘non-educa- 
tion' agencies and departments in ECS has always been 
vague. Initially enthusiasm for the program carried 
people forward; more recently agency representatives 


are wondering if there really is a role for them and 
whether their efforts have been worthwhile, There is 

a need to clarify the roles of agencies now, if support 
of these agencies is to be maintained in expanding in- 
fant and in-home programs within ECS," 


"The local coordinator does an excellent job of coordina- 
ting. The ECS program tends to attract middle and upper- 
income families, however. Some work could be done with 
social services and low income groups to encourage par- 
ticipation from a broader sector of society." 
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"Single parent participation is sometimes more difficult 
than for 2 parent families, as is to a degree the case 
with people having younger children in their homes. 
Participation in the program should be encouraged, not 
coerced. ECS is still a separate entity and could effec-~ 
tively use other resources they have not utilized." 


Services for the Handicapped. All three respondents ex- 


pressed the opinion that services are not well coordinated. Two 


respondents recommended a better system of information flow, and 
more representation of resource persons on LACS. 


"Various age specific programs exist, e.g., day care, ECS, 
school, etc., and all provide for some assistance for the 
handicapped child. However, in such areas as information 
flow, the programs are totally separate. A common approach 
and consistency in remediation is all but totally lacking. 
Total sharing of information defies the doctrine of 
confidentiality. However, the opposite extreme is just as 
detrimental. A possible solution may be in a system similar 
to the Handicapped Registry where data is centrally 
located." 


"Coordination varies. Some demonstrate excellent inter- 
agency coordination while this does not exist in other 
communities. 


"Perhaps the LAC should be composed of specialists in 
speech, O.T. and P.T. to involve medical services, (in 
larger communities these personnel will be more potentially 
accessible), family/chiild cousellors (e.g., social-workers, 
psychologists) as well as parents to ensure the represent- 
ation of general services on LACs." 


Recreation Directors. Four Research Directors (25%) 
expressed the opinion that available services coordinate well with 
each other and with ECS programs. Three Recreation Directors 
(19%) indicated that services are not well coordinated but made 
no comments or recommendations. Five Recreation Directors (31%) 
made no response. Four Recreation Directors (25%) indicated that 
services are not well coordinated, and recommended better communica- 
tion, improved planning space and facilities, and the establishment 
of a pre-school programming committee. 
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"In this community, coordination between the Recreation 
Department and ECS has been more than efficient. The 
communication level has been considerably sharp." 


"There should be better communication with local services. 
Many services are not as aware of the ECS program as I 
feel they should be. Such areas as planning space and 
facilities to meet ECS needs could be improved. Also, 

use of facilities and expertise which is available through 
the local Parks and Recreation Department could be tapped 
for the betterment of both groups." 


"Our interagency group is no longer concentrating on pre- 
schoolers, so we need a "Preschool Programming Committee" 
similar to that in other areas. I must admit I know al- 
most nothing about ECS's role in this area." 


"ECS should be trying to involve itself more with community 
organizations. The Recreation Department, ECS and Preven- 
tive Social Services should be dealing more directly with 
each other." 


Comprehensiveness of Services: Assessment. In the opinions 
ofcommunity resource persons, are available services com- 
prehensive? 


Community resource persons were asked to express their 
opinions about the comprehensiveness of services available to 
children and parents in ECS programs. Responses are shown in 
Table 108. Twenty-eight per cent of respondents expressed the 
opinion that available services are comprehensive, 60% indicated 
that there are gaps in services available to children and parents, 
and 16% made no response. 


District Home Economists. Eleven Home Economists (31%) 
indicated the belief that available services are comprehensive. 
Nine (26%) stated that they do not think services are comprehen- 
sive, but made no recommendations for improving services. Seven 
(20%) expressed no opinion on the comprehensiveness of services. Of 
these seven, four indicated they had not been involved enough to 
make a judgement in this area. Eight Home Economists (23%) stated that 
services are not comprehensive, and expressed a need for: more in- 
formation on parenting and child development courses; more parent 
involvement; more courses and counselling for teachers to prepare 
them to meet the needs of handicapped children; better assessment of 
parents' needs; more staff; more nutritional education; greater care 
in hiring of staff; and more information on available resources. 
Comments and recommendations included: 
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TABLE 108 
PERCEPTIONS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


ON COMPREHENSIVENESS OF SERVICES 
BY FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


i Per Cent of Community Resource Persons 

; That Agreed With Statement 

D.H.E. | P.H.N. | MHS. 1 P.S.S. REC. 
f STATEMENTS (H=35) | (N=33) (N=5) | (N=12) (N-16) 


I think the available services are comprehensive. 
| There appear to be few or no gaps in the services 

F available to children and parents in the ECS programs, 
I have no recommendations. 


I don't think the services are comprehensive. 1 
believe there are gaps in the services available 

to children and parents in ECS programs. However, 
I have no recommendations for improving services. 


I don't think the services are comprehensive. I 
| believe there are gaps in the services available 
| to children and parents in ECS programs, Here is 
(are) the recommendation(s) I have for improving 
services. 


"Make more information available to the parents on 
parenting courses and child development courses," 


"T would like to see more parent involvement in two 

of the four groups I've attended. A great variation 
in the quality of programs provided in the classroom 
was evident as I moved from one to the other." 


"Although every effort is being made to accommodate 
children with handicaps, teachers must be supported 
and encouraged to take special courses or counselling 
to help them cope with the special needs of these 
children. There would be great problems for any 
child in a wheel chair as the local school facilities 
are not designed to accommodate them. Improvement 

in this area is needed." 
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"There is a lack of parent involvement in parent edu- 
cation sessions sponsored by the LAC. This may be due 
to lack of leadership abilities of the executive, or 
each of motivation or time on the part of parents. 

The leaders could assess needs of parents to find out 
the subjects that interest them. Apathy may be evi- 
dent in the community re involvement in community 
programs." 


"Tf a teacher-aid was hired to help the teacher rather 
than a different parent each week more constructive 
teaching could take place." 


"Many children have little or no breakfast, and small 
inappropriate lunches. The general nutritional status 
is poor. JI recommend stressing nutrition education, 
and providing larger snacks along with guidance in 
selecting snacks for parents and teachers." 


"I was involved with four different ECS groups. One 
group did not need any improvements; the others were 
not so lucky. There should be more parent involvement 
and better teachers. Some of the better teachers 
without the ECS requirements are not being hired and 
I think this is a mistake. More care should be given 
to hiring." 


"Although many community resources are available, I 
find many ECS programs are not utilizing these fully, 
either through lack of knowledge of available resources 
or through lack of interest or time. The ECS zone con- 
sultant arranged a meeting of resource people and ECS 
leaders to make leaders aware of resources. Unfortu- 
nately, very tew leaders came. This is, however, one 
good way of making resources more available to leaders 
but must be done frequently, e€,9., every year," 


Public Health Nurses. Ten nurses (30%) expressea the 


belief that available services are comprehensive. Twenty-three 
nurses (70%) indicated that services are not comprehensive. of 


these, 21 


made comments and recommendations in the areas of: more 


comprehensive speech assessement and therapy; more extensive 


screening 
resources; 


for learning problems; greater utilization of existing 


more ECS: programs in some areas; early intervention and 
treatment; more resource teachers for children with special needs; 
clarification of ECS philosophy; more staff; more parenting courses; 
clearer guidelines and criteria for designating levels and types of 
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handicaps; more comprehensive counselling services; better communications; 
more assistance for teachers in helping them to meet the needs of 
handicapped children; better facilities; and more programs for younger 
children. Comments and recommendations included: 


"(1) Speech assessment and therapy should be readily 
available. School Board Therapists do not work with these 
children so unless ACH is called in the children receive no 
help prior to school entry. (2) Children need a thorough 
assessment prior to school entry so problems such as 

learning problems are identified and action taken. (3) There 
should be better utilization of existing services." 


"Children can absorb much more than given credit for. [It 
would seem reasonable to begin programs on drugs, family 
life, social awareness, etc., at this age rather than 
junior high school level." 


"There are insufficient spaces for both normal and handi- 
capped children in day care and/or ECS facilities. Because 
of this, many children are left in less than ideal placements.“ 


"There is a need for early intervention and treatment with 
behaviour problems, etc., with school personnel. Public 
schools in the area lack ECS programs, and the many private 
kindergartens are too far away from the schools." 


"Smaller, more isolated communities require the availability 
of resource teachers for children with special problems." 


"Although a wide variety of services are available, I feel 
(we) as a service community do not coordinate ourselves well 
enough to describe services as being comprehensive. It is 
my understanding that the ECS mandate is to offer educational 
opportunities to young children and their families. 


"In our large rural and small urban districts we find that 
the urban centres often are much more aware of and, there- 
fore, better utilize the support services available to them. 
Possibly, if the philosophy of ECS was expressed in simpler 
terms the committees, the parents, and the teachers in the 
urban and the rural settings would understand it and would 
put the philosophy into practice. I see the trend towards 
better orientation programs for new committees, teachers, 
and parents as a positive move." 
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"Currently ECS is exploring the feasibility of a den 
velopmental enrichment program with early intervention, 
0 to 4 years. We are consulting with them and discuss- 
ing the need for this type of program, and methods of 
referral with staff and board." 


"There must be clear cut criteria established for der 
termining a handicapped child, There appears to be 

a great emphasis on getting children labelled as handi- 
capped so the program can receive extra funding, We 
strongly recommend that before a child is labelled 

(a negative experience which may affect the rest of 
his educational experiences) that there must be some 
program available to help him. (e.g., There is no 
good reason for a psychologist to say a child is emo- 
tionally disturbed unless there is a program which will 
help his behaviour), Many more people resources are 
necessary to make this program work. The attitude 

and push to label children and get funding is coming 
from the top and this must change." 


"(1) There should be a more coordinated approach be- 
tween the various agencies or people providing ser~ 
vices. (2) There should be a more even distribution 
of handicapped with normal children. (3) Teachers 
should have more opportunity for special educational 
experiences. (4) Teachers should make referrals to 
Public Health nurses if they have concerns re abuse 
or neglect." 


"Since ECS programs have become well established, 
public health personnel have not generally been in-~ 
volved to any significant degree in program planning. 
They are involved primarily in a consultative capa- 
city. One aspect that I feel should be pursued to 

a greater extent is parenting classes, (e.g., S.T.E.P, 
program). It would be beneficial for teachers to take 
it as well,” 


"Provide predetermined assessment criteria and/or 
guidelines for designation of level and type of 
handicap for Category A children, Guidelines and cri- 
teria to be available to Local Health Authorities for 
reference when doing screening program. (2) Speech 
therapy, psychological assessment, family counselling, 
are often not available if travel is involved, JI sug- 
gest improvement of the availability of these services, 
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Although funding is available for Category A, often the 
service is not available. (3) Elementary School Teachers 
should be aware of the ECS program." 


"(1) Better liaison between ECS and school, (e.g., school 
psychologist possibly to test children for future placement); 
(2) Special teaching help for problem areas, (e.g., Downs - 
Syndrome, blind, etc.); (3) Better facilities, (e.g., 

larger and better bathroom space); (4) In dental area ECS 
operators should be encouraged to carry our daily brushing 
to enforce skills." 


"Some school systems to which preschool facilities are 
closely allied do not have assessment and consulting 
resources for learning disabilities and other problems. 
These services should be supplied for preschoolers whether 
or not they are funded by ECS." 


"(1) Closer liaison between Department of Education and 
Department of Health in setting up an ECS program, (e.9., 
stating of priorities of service, etc.). Initially in 
Alberta the ECS program was set up with very little consult- 
ation between the two areas. This led to a great deal of 
frustration in the workers and parents at tne local level 
because teachers had expectations that health workers did 
not have time to fulfill. (2) Increasing the number of 
nurses and staff at the local level so that a more compre- 
hensive outline for screening and follow up, but not enough 
staff in some areas to do same." 


"Speech and hearing are provided out of the office, once 
yearly, on a regular basis. Children with problems are 
expected to travel a great distance, and at great expense, 
except for the registered handicapped." 


"The present programs in our area seem to be adequate. 
However, they vary a great deal in the comprehensiveness. 
One area that seems to be lacking is that of having no- 
where to sent 'young' children who may be more socially 
deprived than anything else. There are no nursery school 
type operations available in this rural area. It is very 
difficult to find placement and transportation to programs 
in the nearest city." 
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"Parent development programs prior to entry to ECS 
programs, Handicapped children need educational and 
occupational opportunities at the local level," 


."There are some children who are not involved in ECS 
in various areas of our health unit," 


"One outstanding need is more aides in programs with 
children with special needs," 


"(1) Teachers should be more aware of: (a) the broad 
range of normal of fine and gross motor ability at 
this age; an occupational therapist should be valu- 
able in a consultant role. (b) the magnitude of the 
effect of poor home environment and lack of stimula- 
tion on the functioning of children; (c) the role 

of the public health nurse and of the support she 

can offer to families; (d) the need to inform parents 
by November or December if there is some concern 
about the child's functioning, rather than leaving 
such a discussion until March or April. On the other 
hand, the teachers should be aware that no firm deci- 
sion regarding recommendations for placement the foi- 
lowing year, can be made until late in the school 
(kindergarten) term; (e) observations which are im- 


portant and aid in the identification of children with 


learning problems; (f) the fact that many parents are 
intimidated by authority figures such as teachers. 
These very parents usually need the most support in 
expressing their views, and teachers need the skills 
to interact with them in a positive fashion. (2) 
Speech therapy services to children in disadvantaged 
areas could be improved by having therapy available 
in the kindergarten setting. Families in low socio- 
economic areas often view transportation to and from 
therapy locations as a major obstacle. Transporta- 
tion services are available through handicapped chil- 
drens services, but not everyone who needs this ser- 
vice is eligible. (3) More parenting classes avail- 
able to parents of Kindergarten children would be 
valuable, provided these are chaired by competent 
personnel," 
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Mental Health Services. Directors of Mental Health Services 
unanimously agreed that services are not comprehensive. Two 
directors -.(40%) made no suggestions for improving services. Three 
directors (60%) recommended better communication on available services, 
more funding or more services to meet existing needs, better preparation 
of teachers, and increased consultant services for children with 
special needs. Comments and recommendations included: 


"Better assessment and program evaluation." 


“Improve the diagnostic and therapeutic skills of the 

ECS teacher, and increase the consultant services for 
children with special needs. Support for better training 
programs at the university level and in-service training 
programs for this purpose is recommended." 


"Include Mental Health Regionai Centres in the ECS 
resource publications (i.e., Community Resource Guide) ." 


"Although 3 to 4 per cent of preschool children (1977) are 
reported to be receiving special program funding, the 
Celdic report suggests 10 to 12 per cent are in need of 
special help. Therefore, to meet these needs, further 
funding and/or existing services require expansion and/or 
services need to be developed." 


Preventive Social Services. Three PSS Directors (25%) 
expressed the opinion that available services are comprehensive. 
Nine PSS Directors (75%) indicated that services are not comprehensive 
and made comments and recommendations. These included: improved 
teacher training; strengthened parent program; greater cooperation 
with nursery schools and day care centres; better facilities; better 
communications; more courses for parents; better public relations and 
public education; and more parent involvement. 


“Convince the teachers that others have an important 

role and get them to effectively utilize community resources 
in creative ways. Community people cannot impose themselves 
onto the ECS program. The initiative and encouragement must 
come from the operators." 


“Teachers and coordinators of ECS programs should be 
taught to teach with the family and not the tradi- 
tional teacher role, Teachers being trained in uni- 
versities should spend time teaching with parents 
and community resource people in the classes," 
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"T feel that the parents program could be streng- 
thened. The parents should be more actively involved 


in understanding the composition of the program, (€.g., 


why an activity is important and what the ultimate 
purpose of the activity is). Parents should receive 
a better orientation before entering the classroom. 
Meetings should be better organized (e.g., agenda, 
chairing, distribution of minutes). Teachers job 
description and evaluation procedure should be form- 
alized." 


"There is a need to develop the ECS concept of 0 - 8 
fully. The original concept had great promise and 
should not be lost. There is a need to more fully 
recognize the similarities and opportunities for 
closer cooperation with nursery schools and -day care 
centres as well as in-home Programs. There is a 

need to recognize the diversity of skills and the 
alternate methods of attaining those skills on the 
part of teachers/workers with young children in addi- 
tion to University 'Education' training." 


"I feel with what the ECS program has to work with, 
they do a very good job. I would recommend better 
facilities be found, a parent advisory group be set 
up, and close contact with the proposed Day Care 
program for this area.” 


"T have several suggestions: (1) closer liaison 
with school, particularly the Grade one teacher so 
as to improve communication; (2) parents are ine 
volved but few are learning about their children, 
Parenting courses should be offered more often; 
(3) public relations could be improved to inform 
parents, teacher and community of the philosophy 
of ECS and of learning, It needs to be an edu- 
cational experience on all levels, not just the 
children; (4) the community program in most centers 
is lacking, Little if any political action is 
taken by the LACs or parent groups. Therefore, 

no real connectedness with the global community," 


"T think that more could be done in the way of 
offering skill development to parents, (€,.9., 
small group leadership and specific skills such 
as parenting) ," 
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“There is lack of meaningful parent involvement, 
especially at the LAC level, The presence of two 
principals, two ECS teachers, and the deputy super- 
intendent seem to affect a great deal of meaningr 
ful interaction. Members of previous LACs have 
indicated a feeling of being threatened by all the 
professions and consequently did not feel comfortable 
interacting freely at the meetings. I do not think 
the staff intended to create this atmosphere, How- 
ever, it does contribute to a reduction of true 
parent involvement. 


"Involve parents again!" 


Services for the Handicapped. All three Services for the 


Handicapped Directors indicated that services are not comprehensive 
and recommended improved preparation of teachers to prepare them to 
meet the needs of children with special needs; increased Category A 
grants; and utilization of some aspects of the medical-clinical 
treatment model to meet special needs. The following comments and 
recommendations were made: 


"Because of the educational or school orientation (e.g, 

a classroom with a teacher and high staff: pupil ratio) 
the median child is focused upon to the detriment of the 
handicapped child. Although the medical-clinical model is 
as disadvantageous as the educational model, there are 
benefits to both, and some aspects of the treatment 
approach could be utilized. These components could centre 
upon case conferences, remedial planning, implementation, 
and review. Part of the difficulty lies in teacher 
training. Few special education programs provide exposure 
to either this medical model or, more importantly, to the 
spectrum of handicapped children." 


Grant levels for handicapped- catagory A children might be 
raised to equate to special education funding. Since ECS 
programs encourage integration of handicapped children and 
since interaction at this age is so critical, accessibility 
exists but funding to support effective intervention is 
required to maximize this opportunity. There should be 
specialized training components for ECS teachers as part of 
options available for those student teachers wishing to 
work in integrated programs. 
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Recreation Directors. Six Recreation Directors indicated 
that they have had minimal involvement with ECS, and were unable to 
comment on the comprehensiveness of services. Nine Recreation Directors 
expressed no opinions. Two Recreation Directors (13%) indicated that 
services are not comprehensive, and recommended increased equipment, 
and improved training for both teachers and parents. 


"Additional equipment is necessary for running a 
comprehensive program for learning disabilities. 

In addition, books and materials that reflect the 
interests of the child should be used. For example, 
Cree children should have stories that the child 
can identify with, not always standardized books 
dealing with white anglo-saxon culture." 


"Training in the area of movement education and 
physical education for ECS teachers and parents 
is lacking. Both recreation and education should 
do more in this area." 


Outcomes 


Perceived Impact: Assessment. What impact have 
activities and services of Community Resource agencies 
had on recipients? 


Community resource persons were asked to rate the effective-- 
ness of the impact of their services on recipients. Responses are 
summarized in Table 109. 
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TABLE .109 


PERCEPTIONS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS ON 
EFFECTIVENESS OF ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES, 
BY FREQUENCY RESPONSES 


Effective 
(Value=+1) 


Very | Moderately Slightly Not at ANI No Basis 
Effective i Effective Effective Effective For Answer 
(Value=.75) | (Value=.50) | (Value=.25) | (Value= 0) (Value= 0) Mean 


District Home Economists (N=35) 


Public Health Services (N=33) 


Mental Health Services (N=5) 


Preventive Social Services (N=12) 


Services for the Handicapped (N=3) 


Recreation Directors (N=16) 


In rating the effectiveness of services, respondents were 
asked to identify the actual impact on recipients. Impacts on children, 
parents, and teachers, as identified by Community Resource Persons, are 
shown in Tables 110, 111, and 112. District Home Economists indicated 
effective impact in increasing knowledge of nutrition among children, 
parents, and teachers. Public Health Nurses identified a wide range of 
impacts, the most frequent being in the areas of increasing knowledge 

of dental care, health, hygiene, and nutrition, and screening children 
for early detection of learning disabilities. Directors of Mental Health 
Services identified effective impacts in the areas of early assessments, 
changed attitudes, and increased skills. Generally, Directors of 
Preventive Social Services did not identify specific types of impact. 
Directors of Services for the Handicapped identified impact in the area 
of increased understanding of handicapped children, among children. The 
most frequent impact identified by Recreation Directors was improved 
physical skills of children. Generally, few impacts on parents or 
teachers were identified by Recreation Directors. 


Agency 


Listrict Home 
Economist (N=35 
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TABLE 110 


IMPACT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE AGENCIES ON CHILDREN, 
AS IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


Increased knowledge of nutri- 
tion, 


No impact identified. 


Very 
Effective 


Effective 


Quality of Impact 


Moderately 
Effective 


Only 
Slightly 


BITECtINe. 


fe from fom 


Public Health 
Services (N=33) 


Increased knowledge of good 
health, hygiene 


Increased knowledge of functio 


of public health nurse, 
decreased fear of nurse. 


Children with special needs 
placed in special program, 
referrals. 


Increased knowledge & skil)s 


} in dental care. 


Increased knowledge of nutri- 


f tion. 


Improved speech patterns 
(speech therapy}. 


Screening, early detection. 


Decreased disease, lice, etc. 


Not at All 
Effective 


No Basis 


[Por Answer 
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TABLE 110 (CONTINUED) 


“Quality of Impact 


Only 
Very Moderately| Slightly No Basis 


Agency Type Ml depart or Ses eeu Effective ericctive pr Teen ive For Answer 


Public Realth 
Services cont... 


Mental Health 
Services (N=5) 


Changed attitudes. 


Increased skills. 


ees SSS 
_ i“ pm t= |= fe fm] . 


Preventive Social 
Services (N=12) Children experiencing diffi. 
culty are referred. 


Services for the 
Handicapped (N=2) [ Better understanding of handi- 1 (50%) 
capped children. 


Recreation (N=16) 


Improved physical skills. 


Enjoy better facilities. 


Changed attitudes, new know- 
ledge. 


No impact identified. 


Type of Impact or Outcome 
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TABLE 110 (CONTINUED) 


Very 
Effective 


6 (33%) 


Quality of Impact 
Onty 
Moderately! Slightly | Not at All| No Basis 
Effective | Effective Effective] Effective } For Answer | _ Total 


“ Boass 
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TABLE .111 


IMPACT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE AGENCIES ON PARENTS 
AS IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


Quality of Impact 


Only 
Moderately | Slightly No Basis 


Very 
Effective 


Effective jEtfective For Answer ° 


Type of Outcome or Impact Total 


a District Home 
f Economist (N=35) § Increased knowledge of 
: p nutrition. 


| - |b 
( : H 
i ; i 
a | 
Nh . i 
~ 
~ 


w 
i wo 
_ -_ 
A _ 


! Information on services 
provided. 


Providing nutritional snacks. 


Improved communtcatton 
# techniques. 


Knowledge of budgeting, use of 
} money. 


No impact identified. 


Se 


7 Public Health 
A. Services (N=33) 


Increased parenting skills. 


Improved health knowledge. 


Ae 


Improved Menu Planning, 
Increased knowledge of nutrition| 


Increased knowledge of avail- 
able services 


Increased knowledge and skills 
(not specified) 
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TABLE 111. (CONTINUED) 


Quality of Impact 


Only 
Slightly 


Very 
Effective 


Moderately 
tffective | 


Type of Impact or Outcome Effective 
#Pubiic Health 
# Services cont... 


Increased knowledge of speech 
I development. 


| Improved communication. 


| Increased knowledge of growthi 
| and development. f 


Improved dental care. 


‘| No impact identified. 


Mental Health 
Services (N*5) 


Parenting skills. 


Improved attitudes. 


| Preventive Social 
Services (N=12) || Improved awareness of ECS 
j } program, available services. 


1 Increased parenting skills. 


Increased parent involvement .d 


Improved quality of life. 
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TABLE 111 (CONTINUED) 


Qualtty of Impact 


Only 
Stightly 


Not at All | No Basis 


For Answer 


Preventive Social 
Services cont... 


Increased knowledge of child 
development. 


No impact identified. 


Services for the 
Handicapped (N=2) 


No impact identified. 


Recreation (N=16) 
Providing facilities. 


Increased involvement 
children. 


Increased knowledge of the 
needs of the children. 


Parenting and leadership 
skills. 


Increased physical skills. 


No impact identified. 
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TABLE 112 


IMPACT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE AGENCIES ON TEACHERS 
AS IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 


Qual ity of Impact 


Only 
Slightly 


No Basis 
Effective |tffective {For Answer 


Moderately 
s/ERtecEtve 


_Agency Total 


District Home 
Economist (N=35)} 


Increased mogwlege of 
nutrition. 


Increased skills and activities 
which can be used to teach 
nutrition to the pre-school 
child. 


f Increased knowledge and skills 
(not specified. 


Increased knowledge of services 
available. 


No impact identified. 


f 
i 
H 
f 
fl 
E 
i 


7 — 
b ao i 
k a i 
q =] b 
{ = 3" ee H 


lj 


Public Health 
Services (N=33) 


Improved knowledge on nutrition. 


; = 
i we 
nee . 


* ba 


f Improved knowledge of public 
f health services, role of PHN. 


Improved skills in detecting 
health & other problems for 
R referral. 


Increased knowledge of health 
related problems & learning 
f disabilities speech development. 


f Increased knowledge and skills 


H (not specified). 


SS 
5(33%) Ti (24%) 6 (13%) 


Impact not identified. 


14 (30%) 46 (100% 


#Mental Health 
fF Services 


| Preventive Social 
R Services (N=12) 


Services for the 


I Handicapped (N=2) 


Recreation 
(N=16) 


f Impact not specified. 


Improved leadership skills. 


lof learning. 


Impact not identified. 
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TABLE 112 (CONTINUED) 


Quality of Impact 


Only 
Very Moderately | Slightly |Not at All | No Basis 


Type of Impact or Outcome FEffective Effective |Etfective Effective |Eftective |For Answer j Total 


2 (40%) (100%) 


Improved knowledge of process 


3 (23%) 


Improved attitudes toward handi 
f capped children. 


# Improved knowledge. 


Impact not identified. 


(100%) | 


Improved Attitudes toward 


| fitness. 


# Increased knowledge and skills. 


jew i _ 


Impact not identified. 


BI 
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Success of ECS Program Assessment. Is the ECS program 
successful, in the opinions of Community Resource Persons? 


Community Resource Persons were asked to express their 
opinions about the success of the ECS program. Responses are 
summarized in Table 113. Thirteen per cent of Community Resource 
Persons expressed the opinion that ECS is completely successful, 

56 per cent stated it is not completely successful, and 20 per cent 
expressed no opinion. 


District Home Economists. Six Home Economists expressed 
the opinion that ECS is completely successful. Nine noted that 
the program is not completely successful, but made no recommendations 
for improving it. Of these nine, two made favourable comments about 
the philosophy, organization, and implementation of the program, 
but noted that time was needed for it to grow and become completely 
successful. Six Home Economists expressed no opinion about the 
success of the ECS program. Fourteen Home Economists indicated that 
the program is not completely successful, and made the following 
comments and recommendations: 


"More parent involvement and parent education on all 
aspects of child development are needed. ECS coordinators 
and individual teachers must try to improve communication 
with parents. Parent involvement is a good thing, but it 
isn't happening effectively in many of the ECS programs." 


"The only frustration I have with the ECS program is the 


lack of parent involvement with some groups, but can offer 
no suggestions on how to improve parent involvement." 


TABLE 113 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE SUCCESS OF THE ECS PROGRAM 


Per Cent of Community Resource Persons 

That Agreed With Statement 
O.H.E. | P.HN. H 

STATEMENTS (N=35) | (N=33) 


I think the ECS program is completely successful. 
I have no recommendations for improving it. 


T don't think the ECS program is compitetely 
successful, but I don't have any recommendations 
for improving it. 


I don't think the ECS program is completely 
successful, and here is (are) the recommendation(s} 
I have for improving it. 


No Response. 
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"ECS has come a long way. The requirement for parent 
involvement is a good one, and I would like to see this 
encouraged as much as possible. Training and screening 
(particularly) of teachers is most important." 


"Some kind of enforced parent involvement is needed. 
There should be careful monitoring so that material used 
is not sexist in nature. There should be emphasis on 
developing individual skills." 


"T recommend that parent involvement in the ECS program 
be emphasized." 


"Re~evaluate the requirements for ECS teachers." 


"There should be increased communication between Local 


Advisory Committees (maybe have a bi-monthly newsletter 
where each LAC describes their current activities. This 
could be compiled and printed by the school district.) 
There should be leadership workshops to assist LAC 
executives to get more parent involvement in their LACs." 


"Since the ECS program often relies on volunteer parent 
help, ECS personnel should consider such programs as: 
training of volunteer personnel, how to get everyone to | 
help, making helping a worthwhile thing to do. I would 
be most willing to work with ECS in developing such 
training programs." 


"ECS does not reach all children in all areas of the 
province that may require the services of such a program. 
I do feel that this is an area of growing concern and that 
developments for the inclusion of handicapped, disadvan- 
taged, or other groups will take time." 


"There seem to be several agencies that deal with 
preschoolers -- health units, family life groups, ECS 
groups. Programs are offered by the various agencies and 
not coordinated because of the various ages being dealt 
with, i.e. health programs, parenting courses, playschool 
activities, etc. Could there be some type of system 
which would tie all this (preschool age) service together 
under one umbrella?" 


"I think the program could be a more free-flow into grade 
one if the ECS program could be located at the elementary 
school, and be part of the school, rather than a separate 
entity." 
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"The program seems to be very biased. I have offered 
my services, but they seem very uncooperative." 


"IT feel the ECS program is very successful, but needs to 
spend more effort on public relations work. More time 
and money needs to be spent to design communication 
systems to convey to parents and the community in general, 
what the purposes of ECS are, and what services they 
offer. There is a common misconception that ECS is just 
play, not realizing that there is learning to be gained 
from play." 


"I am not convinced that ECS should be a separate entity 
from the remainder of the school system. I think more 
consistent delivery would be achieved if ECS were incorp- 
orated in school systems entirely. This would not 
necessarily limit parent input. JI think it would be 
much more practical. I think also that all children 
should attend ECS as they are required to attend school. 
Some of the children most in need of the services have 
parents who are not motivated to send them. Some of 

the programs become filled, and room is not made for 
additional children because the program is optional. I 
think that creating a whole new bureaucracy just for ECS 
is needless duplication of school services, expensive, 
cumbersome, and somewhat inefficient." 


Public Health Nurses. Four senior health nurses expressed the 
opinion that ECS is completely successful. Six expressed no opinion 
on the success of the overall provincial program. Twenty-three 
senior health nurses indicated that ECS has not been completely 
successful. Of these, 18 made comments and suggestions, as follows: 


"I recommend: (1) Standardized program implementation; (2) 
more consultants, particularly in the health field, to 
provide in-services and assistance to people who are 
setting up programs; (3) provide facilities .(Many facilities 
are not really adequate, e.g., handwashing, snack service); 
(4) the children that often require the service most do 
not get it due to distance from the centre, parent apathy, 
etc.; (5) Improvement in transportation services to take 
children to a central area. Although the program may not 
be perfect, it is certainly a step in the right direction 
and well worth continuing." 


"(1) Lack of special education training; (2) lack of 

funding for buildings and classroom Space -- more needed; 

(3) school board assistance with bussing °f rural children; 
(4) public relations to increase general public knowledge 

of ECS philosophy and programs; (5) more nutrition emphasis." 
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"Involve school boards and health agencies more in an 
effort to work together to provide better programs for 
pre-school children." 


"(1) Screening should be a prerequisite prior to entry 
for all ECS children for the purpose of early identi- 
fication of children with special needs, i.e., handicaps, 
developmental delays. Referrals and continued monitoring 
of the health of the children in ECS programs; 

(2) Maximum parental involvement in ECS programs. Not 
only continued involvement in classroom, but also health 
education programs for parents; (3) Local Advisory 
Committees to be composed of parents, staff of ECS 
Program and community agencies, i.e., health and health 
related agencies; (4) Designation of level and type of 
handicap against predetermined assessment criteria 
and/or guidelines should be determined by health agency; 
(5) In rural areas, children need to be able to attend 
at an earlier age, particularly some of the handicapped 
children; (6) Entry to the ECS program should be allowed 
at any time Within the school year, i.e. transient 
families; (7) Increased funds for transportation. ECS 
programs are presently using the elementary school bus 
services which prédetermines the length of the daily 

ECS program, 1.e. long days; (8) Evaluation of ECS 
program," 


"ECS must be a positive experience for the children. 
They should not be made to feel that they are failures. 
The teachers should be tuned in to the needs of the 
children and give them individualized treatment. The 
classes are too big. The positive creative approach to 
education is necessary, and this attitude should come 
from the top." — 


"There is a need for better identification of and oppor- 
tunities for children with special needs or handicaps. 
There should be more emphasis placed on an individual's 
ability to relate to children, rather than his or her 
educational preparation when staff is hired for ECS. If 
children are to be evaluated in ECS and streamed into 
Grade One, this should only be done by experts who relate 
well with small children. Labelling of small children 
can affect their whole lives, and can be a result of 
personality conflicts with adults, or immaturity at the 
time of testing. For these reasons, I do not agree with 
streaming of children from ECS into grade one." 
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"I sometimes feel that ECS sees itself as being the 
group serving young children; that somehow, ECS has the 
responsibility to be and do all things to all young 
children, perhaps to the exclusion of other agencies. 
It seems to me that a more clearly defined mandate and 
role would be helpful. When ECS defines itself broadly 
as offering comprehensive services to children, other 
agencies understandably feel a little defensive of the 
services which they too offer to young children. To- 
gether, we offer comprehensive services in a way that 
no single agency can. I believe the single most impor- 
tant thing ECS has done to date is involve parents in 
their child's education . . . a tough job superbly done!" 


"Greater parent education regarding the objectives and 
goals of the ECS program." 


"ECS Coordinators live in their own little world. I 

have to identify myself, the unit, and review programs 

on each contact. There seems to be no interest expressed 

at all. Twice I asked the ECS Coordinator for an overview 
presentation, and it was poorly done and a waste of time.” 


"T am concerned that children are being labelled because 
of the way grants are handled for the handicapped children 
in the program. Sometimes it appears that in the search 
to identify children with an handicap, finances are of 
more importance than the child. If statistics show that 
a certain percentage of the population is handicapped in 
some way, why cannot budgets take this into account?" 


"Staff of ECS programs should ‘communicate with primary 
grade teachers re philosophy of the program. Most 

primary teachers complain of lack of discipline and 
difficulty in adjusting to desk activities. Some students 
are bored with grade one because they have been exposed to 
so many situations and activities -- grade one almost seems 
repetition. This requires consultation between ECS and 
schools re program content." 


"More effort should be made to include the children in 
outlying areas. The local ECS programs have too large 
of classes." 


"I feel all ECS programs should be integrated with the 
school system. You have already established accommodation 
and controls for the children." 
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"Children with developmental delays or behaviour problems 
should not be categorized as "handicapped," but rather as 
needing extra services in order to achieve their potential." 


"The ECS program hasn't really been organized for too many 
years. Much of the effectiveness of the program would be 

through the coordinator of the program -- also teacher and 
staff involved. It would depend mostly on their interest. 
Some of the areas are doing a really good thing with their 
programs, where others are doing very little." 


"The people whose children need it most are still the 
hardest to convince to participate in the program. We 
are searching for the key to motivation for all our 
preventive programs." 


"On the whole, I have seen good programs and good inservice 
education for parents and teachers. But the program is 
optional for communities and each program is dependent 

on the interest and enthusiasm of the parents and coordi-~ 
nator. It is only human nature that in some cases this is 
non-existent, therefore, some compulsion should be present 
that all programs for 4% to 54% year olds meet certain 
standards and be supervised by one body. I would like to 
see the funding of all preschool facilities for 4% to 5% 
year olds by ECS so that monies are available for children 
needing assessment by psychologists. Presently, the only 
source of funding outside ECS for this age group is Blue 
Cross, to which all parents do not subscribe." 


"Our knowledge of ECS is limited since we provide direct 
services to school children and the general public, and 
not specifically to ECS programs." Z 


Mental Health Services. None of the Mental Health Directors 
believe that the ECS program is completely successful. Three directors 
made the following comments and recommendations: 


"Qur Mental Health Clinic has been sporadically involved 
in ECS. Much of this involvement has been simply 
attending meetings once a month. My observation is 

that nothing meaningful can happen at once-a-month 
meetings." 


"ECS should deal with younger age groups for educational 
purposes. Money and man hours spent could be better 
justified if younger age groups were considered. Day 
Cares can be part of the answer, but educational money 
is required for them to hire people who can develop 
appropriate programming." 
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"Move the program into the schools and let the profes- 
sional teachers run them. Parent involvement is a nice 
idea, but it just doesn’t work very well." 


"The distribution of school~centred programs, compared 
to private or community operated programs, is changing, 
with the former increasing at the expense of the latter 
(based on ECS statistics - 1975, '76, and '77). This 
change suggests that parent involvement is decreasing, 
while school boards are assuming responsibility for an 
increasing proportion of the ECS programs, thus eroding 
the original structure and purpose of ECS as well as the 
basis for having various government departments contri- 
bute through funds and representation to deputy ministers, 
the provincial coordinating council, and the steering 
committee. I recommend that ECS be removed from the 
structure of the Department of Education for a limited 
time period (e.g. 5 years) in order for it to gain 
strength and autonomy towards achieving its original 
goals, and to continue to Warrant diverse government 
departmental support." 


"Direct communication between ECS and other supporting 
government departments appears to be poor." 


"The philosophy of ECS iS basically sound." 


Preventive Social Services. One PSS director indicated that 
ECS has been completely successful, and one director expressed no 
Opinion on the success of ECS. Ten PSS Directors indicated that ECS 
has not been completely successful, and made the following comments 
and recommendations: 


"The ECS program, province wide, serves many children. 
However, it has degenerated into just another educational 
program. It no longer retains the ideas of self-help for 
parents that is critical if Alberta is interested in more 
than just ‘welfare education’ programming." 


"Since early childhood, programs were taken over by the 
Department of Education, and run for the most part by 

the school system, meaningful parent involvement has been 
reduced. Many parents now view ECS as a regular part of 
the school system, and therefore feel little moral 
obligation to become involved. The school system 
encourages involvement by the parents, but seems quite 
content to have a few parents come into the classroom 
and go through the motions of parent involvement at the 
LAC level. Even with the problem of parent involvement, 
ECS is still a good program, providing a valuable service. 


W 


i 
t 
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"As can be expected, the facilities are important. 
The present facilities are not adequate. The staff 
are well trained and very professional in their 
approach to ECS. They should be commended for their 
accomplishments despite the facilities." 


"Let us get back (or move forward) to the original 
aims and proposals of the ECS Program. The plan for 
implementing ECS programs has been widely recognized 
for its vision and enlightenment. We should not let 
down either the children of Alberta, or those who 
have acclaimed the program by settling for anything 
less than was first envisioned. It's a good program; 
let's get with it.” 


"There should be more emphasis on quality parent 
involvement. There is a danger of becoming too program 
oriented. Organizational tools, i.e. job descriptions, 
evaluations, goal setting procedures, orientation 
packages, and presentations, should be improved." 


"Certification of teachers is good; but mandatory 
educational levels are very bad. Teaching is a 
developed skill. The AMOUNT OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
LEVEL TRAINING OR INSTRUCTION is irrelevant, and 
immaterial. The ECS philosophy should filter into the 
school system -- it is excellent. ECS finances should 
be expanded to assist playschools -- but less forms 
please. Resource people in sparsely populated areas 
(Northern Alberta) should be moré readily available, 
at reasonable costs. There should be fewer forms and 
dates to meet." 


"I think the philosophy and structure of the ECS 
program is probably adequate, but it is not being 
implemented in all communities. From what I read, I 
think some ECS programs are very progressive, but 
such is not the case here." 


"ECS is rapidly, in many areas, becoming part of the 
old club part of the regular school system which will 
diminish the parent involvement and caring about 
community coordination, involvement and the importance 
of parent directors. If ECS becomes just another school 
program, parents will leave it up to the professionals." 


"T think ECS is good, but I don't agree with a flat 
‘per pupil' grant system. I would therefore like to 
recommend that a budget system be set up where the area 
is reimbursed the budget amount needed. If it is 
desirable for the users to pay, then initiate a deficit 
budget system similar to Preventive Social Services." 
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"Originally, the ECS mandate was for children from 0-8 
years of age. I feel that the other age groups besides 
5 year Olds must NOW be considered. My primary concern 
is 4 year old programming. Four year olds experience a 
need for socializing and a playschool setting can meet 
this need, but I would hope that such playschools would 
be FUNDED and follow pretty much ECS philosophy. There 
is a need for direction and advice and education for 
four year programming too. Public education is neces- 
Sary. More of the community has to be educated about 
EcS. It is not the old kindergarten. There should be 
some provisions for the exceptionally bright child." 


Services for the Handicapped. Three Directors of Service for 


the Handicapped expressed the opinion that ECS has not been completely 
successful. Two Directors made the following comments: 


"The intent of the ECS program was not to provide for the 
upper middle class, WASP child. Rather, the origins are 
similar to those ef the Headstart program. The focus 

on the normal child to the detriment of the special 
needs child might be explored. The issue of parent 
development is unclear. Given the connotations of the 
term "parenting." and the idea that some parenting 
activity is required, there exists a certain degree of 
‘ambiguity. The community aspect of the program by 
definition must involve liaison with other agencies, yet 
this is a skill area that is required. Again, clarifi- 
cation is required." 


"Perhaps ECS programs will require very tight liaison 
with Special Education in terms of facilitating the 
growth & development of each. I would prefer that 
programs for pre-schoolers remained the province of ECS, 
and not Special Education as has unfortunately happened 
in some places." 


Recreation Directors. Three recreation directors indicated 


that the program was entirely successful, two indicated that it was 
not completely successful, but made no recommendations for improving 
it, and eight made no comment on the success of the program. Three 
directors expressed the opinion that the ECS program has not been 
completely successful, and made the following comments and recommen- 
dations: 
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"My lack of knowledge of the total scope of the program 
limits my ability to evaluate properly the services they 
provide. Better communication would possibly enable me 
to provide services to the ECS group. I believe ECS to 
be a very successful, necessary program which I would 
hope is willing to use my department to meet its needs 
if the department can do so." 


"More communication -~ possibly more printouts about 
other ECS programs in Alberta." 


"There needs to be more consistency in ECS programs. 
Some local school jurisdictions have taken ECS under 
their program with an ECS coordinator. Other areas 

do not have this local professional to help each ECS 
program." , 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has reported the perceptions of community 


resource persons on the ECS program. The major findings of the 
chapter are as follows: 


1. 


The most frequent functions of District Home Economists, by 
order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing direct 
services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and c) assisting in the area of program development. 


The most frequent functions of Public Health Nurses, by 
order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing direct 
services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance; 
c) assisting in the area of program development. 


The most frequent functions of Mental Health Services, by 
order of frequency, were identified as: a) providing direct 
services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance, 
and c) coordinating services. 


The most frequent functions of Preventive Social Services, 
by order of frequency, were identified as: a) coordinating 
services; b) providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and c) providing direct services. 


The most frequent functions of Services for the Handicapped, 
in order of frequency, were identified as: a) coordinating 
services; and b) providing consultative/technical assistance. 


The most frequent functions of Recreation Directors were 
identified as providing consultative/technical assistance; 
and providing equipment and facilities. 


10. 


lli. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Thirty-nine percent of Community Resource Persons expressed 
the opinion that available services are well coordinated, 
50% stated that they are not well coordinated, and 11% made 
no response. 


District Home Economists recommended making available more 
information on the activities and services of different 
agencies, and holding more frequent and regular meetings in 
order to improve coordination. 


Recommendations of Public Health Nurses for improving 
coordination called for more and better communications, more 
information on the activities of agencies, greater agency 
representation on committees, more staff, and standardized 
screening programs. 


Directors of Mental Health Services recommended permanent 
professional staff for ECS programs, and improved civic 
management in order to improve coordination. 


Recommendations of PSS Directors for improving coordination 
called for publicizing the ECS program, and clarifying the 
roles of various agencies. 


Directors of Services for the Handicapped recommended a 
better system of information flow, and more representation 
of resource persons on LACs. 


Recreation Directors recommended better communication, 
improved planning space and facilities, the establishment 
of a pre-school programming committee to improve coordination. 


Twenty-eight percent of community resource persons expressed 
the opinion that available services are comprehensive, 60% 
indicated that there are gaps in services available to 
children and parents, and 16% made no response. 


District Home Economists expressed a need for: more information 
on parenting and child development courses; more parent 
involvement; more courses and counselling for teachers to 
prepare them to meet the needs of handicapped children; better 
assessment of parents' needs; more staff; more nutritional 
education; greater care in hiring of staff; and more informa- 
tion on available resources. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2i. 
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Public Health Nurses recommended the following in order to 
increase comprehensiveness of services: more comprehensive 
speech assessment and therapy; more extensive screening for 
learming problems; greater utilization of existing resources; 
more ECS programs in some areas; early intervention and 
treatment; more resource teachers for children with special 
needs; clarification of ECS philosophy; more staff; more 
parenting courses; clearer guidelines and criteria for 
designating levels and types of handicaps; more comprehensive 
counselling services; better communications; more assistance 
for teachers in helping them to meet the needs of handicapped 
children; better facilities; more programs for younger children. 


Directors of Mental Health Services recommended better communi- 
cation on available services, more funding or more services to 
meet existing necds, better preparation of teachers, and 
increased consultant services for children with special needs. 


Recommendations of Directors of Preventive Social Services for 
improving the comprehensiveness of services included: improved 
teacher training; strengthened parent program; greater cooper- 
ation with nursery schools and day care centres; better facilities; 
better communications; more courses for parents; better public 
relations and public education; ana more parent involvement. 


Recommendations of Directors of Services for the Handicapped 
for improving comprehensiveness of services included: improved 
preparation of teachers to prepare them to meet the needs of 
children with special needs; increased Category A grants; and 
utilization of some aspects of the medical-clinical treatment 
model to meet special needs. 


Recreation Directors recommended increased equipment, and 
improved training for both teachers and parents. 


District Home Economists indicated effective impact in increasing 
knowledge of nutrition among children, parents, and teachers. 
Public Health Nurses identified a wide range of impacts, the 

most frequent being in the areas of increasing knowledge of 
dental care, health, hygiene, and nutrition, and screening 
children for early detection of learning disabilities. Directors 
of Mental Health Services identified effective impacts in the 
areas of early assessments, changed attitudes, and increased 
skills. Generally, Directors of Preventive Social Services did 


22. 


23. 
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not identify specific types of impact. Directors of Services 

for the Handicapped identified impact in the area of increased 
understanding, amoung children, of handicapped children. Impacts 
on parents were not identified. The most frequent impact identi- 
fied by Recreation Directors was improved physical skills of 
children. Generally, few impacts on parents or teachers were 
identified. 


Thirteen percent of Community Resource Persons expressed the 
opinion that ECS is completely successful, 66% stated it is not 
completely successful, and 21% expressed no opinion. 


In general, Resource Persons from all agencies expressed the 
opinion that the ECS program could be improved by: more parent 
involvement and education; better training for teachers; the 
extension of the program to areas and eligible children who are 
not now participating; more funds, more staff; and better 
facilities. 


eg 


